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LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1953 


Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 


Min vlé apolis, Minn. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., the Honorable Clifford R. Hope (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hill, 
Hoeven, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Williams, King, Harrison, 
McMillan, Abernethy, Wheeler, and Jones. 

Also present: Senator Humphrey of Minnesota and Representatives 
O'Hara, McCarthy, Wier, and Marshall of Minnesota. 

The Cuarrman. The committee and the meeting will come to order. 
We are operating today, as I think some of you know, under very 
severe limitations as far as time isconcerned. The best we can do is to 
take a very short lunch period and have about 300 minutes to hear 
testimony. We have over 75 witnesses already. It does not take a 
great mathematician to figure out that that is not very much time 
for witnesses. We are not going to take any time on behalf of the 
committee except I do want te present the members of the commit- 
tee so you will know who they are and where they come from. I 
could deliver a long eulogy on them because I am very proud of 
the members of the committee. I would like to tell you more about 
them but I am not going to take time to do that. 

We also have with us very distinguished members of the Minnesota 
delegation from Congress. 

Without any further preliminaries I want to present the members 
of our committee who are present here today. I am not going to go 
into any particular order of seniority or politics or anything else, 
except as I spot them. Of course I want to first introduce your very 
distinguished dean of the Minnesota delegation in Congress, August 
Andresen, whom I am sure most of you know. 

On my left I have John McMillan, of South Carolina, a member of 
our committee from that State. 

Next, Charles B. Hoeven of Iowa: Robert D. Harrison of Nebraska 
Mr. William R. Williams of New York; Mr. Belcher of Oklahoma 
Mr. William S. Hill of Colorado; Mr. Harold Lovre of Sout! 
Dakota; Thomas G. Abernethy of Mississippi; Paul Jones of Mis- 
souri; Karl King of Pennsylvania; Clifford G. McIntire of Maine, a 
long way from home; Ralph Harvey of Indiana, and Don Wheeler of 
Georgia. 

You know the members of your Minnesota delegation better than 
Ido. I want to present them to you so that you will see that they 
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are here. Your very distinguished junior Senator, Mr. Humphrey, 
whom all of you ki ow. I am sure. Also, Roy Wier, Fred Marshail, 
and Eugene McC arthy. Here is a newcomer, Joe O'Hara. 

Are there any other Members of Congress here who have not been: 
ntrodu ec ? 


The Chair wants to explain the situation as far as time is concerned. 


We do have a large number of witnesses. Due to the necessity for 
taking a plane to our next stop, we have to leave here at 4:20. The 
very latest moment to which we can conduct the hearing will be about 
3:45 or 3:50. We will stay just as long as we can. I am going to 


have to ask the indulgence of those who are to appear here and urge 


their cooperation with us in the interests of time so that we will be able 
to listen to all who have been so kind as to come here and appear before 
our committee, 

At the head of our list we do have representatives of some of the 
major farm organizations, as well as some of the other farm organiza- 
tions that are more specialized. The feeling of the committee was 
that perhaps those representing the large organizations should have 
a little more time perhaps than the individuals. We are sorry that 
is the case. For the time being we will proceed with the witnesses 
from the farm organizations and we will not shut anybody off short 
of 10 minutes. If anybody can make it in 5, we will appreciate it. 
Everyone here will have an opportunity of filing a statement with the 
committee, which will be reproduced and made available to all mem- 
bers of the committee. So that whatever you have to say will be 
read by the committee and the information you give us will be avail- 
able to the members of the committee. 

With that understanding let us proceed and see how we get along. 
I know a great many of you have statements that you can file. If 
you will make a brief oral statement and then file your written state- 
ment that would facilitate our meeting. 

The first witness on the list is Mr. J. L. Morton, president of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. We will be glad to hear from 
you at this time, Mr. Morton. 


STATEMENT OF J. L. MORTON, PRESIDENT OF THE MINNESOTA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Morton. I have some prepared testimony. I think if I follow 
it quite closely it will be a lot better. I can get through quicker and 
I will say some of the things that I would like to say. There are a 
lot of things I would like to say. Of course trying to get it in 10 or 15 
minutes is rather hard to do. 

My name is J. L. Morton. I own and operate a diversified farm in 
Stevens County, near the village of Hancock. I have operated that 
farm for nearly 30 years. It is a family-operated business, It is 
seldom that I hire any help. Like most farmers I lean toward certain 
specialized operations—in my case it is Holstein cattle and seed pro- 
duction. 

I have been a member of the executive board of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation for some 20 years. I have been president for the 
past 2 years. 

First as a Farm Bureau member and local officer I saw how Farm 
Bureau poli cies were developed in the local community. It has been 
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my good fortune to be connected as member and officer of a number of 
cooperatives, REA, dairying, breed associations, grain growers and 
others. These specialized organizations do their duties well, but none 
has the setup that permits farmer members to express themselves 
effectively on general farm questions. 

The Farm Bureau resolutions process is developed after careful 
study and debate, with initial action coming from the township Farm 

sureau unit and carried from there through the county and the State 

organizations to the national organization. The Farm Bureau, alone 
of all of the hundreds of farm organizations in America, has an 
affiliate in every State. Its membership, at the beginning of this 
vear, was 1,492,282 farm families. Its membership at the beginning 
of next year will pass the million and a half mark. 

Right now, throughout Minnesota, Farm Bureau members are mak- 
ing an intensive study of all aspects of the farm problem, that of 
declining prices and fixed costs of operation. Probably never in 
the history of the United States has there been anything like this 
study that is now being carried on, not only among the 50,000 farm 
families who make up the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, but 
throughout the other States as well. 

The problem of converting an industry from war to peace is of 
great magnitude, as any manager of a city industrial plant will 
tell you. "The industry of agriculture, more complex than any other, 
has its great problem of conversion. That is why farmers today are 
studying as they have never studied before, in their farm policy 
development meetings in homes and town halls and schoolhouses and 
farm bureau headquarters buildings throughout the State, in an effort 
to get all possible information on our problems so that at the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Farm Bureau, November 30 to December 
2, and at the annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau, to be 
held December 14-17, they will be well informed on the longtime 
needs of their business and the best way of filling these needs. 

As they carry on their studies—not a new thing because this is 
the way the Farm Bureau has always functioned—they will realize 
that behind them are millions of fellow citizens who are not farmers. 
They are there in the ratio of 85 city and village people to 15 farmers 
The farmer realizes, as he develops his thinking, that he has a deep 
obligation to these other people. He is practical enough to know 
that if he does not realize this, realization will be forced upon him. 
The weight of public opinion is an important factor in the deliber- 
ations of farm bureau members as they develop farm policy in the 
meetings now under way. 

“armers know that you gentlemen of Congress want to shoot square 
with the man on the land, that you want to go as far as possible in 
fulfilling the requests of farmers. Farmers have no intention of 
placing Congress between the millstones, with a small stone and a 
large one grinding away at each other and partly destroying each 
other while destroying everything that comes between them. Many 
a farm bureau member places himself in the role of lawmaker and 
asks himself if the thing he wants can be defended when the question 
of national interest is raised. Good farmers are good citizens, first 
of all. 

Never in the history of the United States have the people of this 
Nation been so blessed with bountiful food supplies and the money 
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with which to buy it. Meat, dairy products, cereals, and fiber are 
piled up in abundance. An hour’s labor now buys more food than 
ever before. The income from an hour’s factory labor now will buy 
two to three times as much food as in the “ood old days” of 1914, 
Labor and industry are at the highest pe: ak they have ever been. With 
this high income and full employment, huge surpluses are being built 
up in almost every farm product. Farm income has been going ‘down. 
Most thoughtful people are worrying about the farm problem. 

We are here today to try to think out together some of the causes 
of the trouble and where our present farm policy is leading us. In 
working out a solution to our farm problem, let us look at first—where 
we have been—second, where we are, and third, where we are going. 
To work out a sound, permanent farm program, I think we should 
view it from those three angles. Farmers are only 15 percent of the 
population of the United States now. We must work out a farm 
program that farmers can live with and prosper and also one that 
the other 85 percent of our people will accept. We must realize that 
if we farmers do not work out an acceptable farm program ourselves 
the consumers will write it for us. 

In working out a program for the future, I think we need to look 
back to the de pression days of the 1930’s and the start of price sup- 


ports. In 1933 the AAA was the nom major farm legislation passed 
by the New Deal Congress. In a short time it was declared uncon- 


stitutional. In 1938 a new farm price support act was passed. The 
great farm leader, Ed. O'Neal, then president of the American Farm 
Isureau, had a lot to do with its passage. This law is the basis of 
our agricultural programs of today. It has been amended several 
times but still its basic principles are in the laws we operate under 
today. It was sponsored by both political parties, by all farm or- 
ganizations and passed by a Congress that was favorable to farmers. 
It provided the ever normal granary plan, with loans at 52 to 75 
percent of parity, acreage allotments, and quotas on basic farm com- 
modities. At these price supports, surpluses soon began to appear. 
World War II came along which created a demand for all farm prod- 
ucts and the sur plus supplies of wheat, corn, cotton, and other com- 
modities disappeared. 

During World War II, Congress raised the support on basic com- 
modities to 90 percent of parity to encourage production and guar- 
anteed these supports for 2 years after the war was over. This helped 
to get production when it was needed. With new and better ma- 
chinery and with everyone on the farm, young and old, working the 
farmer’s version of the 8-hour day—8 hours in the forenoon and 8 
in the afternoon—new farm production records were set. There was 
a ready market for everything the farmer could raise. 

Farmers knew as they threw their production machinery into high 
gear that the machine could not be stopped in its tracks the day the 
last shot was fired. We aes of us remember the history 
of the farmer after World War I. Many a farmer lost just about 
everything he owned right after he end of the war, when markets 
closed down on their war-stimulated production. 

Through their business organizations, farmers sought some meas- 
ure of protection from the inevitable wartime crash that they ex- 
pected. They asked that the slump be cushioned by price supports 
during the transition period from war to peace. In 1948-49 a new 
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law was passed. This law was again recommended by both political 
parties and all farm organizations. It extended supports on basic 
commodities on a flexible plan of 75 to 90 percent of parity. The 
new law said if surpluses appeared in any basic crop over (1) normal 
domestic consumption (2) what we usually export (3) a fair carry- 
over, supports would be lowered on a scale which could go to 75 
percent of parity. If surpluses disappe sed, supports would go back 
to 90 percent and if shortages appear the price could be supported 
at up to 110 percent of parity. 

Before this law was ever used, Congress extended the wartime 
mandatory 90 percent supports through 1954. Farm Bureau worked 
against this extension of high supports. Under high supports huge 
stocks of wheat, cotton, corn, dairy, and other products have accumu- 
lated. CCC purchase and loans will be aa * $4 billion this fall. 
Wheat and cotton quotas and acreage allotments are here for 1954. 
All indications are that corn acreage allotments will be announced 
this winter for the 1954 season. As each crop comes under acreage 
allotments and acres are taken out of production, the farmer’s income 
is lowered. Farmers will plant diverted acres to other crops to try 
to keep up their income, which in turn will cause surpluses in those 
other commodities. 

With high supports, we are losing our foreign markets to Canada 
and other countries. No thinking farmer, or anyone who studies his- 
tory, can believe that American farms can continue to pour war- 
stimulated production on to a limited peacetime market. We all 
know that as long as the United States Goverment sets itself up as 

i buyer at full wartime prices of everything American farmers can 
produce: farmers will keep on producing, even though their products 
will end up rotting in Government warehouses. 

Farmers are only 15 percent of the population of the United States 
now. We cannot expect the 85 percent who are our customers and 
the consumers of our products to be interested in a program which 
builds up surplus stocks owned by Uncle Sam, which cost the tax- 
payers billions of dollars. I said in my opening remarks if we farm- 
ers do not write an acceptable program ourselves the consumers will 
write it for us. Full wartime supports can mean only disaster to the 
farmer who intends to remain in the business of farming. Only an- 
other war or some other emergency can absorb the surpluses we have 
now and the crops that are now in the making as farmers prepare 
their fields for the 1954 production. Corn Belt farmers are already 
expressing fear of wheat as a competitor next year. 

With peace in Korea and our hopes and prayers for an era of peace, 
let us face our problems as statesmen and not politicians. Only an 
economic illiterate can believe that high fixed-price supports can be 
made to work. The farm prices and supply situation calls for a 
higher level of statesmanship than merely saying, “Let the Govern- 
ment buy everything and worry about what happens next.” This is 
no solution because we, ourselves, are the Government. 

Farmers who have thought the thing through see the proper place 
for price supports. The one and only function of supports is to serve 
as insurance against disaster—the kind of disaster that came to us 
20 years ago. "The support should be a loan and should be flexible— 
lowered as a surplus appears and raised as the surplus load slacks off. 
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This floor should not be near the full market value and, therefore, a 
Government-impo ed ceiling as well asa floor. cee 

We often hear the argument that railroads, airlines, the postal 
department, or others, get Government assistance or subsidies, and 

y shouldn’t farmers? I like to ask the question of the person who 
presents that argument: “Who receives the benefit from the subsidy of 
those public utilities?” The answer usually must be, “The people.” 
We could not afford to have a daily newspaper in the farm home if 


Wily 


we paid the ec of delivering it from the printer to us. A book 
with less paper, less art, and less “meat” than a 20-cent Sunday news- 
pap reco several dollars. 

Our United States came into being and became great because our 
forefathers believed in liberty and freedom of choice. A farm pro- 
eram wit high upports, acreage controls, and marketing quotas is 

ot the American way. As we together work to build a farm pro- 
eram for the future, let us keep in mind the ideal recently expressed 


by President Eisenhower, “Sound for all America—not for just one 
ss, group, or segment, but for all.” 

Phank you very much. 

Phe Cnairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morton. 

The next witness is Mr. Edwin Christianson, president of the 
Minnesota I'armers Union. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Crristianson. I am president of the Minnesota Farmers 
Union, which is the dominant farm organization in the productive 
westerl half of the State. 

I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to appear and 
to seek out the opinions 
ort the per Dt} Wii are actually farm no the ind. 

IT own a farm in Polk County which I operated for many years up 
LO 1 time, 3 years ago, when I assumed the presidency of the Minne- 

Farme U On. I have rented my farm since moving to 


] 
al Happy that the committee has come out 
1 
i 


| my vert | statement I yw h to m ike Sf veral recommendations: 
Recommendation 1. Price supports at full parity should be pro- 
vided permanently for the basic commodities. In order to assure an 
average of full parity on all farm production and to provide ample 


and b | = pplhies of food products, incentive supports above 


parity should be provided and used to encourage production shifts 
in 1 one crop to another. 

No. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture should be specifically directed 
and ordered by Congress, not merely authorized if he sees fit, to set 
the support rate on other storable grains at a rate fair in relation to 


} ] 
those on the Das e crops. 


1 
} 
I 


No. 3. Perishables must be supported at a comparable rate, either 
through Government purchases or by production payments direct to 
producers, to maintain a fair return. 

No. 4. We need a change in emphasis in our farm-research pro- 
grams. Production research and education have their place, but 
our current problem, and our habitual problem, is not production but 
price. 
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Congress should order that a program of farm-price er be 
undertaken either by the Department ot Agr iculture or by a con- 
gressional investigating committee. Let’s dig into the nila of 
farm prices and let the Congress, the farmer, and the consumer know 
the truth about farm prices and the farm-price-support program. 

No. 5. In the farm-credit field we need not only to liberalize the 
long-term credit, to provide farm ownership mortgage loans at not 
more than 3 percent interest on repayment chedules of 30 to 40 
years, but we need a new type of credit to fill th e gap between short 
and long-term credit. 

This intermediate type of credit program should offer loans run 
ning from 3 to 10 years, on a nonmortgage basis, to finance farm 
improvements such as soil-conservation projects, purchase of heavy 
equipment, and livestock herd expansion. 

No. 6. To encourage farmer oper: ited family sized farms, the re 
strictions on acreage, production, or eligibility for price protection 
should be tailored to favor the family farm unit. 

Rectvhetions: when necessary, ¢ should be graduated so that the larger 
the farm unit the larger the percentage of the cutback would be. 
An overall limit should be established so that any single farm unit 
could participate in the price-protection program only to the extent 
of that limit. 

Going back to the first recommendation, it seems obvious to me 
that a firm floor must be kept under the basic commodities. No further 
drop in farm prices can be permitted without danger to the entire 
economy. 

oan percent parity prices are not wartime prices, It seems 
equi ill obvious to me that, unless the other grains are supported 1 
a coe relation to the basics, farmers will be driven by economic neces- 
s ty Into lara r product ion ol the basic ¢ rops. 

There are laws on the books right now enabling the Secretary of 


: : a ; 
Aorici ture to declare such supports. li the secretary does not use 
} : ] . ‘ 
his auti hority eliectively al dl agores sively, we recommend that Con 
+ . . ] } 3 1; 7 

£ress t ike a firmer hold on farm policy. 

ry 14 ry} ) psy ft tar “4 ] | ] : 

tne 1  SUPport l ( Ol iX., OATS. rve,. ANG mrievy were set on 


September 9 ar d He 1952. Now we are over a month lat er into th 
season and all we hear is new paper rumors that the Sup} port rates 
will be lowered. If that happe ns, it will be a direct invitation to more 
surplus { rouble W ith the bas cs, 

It will be a direct breach of President Eisenhower's declaration 
right here in Minnesota—at Kasson—that 
crops such as oats, barley, rye, and soybeans should be 
as available to the major cash crops. 

Fr m time to time there have been So-cal He “d Sse If help plans of 
various kinds particularly in the dairy field. Some such plan for a 
farmer-financed stabilization plan is being drafted now and is to be 
announced soon. 

It will be well for farmers to remember that we are but 15 percent 
¢ the population—we are a minority group. We had better very 

‘autiously study any scheme whic h would depend either upon planned 
scarcity or upon monopolistic operations. 

We farmers are a pretty ready group to assail monopolies. 

Let’s remember that any plans which depend upon monopoly or 
planned scarcity will not be popular long w ith the other 85 percent of 


given the same protection 
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the population. We are dealing here in the day-to-day necessities—the 
staple foods such as milk, meat, butter, and eggs, upon which our fami- 
lies depend for good nutrition. : 

A further weakness of self-financed plans proposed so far is that 
they require such a high deduction per hundredweight of milk or 
other unit that the plan defeats itself right at the start. 

If the farmer is going to have to subsidize the consumer so the 
consumer can buy cheaper, then the farmer might just as well make up 
his mind to seli a little cheaper and save himself some expensive 
book ke ‘eC pil io. 

On the matter of farm research, all our programs have been geared 
to greater and greater production. Through the years, it has not 
seemed to matter much whether we had surpluses or shortages, the 
emphasis has always been on producing more and more. 

I believe production research and education have their place and 
have played their parts in the production miracles we have worked in 
the last generation. 

But, we had better get away from a one-track mind in research and 
get some research under way on farm prices. What makes farm 
prices? What about the spread between farm and retail prices? 
How are the interests of both the produc er and consumer best served ? 

I do not believe that farm products will ever price themselves out of 
the market at full parity. As long as there are dependable supplies at 
stable prices, farm products will enjoy a high per capita — 

Let me cite you an important figure. During the years from 1929 
to 1952, the American people averaged an expenditure of 24 percent 
of their disposable personal income for food. Twenty-four percent 
is the average. Significantly, during the entire period, the per capita 
percentage spent for food has varied only slightly from that average 
figure. 

In 1932, when we had a per capita personal income of $381, the 
food expe pone was 24 percent. In 1950, when the pe .rsonal income 

ieraged $1,559, the food expenditure was 26 percent. Thus, we see 
that the aa percentage thre > peop le will spend for food is about 
24 percent. 

Now in all the years from 1929 to 1941, the national parity ratio was 
always under 100, And from 1942 to 1952, the farm parity ratio was 
continuously over 100. 

Whatever little upward variation there has been in the per capita 
expenditure for food has been in the past 10 years. At the time when 
the farm parity ratio was the highest, the per capita percentage 
spent for food was also the highest. In 1947, the parity ratio was at 
115 and the per capita percentage spent for food was 28 percent— 
both of these were all-time record high figures. 

When the farmer was the best off, comparing his farm prices against 
his farm costs, was also the time when the consumer was able to spend 
the largest share of his income for food. 

I think that pretty well explodes the idea that parity prices will 
drive away the consumer. It also indicates to me that, considering 
the level of personal income today, the consuming public is entirely 
able to buy food at prices which will reflect parity to the farmer. 

I think abundant production at parity prices is best in the long 
run—best for the farmer and best for the consumer. These are just 
my personal observations, but I think they prove my point that we 
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must have some authentic farm price research and dig out the facts 
and the truth about farm prices. 

Let’s have a look at how Minnesota farmers are doing: 

On September 15, the average price received by Minnesota farmers 
for wheat was $2.09 a bushel or 85 percent of parity. 

Corn was $1.36 a bushel or 75 percent of parity; rye was at 93 
cents a bushei or 55 percent of parity; oats were at 64 cents a bushel 
or 72 percent of parity; barley was at $1.04 a bushel or 77 percent 
of parity; soybeans were at $2.26 a bushel or 81 percent of parity, and 
flax was at $3.53 or 77 percent of parity. 

That appears to bea very critl al situation, yet it does not even tell 
the full story of the sag in farm prices. Of the seven crops listed only 
wheat and corn are figures under the old parity formula. If the othe 
grains were figi red on the old parity formula, Minnesota farmers 
would now be averaging 46 percent of parity for their rye, 57 percent 
of parity for their oats, 60 percent of parity for their barley, and 

75 percent of parity for their flax. 

T: aking’ the fie ld crops as a whole, and using averages weighted 
according to the dollar value of each crop, Minnesota farmers today 
are averaging only 18 percent of the effective parity and only 72 per- 
cent of the old par ity, as of Sept mber 15. 

To maintain our pros perous rural communities it is necessary that 
the present farm law be strengthened. A community cannot long 
survive if only a few farmers in the area are successful. 

The program for agriculture and for the main street of rural Minne- 
sota must be such that the average farmer has a fair income. At a 
time when the average farmer has a fair income, it should be possible 
for some farmers to make some money. 

It is certain ly di sgusting to us farmers to listen to the theory that 
if we tighten our belts, work harder, produce more, then we are going 
to be able to survive. 

The question I would ask is: 

Has official agricuitural leadership given up? Are they now con- 
soling themselves with the thought that the best the farmer can hope 
for is survival ? 

If this is it, I think the farmer had ought to be told so. 

If the concept among top agricultural planners is that the farm 
prices must be lowered then I think the public and the farmer are 
entitled to a statement to that effect. If so, farmers are entitled to 
know the reasons why and also to get an explanation of how to operate 
under prese ” costs at lower farm prices. 

If in the best opinion of our present leaders, the only solution 
is to bust and move off the land 25 percent—or 50 percent—of the 
farmers, then they should be frank about it and tell us to fold up. 

Farmers have a lot at stake and so have the businessmen in rural 
Minnesota. 

If we as farmers fold up, perhaps, we can sell our Jand to some 
large operator. If a business folds up for want of customers in an 
area, the business place has no value and will stand as a landmark, 
reminding us of a once prosperous community. 

I am turning over to the committee a more detailed written state- 
ment and also written statements expressing the views of individual 
farmers upon farm policy. 
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We have given wide circulation in our publications to the ques- 
tions which your committee proposed for study. In addition, we have 
reprinted the topics in questionnaire form, inviting farmers to make 
their individu il views knowl : 

Your questions were submitted in the questionnaire without com- 
ment or editorializing. On separate sheets of paper, we asked some 


additional questions under our own name. We invited farmers to 
return the questionnaire signed with their names, for inclusion with 
our testimony 

\"\ ire not going to col t upon the ret rned questionnaires ince 
they are persona ommunications fro} the individual farmers to 
the committee. We will let them speak for themselves for they give 
i. rich and informative cross-section of OLTASSTOOT opinion. I believe 
t! committee will find it an hspiration to note the highly individu- 

ze tl nkine which its questio 3 provol qd 


1") 1 


i would like to present to this committee the questionnaires that 


ere 1 ned to us fro e individual farmers, and again I would 
k t] it tf ie committee | ok the qu onnanrre over because each one 


comes from an individual farmer expressing the individual farmer’s 
the committee for the priv liege Given me ot appear- 


Phe Cuatrrman. Thank vou very much. 


y Epwtn CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 


Minnesota FarMers UNION 

Minnesota has a diversified agriculture. We not only produce a substantial 
percentage of the feed grains and oil-seed crops grown in this Nation, but our 
production of perishable foods is high 

During August, for example, this State produced 6 percent of the whole milk 
and 5 percent of the eggs produced in the country. We have for some time been 


t} ading butter-producing State in the Nation. An 11-cent drop in butter 
prices, which | happen if support re lowered from 90 percent to 75 percent, 
i iV i Ww I larm Ss 

It seems to me that a Federal farm law which recognizes only wheat and corn 
as basic commodities is not entirely fair or adequate for Minnesota and for any 

This points up the need for a better balanced price-support program, which 
\ nable farmers to continue to pi ice needed supplies of these commodities 
instead of being forced by economic necessity to concentrate on those crops which 
happen to be designated as basic commodities for mandatory support. 

Occasionally, some commodity group will say “we could sell at these lower 
prices if only the feed grains were not supported.” 

It seems ridiculous to me that any segment of the farming population could 
t t it could permanently improve itself by pulling down another segment 
of agriculture Such reasoning only precipitates a downward spiral which will 
r eventually in disaste! ra ricuiture 

tl nswer to getting adequate and balanced farm produc tion is not to lower 
any of the present 90 percent supports but to establish a floor under all production 

ud oT) ent « I re 

Shift f production between crops in long supply to crops in short supply can 
readily be accomplished rough incentive supports at a higher level on the short 
crops his will accomplish the production shift with a minimum of controls or 
‘Ll ? i NT) 

Recarding supports for perishab ems, I would point out that over the period 

he past 30 years, Minnescta farmers have depended on the average upon the 

perishables Tor 7 percent of their cash income 

rhere are two proeram possibilities which have some promise of workability. 
The first would he to support the perishables at 90 percent of parity through 
lirect Government purclhias methods, for storage for the school-lunch 
progt for relief either at home or abroad 
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We had better expect this will require some purchases and storage and will 
cost some money, but in the long run a balanced system of price supports on all 
production will be less costly to the taxpayer than isolated supports on just a 
few commodities. 

If it is desired to avoid Government purchases and storage, the logical alterna 
tive is to allow the perishables to find their own level in the market and have the 
Government pay directly to the farmer a production payment at any time the 
market price is below parity. 

This plan would have the advantage of assuring the farmer a fair returt 


assuring the consumer the lowest possible price, and requiring no Government 
purchases or storage. 

eed grains and oil-seed crops are important in Minnesota In recent ye S, 
outs, barley, flax, and soybeans all have provided more cash income f linne 


sota farmers than wheat. 

The Nation depends upon Minnesota farms for 18 percent of the domest 
production of oats, 9 percent of the barley, 10 percent of the rye, 25 percent of the 
flax, and 9 percent of the soybeans, 

If farmers are to be efficient, they must be able to plan ahead. A venr ago, on 
September 9 and 11, Secretary Brannan set the support rates for 1953 on flax, 
oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums 

This vear, it is more than a month later and we have heard nothing ve ( 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson said at Plowville in Wisconsin recently that 
he was using every available means provided in the law to prevent a further 
weakening of the farm economy 





The authority to declare the sunport rates on nonbasie grains is on the books 
but to this date Secretary Benson has not seen fit to use it All we hear is 
newspaper rumors that the suppo1 tes will be cut If this happens, everyone 
knows that farmers will be driven into raising further surpluses of the remaining 


crops which have the higher supports 

If the feed grains supports are lowered it is a direct invitation to more surplus 
trouble in the basie grains. 

On the other hand, if the 1954 supports were set at once at a fair relation to 
the basics, then the farmers would not only have some assurance for nex é 
but the current prices of these grains would be bolstered 

We have a serious situation in farm credit. On January 1 this year the total 
farm debt was $15.9 billions and the staggering thing about it was that $0.2 
billions was in short-term debt 


Falling farm prices can be very dangerous at this time. Many farmers will be 


unable to discharge their obligations they will find it difficult to refinance, 
Many farmers who have not had to rely heavily upon credit will have to turn to 
production loans. Rising interest rates will further complicate matters 


Basically three things are needed 
The Farmers’ Home Administration must be expanded and liber 
make readily available farm ownership mortgage loans at hot more than 5 per 





cent over repayment schedules of 30 to 40 years. These loans must be available 
to the average farmer and should not be limited as last-ditch disaster aids to 
farmers who cannot borrow elsewhert 

The second thing that is needed is a new type of credit to fill the gap between 
the present 1 or 2 year short term loans and the long-term mortgave fina y 

One or two years is too short a time to amortize livestock herd expansio 
purchase of heavy machinery, or long-range soil conservation programs. Some 
farmers have attempted to handle such improvements on a shot rm basis in 
order to avoid mortgages, but the present shrinking of farm income is gettin 
them in trouble. 

This intermediate type of improvement credit should run 8 to 10 years and be or 
a nonmortgage basis. 

Third, the best answer to the credit problem is strong farm prices If we 
have a price-support program which puts a firm floor at or near full parity under 
all farm commodities, confidence of banks and lending institutions will return 
quickly. 

You are all aware that farm credit was liberal during the immediate post- 
war years but that it began to tighten up immediately upon adoption of the 
flexible system of price supports in the Agricultural Act of 1948 and 1949. 
With a greater element of risk in farming, interest rates began to climb and 
loan conditions and appraisals became tighter There has been an uneasy condi- 
tion in farm credit since that time because of the threat first in 1952 and now in 
1954 that the flexible supports will go into effect. 
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Nothing will bring back confidence in farming quicker than if the sliding scale 
supports are wiped off the law books and we adopt a permanent farm program 
which will assure long-range stability in prices. Assure the farmer full parity 
prices and the credit problem will largely solve itself. 

Looking to the farm-policy decisions which will have to come in 1954, I 
would like to make this personal observation. I do not believe that there is any 
general demand from the family-type farmer for wholesale changes in the farm 
program 

In my appearances and visits around the State, I try to keep my eyes, my ears, 
and my mind ope 

I have been unable to find any sentiment among family-size farmers to scrap 
the present program and to start over with some different system 

I have found no demand for revolutionary new plans. 

It seer me th vhatever dema there is for a change from the present 
alk or politically inspired talk, 

In pinion, farmers are that the present system is practical and 
workable. They feel that we should lild upon the sound foundations which 
we already ive What needs to be done is to strengthen the support prograin 
by providing more adequate supports on the feed and oil-seed crops and by 


support System is Maimly newspaper 





providir price rotection for perishables such as milk, meat, butter, and egg 





there is some indication that there is a growing bipar- 





Ia ip] fact, that Minnesota’s Senators and Representatives are 
pioneering the lacing the welfare of the farmer above that of party 

The Minnesota House delegation has been unanimous on the key farm decisious 
of the past two sessions: 


The vote on the wheat for Pakistan bill, H. 5659, was 7 for and 0 against, 2 
Congressmen being absent. 

The vote on the Emergency Aid for Farmers and Stockmen, H. 6054, was 
unanimously for—all nine Members 

The vote on H. 5227, on the amendment to cut the soil-conservation appropria- 
tion from $195 million to $140 million, found the 8 Members voting against the 
cut, 1 being absent 

The vote of the Young-Russell-Cooley bill to extend the 90 percent supports 
of wheat and corn through 1954 and retain the old parity calculation on basics 
Was supported by 8 Members, 1 Member being absent. 

hink it is highly commendable that despite considerable political pressure, 
Members of the delegation rose above party lines to vote what they were sin- 
cerely convinced was for the good of agriculture and of the Nation. Not in any 
instance, on these four roll-call votes, did any Member of the Minnesota House 
delegation yield to pressure of any kind and vote against the interests of 
agriculture 

I would like to make the position of the Minnesota Farmers Union clear on 
these points 

Imports—We oppose any imports of farm products which will result in a 
price less than parity to the farmer 

PMA administration We believe that farmer-elected farmer committeemen 
can best administer the farm program at the local level. 

Soil conservation We believe that increased appropriations are needed for 
soil conservation if we are to retain the few remaining inches of topsoil and 
maintain its fertility Our soil is the Nation’s most important natural resource. 
It st be conserved, not alone in the farmer’s interest, but in the national 


Public power—We believe that preference should be given to municipalities 
and nonprofit distribution co-ops to power generated at public hydroelectric 
dams or other generating facilities. The Federal Government should build the 
Helis Canyon Dam and other nower projects which are needed for the develop- 
ment of the Midwest and Northwest. 

} 


REA-RTA appropriations Increased appropriations are needed for the ex- 


tension and expansion of rural electrification and rural telephone programs. 

Crop insurance.—We believe that the crop-insurance program should be ex- 
tended and made more effective. 

Parity calculations.—Although it has its weak points, the old parity formula 
is the only yardstick we have for farm prices which attempts to reflect cost of 
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production plus a fair return for the farmer’s labor. The new parity formula, 
with its sliding base prices based upon average prices, does not provide a fair or 
realistic yardstick. 

Sales tar.—We oppose the general retail sales tax at either the State or 
national levels. 

The Cuatmman. The next witness is Mr. William B. Pearson, 
master of the Minnesota State Grange. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. PEARSON, MASTER OF THE STATE 
GRANGE OF MINNESOTA, OGILVIE, MINN. 


Mr. Pearson. Chairman Hope, members of the committee. My 
name is William B. Pearson and my address is Ogilvie, Minn. I am 
master of the State Grange of Minnesota and live on a diversified 
farm \ hich produces reoistered seed, hogs, and dairy produ ts. 

I prefer that this statement be considered as from an individual as 
not all of it is in accord with orange policy. 

The farm problem: With falling farm prices and costs remaining 
high, Minnesota farmers are faced with a multiplicity of problems. 
In a recent review of reports from the Minnesota Farm Management 
Association, 133 farms in 9 counties in southwestern Minnesota 
erossed an average of $25,804 in 1952. Expenses however were 
SY1.863, leaving an average net per farm of $3,941. 

One hundred seventy farms in 14 counties of southeast Minnesota 
with an average gross of $19.194 netted $3,964. These same farms in 
southeast Minnesota netted $11,391 in the record year of 1947. The 
1952 net income was about 25 percent down from 1951, and consider- 
ing the turnover, very close to the edge. A little less income and a 
little more expense could place these farms in the red. 

Our greatest problem today is to work out in a commonsense way 
an economic problem, that is, how to have abundant supply without 
surpluses depressing farm prices to bankruptcy levels. 

The act of 1948, title I, extended 90-percent supports on basics 
through 1950 while title II provided that flexible supports should 
become effective after that. The act of 1949 extended tne 90-percent 
supports through 1952 and narrowed somewhat the flexible scale. 

Congress last year extended the 90-perecent supports through 1954 
and there are many guesses today that Congress may extend them 
for an additional period at its next session. 

The slump in farm prices has not come about because of a depression. 
We have the highest employment in the history of the Nation. The 
price drop can, I believe, be attributed to three main causes: (1) A 
very large farm output in 1952, not only here but in many parts of 
the world and the big crops here for this year; (2) the beef cattle 
production cycle neared its peak during this period and depressed 
cattle prices; and, (3) agricultural recovery in Western Europe and 
large production elsewhere plus a dollar shortage in the hungry coun- 
tries have reduced agricultural exports. 

The loss of our foreign markets really hurts. From 1951 to 1953, 
inclusive, while exports of all commodities increased from $12,589,- 
000,000 to $15,053,000,000 agricultural exports fell from $3,401,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1951, to $2,815,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1953. 
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| nd ites that the dollar shortage is not the whole story. We 
lost much of our wheat market to Canada because our support-price 
program priced wheat out of the world market except for that sold 
through the World Wheat Agreement. What is the answer? 

Quy ‘Trop-ce tro] imaw has not proved too effective. Farmers are 


se fertilizers and ra about as much on the reduced acre- 
ge, or at best to plant the idle acres to other crops which will soon be 
tro . At present it is wheat and cotton with corn just around 
! 1 Gn SS program of flexible support 
| ral ll dive produ n from crops rplus to others 
pply. But before long all crops will be in surplus so 
e flexible} oO m only postpones the mnevit ible. 
a to et p ces cc Their own level and then through 
to } producers the difference between the market price 
i | \ But { { do not like direct subsidies, the control 
develop al nd them and ther pout nl pos ibilities 
‘ tomorrow tnere ¥v be 7.000 more mouths 
| 21, n more by the year’s end, and that by 1975 the 
populat \ be 190 to 2 million ople and that within a few 
i we 
( e abil of the American farmer to Increase pro- 
{ i ¢ potential tor prod t) 1 Mcrease thr ugh the de 
velopment area su as the M our! Valley and irrigation on arid 
( ! md. ag ltural research, and so forth, 1 may be far 
| re beTore ¢ mptiol equa produc On. We do not want 
put through the wringer via allowing farm prices to fall 
level. Especially ce ering that the farmer must buy 
Lp>yoile ) a } rot ted market 1 market protected both by the 
' h holds industrial prices high and minimum-wage laws 
ear inv answers such as sales campaigns on crops in surplus 
ibles, a food-stamp plan, and others. The three we 
\ two-p! or multiple-price program on crops of which we 
\ ! { inp] Econo { gue against a two-price 
\ my b ise thes iv the mechanies of it would be difficult if not 
| be d of dumping on the world market which 


} 


\ e ] iliations, also a two price plan will not cure the dollar 


B ( 1? 1] ed te tate why plans won't work. I 
1 tWo-}] e } s] | be pas ed by the L954 Congress 
Something is wrong, with an arrangement 
eqiuring hea expenditures of public funds. keeps 
il a choice between rigid controls that reduce pro- 
dt rccumulation tored-up surpluses that make escape 
a f} ] Ov 1MPpPoss ble. 
We istifv inde fi e cont uation of large Ss ibsidies from 
| ‘ ssi prea ry to 1 Ve Ameriean farm produce into 


\ Wheat export bsidies the last 4 vears have cost 
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A two-price system offers us a way out of this dilemma by per- 
mitting normal production by farmers and a movement of exports 
into world markets without cost to the Treasury. 

I believe that American farmers are willing and able to supply the 
export market at world prices, without subsidies, if they are assured 
of a price level on the Americar 


market that puts them on an equ ul 


excha we ba IS with ovner GToup I Our economy. There seelll to 
; he atten: | hat farme ho mnet bn he Ame 

me to be no question but that farmers, who must buy on the Am« 

can market, are entitled to a price here at home commensurate with 


production costs and an American standard of living. Farmers want 
to li ve in i] ¢ ame kind of econ my as their fellow citizens. 

(2) Expanded world markets: Expanding world markets is not as 
easy as it sounds. However, if what we have to sell is competitive 
price with what other countries have to sell, and we have good sales 
men, we should be able to move our surpluses. 

Certainly there are hungry people to move our food but they mostly 
live in weak currency countries. We must have tariff concessions on 
the basis of eX} ort markets acquired, This too W il] be touch be ause 
it will mean trading food for manufactured goods. 

One thine we know is that from 1946 through 1952 we had an un- 
favorable trade balance of $34 billion. Four billion was made up 
through gold reserves in foreign countries but $30 billion was Amer! 
ean aid. We cannot continue this. If we export we must also im 
port. Progress in trade may be made through simplification of tan iff 
reguiations, 

(5) Avricultur: | research: Congress must vive heed to adequately 
financed agricultural research for through the results of research 
farmers produce more elliciently. The de velopment of new and bet- 
ter crop varieties which are resistant to disease IS one ot Many eX 
amples. 


(4) St. Lawrence seaway: To farmer's here in t] e Midwest the ck 
velopment of the seaway to Duluth will be of tremendous benefit. 
This 14-State area in 1950 produced nearly one-half of all agricul 
tural commodities produced in the United States. About 8 or 9 per 
cent of all produ ed in the world. 

A deep-water outlet will mean cheaper transportation for agricul 
tural commodities from this area shipped into both American and 
world markets and cheaper rates on supplies used. 

In conclusion lay | say that in my opinion there is no one cure-all 
for farm ills. a he crop control program should be retained unt we 
find something better but it 

No one program will fit al 


snot a sound long time solution. 


lseements of agriculti 


ire 
Lhe Acricultural Advisory Commissi n,. @ tal lish | by the hast 
Congress, is a good idea. The Secretary, advising with this Commi 
sion, Ss ould implement a broad program which may be adopted DY 
the 84th Congress. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Pearson. 

The CuHatrmMan. The next witness is Mr. J. M. Punderson, of the 
Rochester Dairy Cooperative, and speaking for the National ¢ 
eries Association. 
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STATEMENTS OF J. M. PUNDERSON, OF THE ROCHESTER DAIRY 
COOPERATIVE, ROCHESTER, MINN., AND CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL 
MILK MARKETING ORDER COMMITTEE; JAMES H. LARSON, 
SHAWANO, WIS.; AND W. W. THOMPSON, WINTHROP, MINN., 
SPEAKING FOR THE NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Punprerson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
know that you are pres ed for time. I have prepared a written state- 


ment You will note from the cover sheet that this statement is en- 
dorsed by a large number of Midwest dairy cooperatives including 
several of the largest from Wisconsin, Michigan, and lowa. 


The document above referred to is as tollows:) 
This statement is endorsed by the following organizations: 


Antigo Milk Products Cooperative, Antigo, Wis. 


A & G Cooperative Creamery, Arcadia, Wis. 

Albert ea Cooperative Creamery Association, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Baulawin Cooperative Creamery, Baldwin, Wis. 

Toeit ooperative Creamery, Barron, Wis. 

Central Dairy Sales Cooperative, Chicago, Il. 


Ch ese Producers Marketing Association, Monroe, Wis. 

Chippewa County Cooperative Dairy, Bloomer, Wis. 

Colfax Cooperative Creamery, Colfax, Wis. 

( lidated Badge Cooperative, Shawano, Wis. 

airy Coop-rative Institute, Shawano, Wis. 

uirvlan | Cooperative Association, Juneau, Wis. 

ri Milk Products Cooperative, Eau Claire, Wis. 

liswoith Cooperative Creamery, Ellsworth, Wis. 

rmers Cooperative Butter & (heese Association, Zumbrota, Minn. 
armers Cooperative Creamery Co., Clear Lake, Iowa. 

armers Cooperative Creamery Association, Keosauqua, Iowa 
ounta pb City Cooperative Creamery, Fountain City, Mis. 

va Creameries Association, Ames, Iowa 

wa Cre ery Operators Association, Garner, Iowa 

adysmith Milk Producers Cooperative, Ladysmith, Wis. 

ike to Lake Dairy Cooperative, Manitowoc, Wis. 

McDonald Cooperative Dairy Co., Flint, Mich. 

Madison Milk Producers Cooperative Association, Madison, Wis. 
Mankato Creamery Associttion, Mankato, Minn. 

Medford Cooperative Creamery, Medford, Wis. 

Michigan Producers Dairy Co., Adrian, Mich. 

Minnesota Cheese Producers Association, Pine Island, Minn. 
Minnesota Creameries Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

Minnesota Creamery Operators’ & Managers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
Neosho Valley Coop-rative Creamery Association, Erie, Kans. 
North Star Dairy, St. Paul, Minn 

tice County Cooperative Creamery Association, Faribault, Minn. 
| 

~ 


cochestel Dairy { ooperative liochester, Minn 

St. Croix Valley Cooperative Dairies, Glenwood, Wis. 

tate Brand Creameries, Mason City, Iowa 

lurtle L ke Cooperative Dairy, Turtle Lake, Wis 

\V isconsin Cheese Prod rs Cooperative, Plymouth, Wis. 

Wis nsin Cooperative Dairies, Menomonie, Wis. 

Wis sin Creameries Association, M: son, Wis. 

\\ onsin Butter kers & Managers Association, Reedsburg, Wis. 


> 


Mr. Punprerson. The Midwest is united in its stand against inequi- 
ties created by the administration of several of the milk marketing 
orders. There is nothing new in this attitude. Three years ago the 
M dwest appeare d before the Gillette Senate subcommittee and pro- 
tested against these abuses. Dairying is tremendously important in 
this area. In Congressman Andresen’s district alone there are 220,- 
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000 milk cows, with an annual production of 1.4 billion pounds of 
milk, considerably more than 1 percent of the total production of the 
United States. This milk, together with the sale of cattle produced 
in these herds, brings in an income well over $60 million. Our 
cooperative in Rochester handles 400 million oe of milk an- 
nually and has 4,000 producer members. The National Creameries 
Association is largely composed of cooperatives representing pro- 
ducers of milk used for manufacturing. 

Other witnesses will discuss the general problems of the dairy 
farmer in this area and suggest programs that you might consider 
for enactment into law. I shall reserve my statement for a discus- 
sion of fluid milk orders of the Federal Government, and the manner 
in which these orders are being administered to the detriment of the 
producer of manufacturing milk and butterfat here in the Midwest, 
and to the detriment of city consumers. 

You are no doubt familiar with some aspects of the Federal order 
program for fluid milk markets. Briefly, orders are issued by the 
Department of Agriculture which establish the prices which milk 
distributors must pay the farmer for milk, and the manner in which 
such milk will be pooled in fluid milk markets. The fluid milk pro- 
ducer apparently has found these orders somewhat helpful, inasmuch 
as the program has expanded over the last 20 years to cover some 
0 markets in this country, and perhaps a third of the milk sold in 
fluid milk markets in the United States. 

The committee will understand that, in fluid milk markets, some 
milk over and above the needs for milk for distribution in fluid form 
to consumers is needed in order to meet daily and seasonal variations 
in demand for milk. Under the orders, all milk which is not sold 
in the form of fluid milk by handlers or distributors is classified in 
so-called surplus milk categories. Milk that is surplus to fluid milk 
requirements in the markets is used in the production of cream, ice 
cream, butter, cheese, evaporated milk, and other manufactured dairy 
products. 

Under the fluid milk orders, competition in the procurement of 
milk from producers by distributors has been largel ly eliminated, at 
least as far as price competition is concerned. It makes no difference 
at what price the farmer would be willing to sell such milk, the price 
is established by the Government on the basis of such facts and argu- 
ments as may be advanced at public hearings, and then these prices 
govern until changed by the Department of Agriculture. Also, the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, under which the 
Federal milk marketing orders are written, provides that the terms 
of an order must be approved by the producers in the market before 
it can be either issued or amended. 

Under conditions where a very important aspect of normal com- 
petitive forces is eliminated, as is the case when price competition in 
procurement of milk from producers is eliminated, and when pro- 
ducers directly involved have the power of veto over price levels to 
be established by the Government, it is very important that price levels 
be very carefully deve ‘loped and changed as supply and demand con- 
ditions change, otherwise the entire fluid milk price structure will be- 
come arbitrary and unresponsive to needs for adjustment. Under 
usual business conditions as we know them in this country, price 
relationships are governed by competition. Under the Federal order 
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program, Government fiat establishes the prices and relationships be- 
tween prices, subject only to the wishes of the local group, irrespective 
of whether their wishes are in the interest of the public or of other 
eroups which could and would furnish milk to the market. 

It has always been recognized that the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 carried provisions, depending upon how they 
are administered, which could be us sed to erect walls around the 
favored nearby producer, and limit legitimate competition from pro- 
ducers outside the immediate supply area. The Congress wisely rec- 
ognized this possibility, and tried to safeguard the public interest and 
to eliminate the possibili ty of local monopolization of the fluid milk 
market when the act was passed. ‘The question is, so it seems to me, 
Is the act being administered : iwccording to the intent of the Congress, 
or is it being administered so as to give the local milk producer around 
our fluid milk markets a monopoly position in the market, with all 
the attendant evils which we know flow from monopolistic practices / 

In endeavoring to keep and maintain open and free movement ot 
milk and dairy products in our fluid milk markets, the Congress, in 
passing the Avcricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. enacted a 
provision designed to prevent restriction of the movement of milk and 
dairy products into fluid milk markets. This provision is found in 
section 8 (c) (5) (G) of the act, and provides that— 

Sec. 8 (c) (5) (G). No marketing agreement or order applicable to milk and 
its products in any marketing area shall prohibit or in any manner limit, in the 
case of the products of milk, the marketing in that area of any milk or product 


thereof produced in any production area in the United States. 


It should be obvious from this provision that the C ongress was con- 
cer! ad with the possibility that the powers of the act might be used 
to erant a large de oTee of loca | mi nopoli zation in fluid mM) ilk markets, 
and therefore sought to forestall sucha development by their provision. 

Unfortunately, we find that the fears of the Congress were very well 
founded. In spite of the provision quoted above, the De partme nt has 


developed a number of provisions In m lk orders which effe tively 
restrict the free movement of milk into a fluid milk market ope ratine 

ler Federal control. You centlemen do not have to take my word 
for this \ I] you have to do is to read the arguments of the Depart- 


ment in the Babylon ease, in which the Department argued, to put the 
matter briefly, that the provision, section 8 (c) (5) (G@), applied only 
to the products of milk, and not to fluid — 

I should like to aor out that Congressm August H. Andresen 
was instrument: u] in securing the passage of aa provision of the Agri 

ultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 which forbade the Depart- 
ment from issuing orders which would limit the movement of milk 
into a fluid-milk market. The Congressman knows my views in this 
matter, that the manner in which the Department has administered 
the Agricultura] sachestiiece Agreement Act of 1937 is in most blatant 
and arrogant conflict with the provision of the act with which Mr. 
Andresen sought to protect the interests of farmers who desire to enter 
a fluid-milk market. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to anticipate your questions as to how 
this is done. It is done very simply, as follows: 

l. Hirst, the Department excludes some producers by limiting its 
full regulation to milk delivered to ‘plants defined as pool plants. 
Plants, in order to be considered a part of the fluid-milk market, must 
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ship a given percentage of the milk received from prod cers to the 
market as fluid milk during some selected period of the year. Plants 
meeting such definitions are subject to the full scope of the order and 
are called pool pl: wits, In other words, milk from such p ants ise ‘lassi 
fied and pooled, and priced under the terms of the order. Under such 
circumstances, milk from some producers enters the market from non- 
pool plants. It is in the handling of such milk that the restrictive 
nature of the current methods of administering the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 become evident. 

Ze Milk from producers delivering to nonpool plants is carried in a 
different category from that of pool plants. Milk from such nonpool 
plants is classified at the lower-order uses, even though it may have 
been used as bottled milk, as long as supplie trom pool plants were 
sufficient to fill the fluid milk needs of the market. When such milk 
finally becomes classified as class I—fluid milk—the handler who sells 
such milk in the marketing area must pay into the pool the difference 
between the fluid milk price and the surplus price This | means that 
there is a charge, levied on milk from produ ers seeking a market, 
which is diverted to the local produc er, even though the loc “ producer 
did not have a market for such milk through his handler or did not 
sup p ly sufficient milk to meet the market’s ne¢ ds. 

There are vast supplies of grade A milk in the Midwest. As an 
example, my organization, one among many, has shipped many mil- 
lions of pounds of fluid milk throughout the East. South, Midwest, and 
Southwest. Whenever local production is insuflicient to fill the needs 
of numerous markets, we have been called upon to furnish the markets 
with qualified, wholesome milk. This development of shipping to 
distant points has been due to the very great Improvements in shipping 
milk in refrigerated trucks over the last 10 to 15 years. 

Now, with this so-called compensatory- payment Provanion, 1 what do 
I find as manager of the Rochester Dairy <; ooperative’ 1 imply t that 
many of the markets which we have faithfully servic a over the last 
10 years have been taken from us by the arbitrary methods of classifi 
cation of milk under many ITederal orders and the compensatory- 
payments levy when our milk is shipped into such markets. For 
example, it a handler 1 such a federally regulated market is short 
of milk and seeks milk from my organiz ition, how can he pay for it ¢ 
First, he has to pay the price which we ¢ harge, which, of course, 
based upon what we can do with the milk and our outlets for it. 
Then, 1f he pays us our price, he can use such milk in his market, 
but if it is used as class I or fluid ik ie will have to pav a levy into 
the pool equal t o the difference re the fluid-milk price in the 
order and the lower surplus prices. The net result is that he does 
not buy our milk except under the most dire conditions of shortage. 

The Department of Agriculture argues that the so-called com- 
pensatory payment provisions are necessary to protect the pool, which 
is merely a polite way of saying th: at the entire market is to be given 
to the local producer irrespective of whether he meets the needs of 
such market or whether the local p yroducer can meet the competition 
from my producers. But, of course, it is to be realized that the 
Department writes its orders in such fashion that local producers are 
satisfied, and one sure method of satisfying them is to limit the com- 
petition they may meet from other producers. 
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In addition to the outright restrictive devices in the Federal orders, 
the price levels ee are very important. If arbitrarily high 
prices are established in fluid-milk orders, consumption is decreased 
and production encour: teed. It is a cold and solemn fact that, under 
Federal orders, and leaving aside abnormal conditions during the war, 
the Federal orders have not been even remotely effective in reducing 
surplus milk in federally regulated milk mz arkets and thereby bringing 
supply and demand into closer balance. On the contrary, surpluses 
have tended to stay large or to increase under Federal orders. This 
means that the orders have ” een used to establish arbitrarily high 
prices for fluid milk, thereby reducing consumption and increasing 
production. Such increased | aenaliantion must be used in the produc- 
tion of manufactured dairy products. This also increases the scope 
of the price-support purchases under the price-support program. 

ne effect of increased supplies in fluid-milk markets is to destroy 
our market for cream. We formerly shipped many thousands of 
cans of cream per year to eastern markets. Now, due to increasing 
supplies in these markets, these shipments have dropped to a trickle. 

We think the Congress should see to it that the Department admin- 
isters the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act as the Congress 
intended; otherwise we think the Congress should revise the act. 
We in the manufactured-milk industry are limited in price supports 
to 90 percent of parity at present, with the possibility this level of 
support may be lowered, whereas the prices of the fluid-milk producer 
are supposed to be established at a level which will furnish an ade- 
quate supply of fluid milk. Un soo ite ly, so far, the so-called ade- 
quate supply has included not only enough milk to fill fluid-milk 
requirements but, in addition, vast amounts of milk which have to 
be sold as manufactured dairy products, thereby increasing our bur- 
den. It istime that the fluid-milk consumer was not required, through 
the Federal orders, to underwrite the production of volumes of milk 
far in excess of his needs for fluid milk in federally controlled markets. 

As an example of how these prices are established at an arbitrary 
level, I would like to give you an example from the operations of 
our own cooperative. For a number of years producers in many 
southern and southwestern markets did not produce enough milk 
to meet the needs of the city population for fluid-milk consumption. 

My cooperative association, as well as many others in this general 
area, had a very nice market there during the winter months for milk 


to be used as fluid milk. So what happened 4 The Federal order 
was put into effect in these markets, and prices were raised to such 
a high por: that production was encouraged so much that those 
markets are becoming surplus markets. Thus, we not only lost our 


market but. in addition, we are now faced by increased competition 
from the surplus milk in such markets which will be manufactured 
into butter, cheese, and the like. 

There are many other aspects of the administration of the Federal 
order program which are subject to the most serious criticism, but 
lack of time does not permit full explanation of these problems. 
Suffice it to say that in some milk markets the price of milk entering 
manufactured dairy products under the classified price system is so 
low that distributors in such markets, including cooperative dlis- 
tributors, can manufacture dairy products at such low prices that 
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they take away the markets of those of us who pay our producers 
as much as possible for such milk. Of course, the producer in such 
areas is not harmed by such low prices, since the high arbitrary fluid- 
milk prices build up his blended price to acceptable—I might even 
say unduly profitable—levels. 

I would like to emphasize that we are not calling for the discon- 
tinuation of Federal milk orders as such. 

We urge, however, that the orders be developed and administered 
in such fashion that competition is not stifled and local monopoliza- 
tion of the fluid-milk markets is not encouraged. 

Prices should be kept at levels that will not encourage the produ 
tion of huge surpluses over the fluid-milk needs of the markets. No 
devices or provisions which limit the free movement of milk from 
market to market and area to area should be tolerated. 

We feel that the orders can be so written and administered that 
the factors of which we complain can be eliminated. Unless this is 
done the Congress should drastically revise the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. George B. Pfeifer, of the North Star Dairy 
Cooperative, also speaking for the National Creamery Association 
on another phase of the milk question. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE PFEIFER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION AND GENERAL MANAGER 
OF THE NORTH STAR DAIRY 


Mr. Pretrer. Chairman Hope and members of the committee, my 
name is George Pfeifer, and I am assistant secretary of the National 
Creameries Association and general manager of the North Star 
Dairy, a federated cooperative association, with our main oflice 
located in St. Paul. 

National Creameries Association is composed of some 950 plants, 
located in the States of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Michigan. 

Our member organizations, of whic h about 85 percent are loc: ally 
owned and operated ec ooper ative associations, are interested primarily 
in the production and sale of manufactured dairy products, par 
ticularly nonfat dry milk solids and butter. 

In developing our statement for the committee we have been work- 
ing with our colleagues in this and other areas, the thought being that 
we would try to save the time of the committee by dividing up the 
presentation of our views among several persons. 

Accordingly I will deal primarily with programs which we propose 
for the purpose of disposing of present and possible future inventories 
of dairy commodities purchased under the price-support program, 
while my colleagues will deal with other matters, such as the } proper 
level of price supports, import control, and marketing orders in 
fluid-milk sheds. 

Programs for the disposition of dairy commodities acquired 
under the price-support program. Numerous programs could be 
described which would aid in the disposition of stocks acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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In the case of butter, a so-called rollback program has been sug- 
gested, under which the market price of butter would be permitted 
to drop substantially, and producers would be paid the difference 
between the new market price and the announced price-support level 
by a direct payment through the plants to which they deliver their 
milk and butterfat. 

Also a plan has been suggested whereby, with the purchase of 
pound of butter at regular prices prevailing in the market place, the 
consumer would be entitled to purchase an ‘additional pound of Gov- 
ernment butter at a markedly reduced price 

Frequently it has been proposed that this country dump its holdings 
of butter and oe dairy commodities at reduced prices 1 foreign 
countr! 

All of ‘cha proposals have some merit and they also have some 
serious flaws. With regard to the rollback proposal, there is consid- 
erable question as to whether legal authority now exists for the devel- 
opment of such an operation. The bargain-sale plan is difficult to 
administer without a oreat deal of chiseling. 

It is to be noted that difliculties of administration also exist with 
regard to the rollback plan, the primary problem being that in all 
probability, under such a plan, the Government would have to pay a 
subsidy on butterfat used in the manufacture of any dairy commodity, 
a feature that would markedly increase the cost of the program. 

The National Creameries Associat ion 1s unalterably opposed to any 
program designed to dispose of the butter now in the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, or that nay be acquired hereafter 
in future programs, to foreign countries at reduced prices. 

First, foreign outlets for butter are quite limited. To engage in a 
large-scale dumping program for butter would ruin the economy of 
exporting nations such as New Zealand, Australia, Denmark, Canada, 
and the Netherlands. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that these nations are our allies 
in the so-called cold war now in progress, and which may continue 
for the foreseeable future. 

Such action on our part would lead to the most immediate and 
drastic sort of trade retaliation that these countries could develop. 
They would no doubt restrict our exports of cotton, wheat, and other 
export farm commodities, to the extreme disadvantage of our col- 
leagues in agriculture in this country. 

Of perhaps equal importance is the fact that we believe that, if 
there is to be a deduction in the price of butter stocks of the Commo- 
dity Credit Corporation, or stocks that may be acquired in the future 
under price-support programs, our own consumers should be given 
the benefit of such reductions. 

We all pay the taxes that support the agricultural programs of 
this country, including the price-support programs, and 1f there is to 
be any disposition of butter at reduced prices, we want our own con- 
sumers to benefit. 

We do not mean to infer that no butter can be disposed of abroad. 
There are a number of charitable institutions which ship food packages 
and bulk food to foreign countries, and we see no objection to furnish- 
ine butter to these agvel 1es. 

Also. there may be tims ; when it would be possible to dispose of 


sizable quantities abroad in such a fashion that this would not 
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interfere with the regular international trade in butter on the part of 
our allies. 

Recommended foreign disposition programs: Two commodities do 
lend themselves rather readily to a program of foreign disposit on 
which would not be subject to the criticism of a similar program 
for butter, these being nonfat dry milk solids and, to a lesser extent, 
cheese. 

You gentleman are well aware — there are many areas in the 
world where the population has availab oe tirely inadequate supplies 
of milk. Further, in many of these areas, the population is so heavy 
relative to the land resources that all of the available arable land 
must be used in the production of crops which go directly into human 
consumption, such as rice and other cereal crops, rather than use in 
livestock enterpr ises, 

My own organization has had considerable experience in exportin 
dairy commodities, particularly nonfat dry milk solids. Our major 
efforts have been expended in Mexico, other Central American coun- 
tries, and to some extent in South American countries. 

These countries, with the possible except ion of Argentina, are deficit 
milk production areas, and the people badly need and are willing to 
use large volumes of our nonfat dry milk solids. At the present time, 
most of the dry milk solids shi p yped t o these countries is used for 
reconstitution purposes. 

Careful handling and use of high quality ingredients makes a very 
acceptable fluid milk, and in the areas where we operate, milk con- 
sumption through the method just mentioned has increased tremen 
dously. 

However, large outlets still exist in these areas, and we hope it will 
be possible to develop a program which will realize the full potentiali- 
ties of these areas as users of our milk solids, and other dairy 
commodities. 

Our experience in developing, through our own resources and 
efforts, a market for nonfat dry milk solids in Central American coun- 
tries could, in our view, be adapted toa much larger program of foreign 
disposition under the auspices of our Government. Our experience 
indicates that the following actions must be undertaken in order to 
have a sound and successful program : 

The price at which the commodity is made available to foreign 
consumers should be at a level which will enable our supply to be 
competitive with supplies from other exporting nations. 

In some instances, due to differences in price level in this country 
and competing foreign countries, it will be necessary to pay a small 
export subsidy. It may be necessary in the initial phases of the pro- 
gram to incur larger export costs in case of exports to countries which 
now do not use nonfat dry milk solids, but which offer great con- 
sumptive potentialities for the future. 

We have had some considerable success with consumer packages, 
and believe that this phase of the problem has been solved. It should 
be obvious that, in order to develop a large-scale business, we must 
stress distribution in consumer packages. 

Distribution of large-size packages for institutional use has certain 
possibilities, and reuse of containers would be a factor of some 
importance in increasing the popularity of the program. 
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3. The high quality nonfat dry milk solids should be shipped under 
the program, al dso processed that it reconstitutes readily. ; i f 

1. Instructions as to use. The packages in which the milk 1S dis- 
tributed to consumers must be adequately marked in the language of 
the recipient countries, and very clear instructions imprinted in order 
to secure the best preparation of the milk for consumption. 

Phis is an absolute necessity if full potentialities of the program 
are to be realized in expanding the market for our commodity in these 
countries. 

With regard to marking, we would urge that the markings of the 
packages show very clearly the origin of the commodity in this coun- 
iry. Inasmuch as this program would be sponsored by the Govern- 
ment, our Government should get full credit for making it possible 
for these foreign consumers to secure the product. 

It ismy observation that heretofore this country has shipped billions 
of dollars’ worth of commodities abroad to help feed the populations 
of our allies and other needy nations outside the Iron Curtain, but 
that in far too many instances this country did not receive any, or at 
least very little, credit for its actions. 

On the other hand, we have heard reports of other nations receiving 
a great deal of credit for the shipment of volumes of commodities 
that were infinitesimal in relation to the volume of similar commodities 
furnished by our own country. 

It is nonsense to spend vast sums of money aiding people that we 
want as our friends and allies, yet at the same time to so handle the 
distribution of such commodities that the population is not made fully 

val he origin of the product. 

5. We should undertake a program, perhaps in cooperation with 
the point 4 program, but in any event a definite part of this program, 
whereby personnel could be developed to demonstrate the proper use 
of the commodity to the people to whom our dry milk is shipped under 
the program. 


6. In operating this program, we think it imperative that it be a 


eP OTT 


cooperative venture between the Government of the United States, 
the foreign governments 1n those nations which would recelve the 
commodity and persons in the dairy industry here and abroad. 


It ( r belit i that the development ot close working arrangements 
between our foreign representatives and the governments of the for- 
eign nations involved are practically a necessity for the proper conduct 
of the program. 

In addition to this program, we assume that the current programs 
whereby nonfat milk solids are furnished to the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund would be continued, as well as utilization under our own 
school lunch program. 

With regard to cheese, in the past we have been able to dispose of 
some considerable volumes of cheese in foreign outlets, namely Great 
Britain. In conducting this program heretofore, our operations have 
been predicated upon the proposition that such volumes as we sold to 
Great Britain would be in addition to the volume that country re- 
quired to take under its contracts with other foreign exporting nations 
such as New Zealand, Canada, and the like. This proviso is necessary 
if we are not to disrupt the foreign trade of these nations and lead to 
retaliation and other forms of discrimination against our export 
commodities. 
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Recommended domestic disposition programs: In this phase of 
my report to the committee, I assume that we will continue to dispose 
of as much commodity as possible through the school lunch prograin, 
charitable institutions, both domestic and foreign, and to other Gov- 
ernment departments that use our commodities and would otherwise 
purchase them in the open market. 

The outlets listed above are not sufficient to dispose of large volumes 
of commodity such as the Commodity Credit Corporation now has in 
storage. Disposition of such large volumes requires a different 
program. 

Prior to the war, relief distribution of butter and other dairy com 
modities provided an outlet for large volumes of such commodities 
purchased by the Government as a price-support measure. However, 
at the present time, the relief load is relatively small, and further- 
more, no widespread organization exists to handle distribution to 
persons on rehef. 

In view of the foregoing, we recommend to this committee that 
it approve a program for the diversion of undergrade butter imto 
butter oil. Under the present price-support program, the Department 
of Agriculture buys only Grade A and Grade B butter. 

Perhaps this is justified in view of the fact that Government in 
ventories In many Instances must be held for much longer periods 
than commercial inventories. However, it cannot be e@ainsaid thi 
this hasa tendency to make under oracd butter the butter of conmer¢ 
and undererade butter undoubtedly is one factor in the declinu a 
demand for butter that we have witnessed the last few vears. Cor 
sumers who buy a bad pound of butter very frequently turn to 


substitutes. 


The committee no doubt recognizes that we are proposing a divei 
sion program, Whereby the butter is diverted from regular trade 
channels to other food use channels. Diversions progran re coli- 
mon in some of the other commodities, but heretofore we have been 
unable to develop a program to divert butter to othe food uses, 

We believe that the proposal to divert undererade butter to butter 
oil would be a very effective diversion program for the following 
reasons: 

1. It would convert the butter to a commodity which would keep 
longer and deteriorate much less rapidly than the original butter. 

”?, It offers an outlet where the butter could be used to advantage in 
industrial food uses not now using butter to any material extent. 

3. It would improve the general quality of butter available to the 
housewife. We feel that selling undergrade butter to the housewift 
is detrimental to the long-run interest of the dairy farmer, since i 
axiomatic that low quality product injures the demand for the entire 
production. 

t. The butter would be used in this country, and therefore, our ow) 
consumers would benefit throug! | 


} ‘ . . ’ 
rh having consumed the butter im some 


form, and in the higher quality of commod ties they onsume in hich 
the butter would be used. 

d. The expense of the program totheG vernment would be edu ed 
as compared to a program wh ch cd Ssposes of the | itte DV 2g veaway 


oo ] 
techniques either here or abroad. 
Long range dairy program: Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra T. 
Benson, in issuing the dairy price-support program tor th s marketing 
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year, indicated that he expected the industry to develop a program to 
take the place of the current price-support program in time for it to be 
instituted next marketing year, beginning April 1, 1954. 

Several committees of the dairy industry, established under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture, have been at work on the 
problem for some months. 

So far, no formal program has been recommended by the committees, 
although numerous suggestions are being considered. We know that 
the Congress and the administration realizes that any program devel- 
oped for the dairy industry must be integrated with other farm pro- 
grams, and this is indeed a ‘difficult task. 

Current agricultural programs, including those of the dairy indus- 
try, are the result of evolution over a long period of years, and some 
of the best thought of the Congress, the administrations of the last 
two decades, and dairy leaders during that period, hence it is not so 
easy to de ‘velop entire ly new programs almost overnight, so to spe valk, 
If “the committee will indulge me, I have the following summary of 
suggestions which we wish to make at this time: 

1. The levels at which milk and butterfat should be supported in 
future programs is one of the most vexing questions confronting us. 
Some of you gentlemen will recall, no doubt, that when the legislation 
establishing mandatory support prices for the basic commodities was 
before the Congress in 1952, most of the major farm organizations 
opposed the legislation. 

Our organization thought then, and now things, that fixed high 
level supports are wrong in principle as a long-run proposition. We 
must all realize that fixed high level supports may have serious reper- 
cussions, in the long run, on the market for dairy products. 

Fixed high-level supports that are not accompanied by rigid con- 
trols over production and marketings will in time almost inevitably 
be accompanied by large-scale pure chases of di airy products by the 
Government, for which no readily available outlet exists. 

This will lead to serious public criticism and perhaps the end of 
the program. No legislative authority exists that authorizes the 
control of dairy production or marketings, whereas such authority 
does exist for the basic commodities. 

While recognizing these facts, however, I am sure you gentlemen 
know how diflicult it is for dair y farmers to understand why it should 
be suggested that the price- support levels for their commodity should 
be reduced, while that of their colleagues producing basic commod- 
ities should be maintained at 90 percent of parity. 

Also, many persons with some knowledge of the matter feel that 
one of the major causes of the depression of the twenties was that 
agriculture was allowed to become so seriously depressed that it 
upset the entire economy. 

We should try to strike a balance in establishing price supports for 
the dairy farmer that will help in maintaining his prices and income, 
yet at the same time try to avoid the accumulation of vast stocks in 
the hands of the Government. Congress must face the fact that this 
problem involves all agriculture. 

It should be realized that fixed high-level supports for the basic 
commodities will in time lead to limitation of acreage and market- 
ings—a statement already borne out by the establishment of wheat 
acreage allotments for this coming vear. Acreage released from the 
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basic crops will no doubt be used, and the use of such released acres 
will have an important bearing on dairy production, particularly 
toward increasing it. 

2. Population in this country is increasing at the rate of about 2.5 
million per year. It is entirely possible that, in a few years’ time, 
the current dairy surplus will have turned into a deficit, if population 
continues to grow faster than the production of milk in this country. 

For many years milk production has not kept pace with the increase 

n population growth. 

To date during the first 8 months of this marketing year the volume 
of milk produc ed in this country that was surplus ‘to the utilization 
of milk by our population at prevailing prices amounted to about 
6 to 7 percent of total production. 

Accordingly, barring sharp declines in demand for milk and its 
products, and very heavy increases in production, in a few years’ 
time the population of this country should be consuming all the milk 
and butterfat we produce in this country at reasonable prices to the 
dairy farmer. 

Since this appears to be the outlook I would like to suggest to 
the committee that we develop an interim program, covering the next 
few years, that would embody the following features, some of which 
are already in operation: 

Interim dairy program: To be applied for several years pending 
the strengthening of dairy markets through population growth. 

(a) The factors to be considered in establishing price-support levels 
and whether they should be fixed or flexible were discussed previously. 

(6) Continue the industry’s program for the encouragement of 
the consumption of dairy commodities through the program now being 
conducted by the American Dairy Association—a program of trade 
promotion and public relations sponsored and financed by the dairy 
farmer. 

(c) Continue current Government programs for use of dairy 
products purchased under the price-support program in school lune h 
and distribution through charitable institutions, both domestic and 
foreign. 

(dq) The Government should lend its active support to aiding the 
industry in developing and operating a program of disposition of 
surplus nonfat dry milk solids in foreign milk deficit areas such as was 
described heretofore in this statement. 

The Government should continue to endeavor to dispose of its 
price-support inventories by foreign disposition when such disposi- 
tion can be accomplished without export dumping that would react 
to the disadvantage of our foreign trade in other agricultural com- 
modities, and to the extreme disadvantage of the foreign dairy export- 
ing countries. 

With the exe eption of nonfat dry milk solids, and to a lesser extent 
cheese, we, as stated previously, believe that the possibilities of foreign 
disposition in line with the principle just stated are very small. 

(f) As a major part of the interim program, provide for the 
development and operation of a program to divert undergrade butter 
from the regular retail market to butter oil, which in turn would be 
Tepowes of to industrial food users. 

) Use every tool available to the Government to encourage " 
ar in of milk and dairy products between areas in this country, 
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as to avoid setting up local monopolies in fluid milk markets which 
can only lead, over a period of time, to higher prices for consumers 
and lower consumption of fluid milk, and to increased production of 
milk in fluid-milk areas that will have to be used in manufactured 
dairy products. 

The increases taking place in our population will not result in much 
increase in fluid milk consumption if we maintain prices of fluid milk 
to consumers at such high levels that consumption 1s reduced from the 
levels that it wo ld otherwise attain. 

We submit that if the problem of dairy surpluses is attacked in a 
coordinated fashion along the lines suggested for the next few years, 
there is a very strong possibility that increases in population relative 
to milk production in this country may result in relatively strength- 
ened dairy markets, and eliminate the necessity for the Government 
to operate any broad scale program for the economic relief of dairy 


farmers. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Pfeifer. 

The Cnamrman. We will next hear from Mr. Frank D. Stone, of the 
Land O'Lakes Creameries. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK D. STONE, GENERAL MANAGER OF LAND 
0’LAKES CREAMERIES, INC. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 

Frank Stone. I am general manager of Land O'Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. My statement will be directed toward the 
ion existing in the dairy industry. I shall point out some 
changes which in my opinion would improve the situation. 

Six months from today we will be facing a new milk flush which 


ild be bigger than the one just past. It is important that the exist- 


f rp! ( be | qu lated be ore that time. Che Se retary already 
as ample authority to act on this matter, so I will confine my remarks 
to the longer time objective of a new or revised program. 
Because support prices for the six basic farm products are fixed 
t 90 percent of parity, it would not be wise or fair to ask 
ilk pre ducers to acce pt a price oT less than YU percent ot parity. 
I say it would not be wise if support prices of farm products other 
in milk make their production more profitable than the production 
Of Ik. Then the pre luction of these products would inerease and 
production would decrease to the point where prices for milk 
products 1 ight go to dangerously high levels 


We are 1 vy aecused of pricing oO irselves out of the market, but 


during the years since the war the position of the dairy industry has 
en one of shortage about as much of the time as it has been in the 
tion of surplus. 
Phis particularly applies to butter. Specifically, in 1948, 1951, 


and 1952 prices for milk and dairy products were thought to be too 
Prices for butter were much above supports. This was not 
because milk, butter or any of the products of milk were oversupplied. 
Pricing ourselves out of the market is not necessarily related to 
rice supports, and I repeat that it does not seem fair and might not 


he wise insofar as planning for the dairy industry is concerned to 
red e support 1 ees on dairy products while they are being con- 
nu 1 « } il ( ml litt 
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However, it would seem that there are some Improvements that 

‘an be made within the structure of continued price supports. 

The whole idea that fluid milk must be produced near its market is 
outmoded. Milk is now being hauled several hundred miles and de- 
livered in a fresh and wholesome condition. Fluid milk marketing 
orders should be amended to permit delivery of fluid and wholesome 
milk without penalty wherever prices justify the een 

It is not justifiable to charge the consumer more for dairy products 
than Is nee essary. To do so curtails its use and helps to bring about the 
su rh a with which we are so much concerned, Surpluses at times 

bound to occur, but we should avoid them as much as possible 
and be able to sensibly handle them when they do oceur. 

The support price for milk has been accomplished by the purchase of 
only three products, American cheese, butter and nonfat solids. ‘This 
method of support has the effect of channeling surplus milk in the 
flush season to a comparatively few plants. 

Casein has historically been a product made from skim milk in the 
flush season of milk production. Casein has not been supported as a 
product, with the result that our casein business has been lost to 
importers. 

It might be a good idea to try to recover our domestic casein market. 
Forty or fifty million pounds of casein are imported annually. Since 
the amount of casein made from 100 pounds of skim milk is approxi- 
mately 3 pounds, whereas 9 pounds of nonfat dry milk are made from 
100 pounds of skim milk, we could replace by manufacturing our casein 
the manufacture of about 150 million pounds of nonfat dry milk 

olids. Other products that might be bought on the support program 
re cheeses other than American types and e ni Mig gy milk. 

Other ways of avoiding surpluses would be to try to retain the 

oreign markets which we have developed, particularly on nonfat 7 
milk solids, and there is virtually an unlimited market abroad for thi 
product. 

It would certainly seem justifiable and wise for the Commodity 

Credit Corporation to reimburse domestic exporters on their exports 
so that they could maintain these markets. Our loss of these markets 
has contributed to a very appreciable degree to the accumulation of 
surpluses in Government hands. 

Consideration should also be given to the development of new mark- 
ets where we desire improved international relations and where our 
foreign competitors do not now deliver dairy products. 

I refer in particular to such populations as India and other similar 
countries where food is a vital problem. Food might easily be a better 
instrument for international relations than dollars. Such develop- 
ments would improve our position both at home and abroad and are 
important for consideration before we get too excited about lowering 
prices at home. 

It seems inevitable that we must sooner or later return to the idea 
of flexible supports, for while I believe we must have support prices, 
it would seem that support prices should be directed more at farm 
income than simply at price levels. 

In large crop years prices could well be lowered but they should be 
supported. One w: ay that this could be accomplished would be through 
what has come to be known as a self-help program. Many dairy 
farmers are interested in such a program. 


58490 


pt. 4 
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Certainly without Government assistance the dairy farmers are do- 
ing what they can to market more products easier and at less expense. 
However, the term “self-help program,” in the thinking of many, 
includes a two-price program. 

If dairy farmers are to engage upon such a program, they must have 
the help of Government and be assured that certain inequities will not 
be allowed to exist. For example, such a program could not work 
unless there were controls on the imports of dairy products. Also, the 
Secretary, in assisting in the development of a self-help program, must 
see to it that the inequities in the present milk marketing orders are 
removed. 

There can be little doubt but that these orders have been abused and, 
if these abuses are not corrected, a self-help program would defeat 
itself. With the producers’ interests clarified, a program might be 
developed which would be more flexible than the system we now have. 
The following, in broad outline, contains the important points to be 
given legislative consideration : 

1. Set up a corporation similar to the present Dairy Products Mar- 
keting Association for handling all surpluses and collecting all pay- 
ments if producers are to finance with their own funds the operations 
of the corpor ation. 

2. Select a representative board from districts, giving consideration 
to the milk production in each district. It would seem that the Chair- 
man of the Commodity Credit Corporation should be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the board and be present or represented at every meeting. 

The board should announce all support prices, using some flexible 
rule for its determination. 

The corporation in its first instance should be financed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on a cash advance or guaranteed loan 
basis. 

5. If the operation can be thought to be truly financed over the years 
by the dairy industry itself, then payments into the corporation ‘fund 
should be made by ‘the processors who participate in the program. 
These payments to be made on a flexible basis determined by the 
board. 

We recommend consideration of an expanded self-help program 
along these lines. Such a program should facilitate the present sup- 
port-price program. The Secretary would be relieved of the admin- 
istration problem of determining the level of flexible prices 

The directors and the corporation would have limited objectives 
to fulfill and would save time, storage, and operating costs. The total 
cost of caring for the surpluses of dairy products would be reduced by 
the flexible provisions of the plan. 

There is no queston but what the consumers of this country are criti- 
cal of present methods of operating the support program. If a self- 
help program such as outlined could be made to work it should remove 

much of this present cr iticism. 

I know that the dairy farmers who make up the membership of the 
Land O° Lakes creameries and its directors all appreciate the efforts 
of this committee in trying to find a better solution for the problems 
of the dairy farmers. We hope and believe you will find one and 
thank you for your efforts. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Stone. 

The next witness is Mr. John L. Olson, president of the Minnesota 
Livestock Breeders’ Assoc iation. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN L. OLSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA LIVE- 
STOCK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, AS PRESENTED BY VERLON 
WELCH, SECRETARY OF THE MINNESOTA LIVESTOCK BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wetcn. Mr. Chairman, as our president, Mr. Olson, found he 
could not be here this morning, he asked me to make this statement for 
him. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Verlon Welch, 
secretary of the Minnesota Livestock Breeders’ Association, with a 
inembership of 2,990 registered cattle, hog, and sheep breeders, and 
commercial swine producers. 

Mr. John L. Olson, president, is unable to be present today, and has 
asked that I file this following simple statement in behalf of the Minne- 
sota Livestock Producers. 

It is our belief that the whole support program should be reappraised with an 
idea of developing more flexibility in the program. 

It is a fact that high rigid supports, particularly on feed, are aggravating the 
problems in agriculture today. We would further state that any program 
developed should not create more problems than it can solve or that will penalize 
the efficiency or self-reliance in American agriculture. 

We call attention to the fact that any special program formulated now for 
cattle growers, for example, is favoring one group over another because the 
livestock feeder a year ago faced the same two-barreled loaded gun—high feed 
costs and lower prices—as do the western growers this year. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity to make this expression 
to this group. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Welch. 

The next witness is Mr. Alf Larson, representing the Minnesota 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts. Is Mr. Larson present ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarmman. We will return to Mr. Larson if he shows up at 
a later time. ‘The next witness is Mr. Clinton Moline, president, and 
Mr. C. Turnbeck, secretary, of the Minnesota Turkey Growers Asso- 
ciation. 


STATEMENTS OF CLINTON MOLINE, PRESIDENT, AND C. TURNBECK, 
SECRETARY, OF THE MINNESOTA TURKEY GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Mouine. I am the president of the Minnesota Turkey Growers 
Association and we represent approximately 3,500 turkey growers in 
Minnesota. 

Twenty years ago turkey was a rare and special treat and could 
be served by only a few fortunate people in the higher-income 
bracket and usually only on Thanksgiving Day. Today turkey is 
very abundant and cheap. It not only is priced within the range of 
everybody’s Thanksgiving budget but is used as a year-round, every- 
day food item. 

The deve ‘lopment of such an industry is possible only because of our 
free-enterprise system. This could not have happened in a controlled 
economy of parity prices and quota production. 

The turkey industry has repeatedly gone on record as opposing any 
farm program which guarantees the producers any profit and re- 
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quires quota production. Such a program causes stagnation of any 
industry to which it is applied. It tends to favor the large producer 
who benefits because of his large-volume base and assures his profit 
at this volume. It discriminates against the small producer and 
makes if Impossible for al y nes omer or beginner to establish himself 


because he has no base Ol quota. ' 
The Minnesota Turkey Growers Association recommends the fol- 


lowing program iS most be} efic ] il to the turkey industry : 
l. Government support ot turkevs only at a price below cost of 


produ tion. Thus, supply and demand would continue to be the regu- 


lator of the size of the turkey crop. Growers would thus continue 
to strive to reduce production costs resulting in c ntinued expansion 


l 


of the industry, as well as redu hy the prices of our product to the 
consumers. 
Figures from USDA, August 15, 1953, indicate country turkey 


prices at 87-percent parity, which is approximately 11 percent above 
farm pro luection costs. hus, Government support ot turkey prices 
] 1 ] + 


should not occul intil turkey prices drop below the production-cost 
hecure ¢ f 76 pereent ot parity. 
To msure supply-and-demand regulation of crop size, it 1s gener- 


ally it It that the figure of (0 per ent of parity be recommended as the 


support figure. 
2. We recommend that research on all phases of agriculture be 
greatly accelerated. Resear hy emphasis should be placed on animal 


and plant diseases, nutrition and crop production, marketing and 
the use of agricultural products. 

Agriculture in general, as well as the turkey industry, is a very 
hazardous industry bec ause of production and marketing problems. 
Greater stability and lowered production in costs can only be per- 
manently attained through research. Lowered production costs with 
increased production are the only possible means to continued higher 
standards of living. 

Figures offered by Milo Perkins indicate that agriculture spends 
Cl ly one-tenth as much for research as does other 11 dustries, 

Research should be jointly financed by Government and the agri- 
cultural industries. The turkey industry, as well as other industry 
groups who recognize the importance of additional research, are 
developing programs to raise revenue within their own groups. Such 
funds would be used to supplement increased Government appropr!- 
utions, 

3. Inereased statistical information on crop size as a method of 
stabilizing production. The poultry and turkey industry can vary 
production rapidly and as a result, a short supply and higher prices 
one year results in expanded production and lower prices the follow- 


ing year. Statistical information bringing production trends to 
growers would result in more uniform crop size, and growers would 
reduce their size of operations if statistics indicated the tendency 


toward expansion, or visa versa. 

Statistical information should start with a breeder hens’ survev 
on October 1 preceding production year, and continue with monthly 
hatchery reports of eggs set and poults hatched starting with February 
1 continuing through June. 

A detailed schedule of necessary statistical information has already 
been filed with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. , 
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The turkey industry wants to thank this committee for the work 
they are doing. We submit this for your approval. 

The Cuamman, Are you appearing also for Mr, Turnbeck ¢ 

Mr. Mourne. Yes, sir. He is the secretary of the association. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

The Chair notes Mr. Alf Larson is in the room at the present time 
and will call on him to present his statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF ALF LARSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, MINNESOTA 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Larson. I am representing the Minnesota Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts and we met in a special session at the Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, September 50, 1953, and passed a motion to have Alf 
Larson, secretary-treasurer, present the following statement to the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives at the 


1-9 


hearing in Minneapolis on October 12, 1953: 


We feel the progress of getting Conservation on the land in this Nation is, in 
large measure, due to the unselfish work of the locally operated and locally con- 
trolled soil-conservation districts h the technical help provided by the Soil 
Conservition Service 

This setup has proven very satisfactory and effi nt and we strongly recon 


mend no changes be made in this arrangement 


We heartily endorse the proposals made in the Hope-Andresen bill with regard 
to upper watershed control 

That is our statement. We tried to make it short. We realize 
you centlemen have a lot to go over. I would like to add a little 
bit to this. Particularly we have been hearing that some changes 
are to be made as far as the reorganization of the Agriculture De- 
partment is concerned, and we understand it is going to affect the 
Soil Conservation Service with regard to the regional offices. I be 
lieve if you are going to dispense with the regional offices you are 
going to curtail the work that we are doing, particularly now when 
you have appropriated $5 million for watershed or flood control in 
the watershed. We are going to need a lot of highly skilled tech- 
nical help which we have, particularly in our regional offices. 

The reason we do have those highly skilled technicians in our 
regional offices is because at the State level we do not feel we can 
have sufficient work to keep these men busy because they are con- 
sidered high-salaried men. In all fairness to the Government which 
is appropriating the money, we feel if we can use them on a regional 
level we can keep them busy all the time. We want to encourage 
and urge that if any changes are to be made that you let this setup 
as we have it now, as far as the district and the State and the regional 
and the national level are concerned, and that no changes be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. iss thank you very much, Mr. Larson. 

The next witness is Mr. Fred Rohe, president of the Twin City 
Milk Producers comedies 


STATEMENT OF FRED M. ROHE, PRESIDENT OF THE TWIN CITY 
MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Rone. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Fred Rohe, president of the Twin City Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, Minn. 
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I am a dairy farmer and still happen to live on my farm. Since 
[ am a dairy farmer, I will confine my remarks entirely in this discus- 
sion to the agricultural problem as it concerns the dairy industry. 
The problem is not just one of finding a satisfactory self-help or 
price-support program; in fact, there are so many angles to this 
problem that its solution will be extremely difficult, if not entirely 
impossible, under present conditions. 

The following expressions are mVy OWN, but they have been ap- 
proved by the officers of the association I represent. I do not know 
what proportion of dairy farmers think as [ do, but to me it 1s utter 
folly for the Nation's dairymen to try to develop a self-help program 
until such time as they have been given definite assurance that the 
importation of all foreion dairy products will be controlled. 

The solution is made more difficult because in recent vears Con 
gress oranted the right to manufacturers of an Imitation product 
to use the historic yellow color of butter, thereby paving the way 
for fraud and de« eit in the sale of that product to the American con 
sumer. This has been a great factor in lowering the per capita 
consumption of butter in a few years from 17 pounds to about 
Ss pounds at the present time. 

There is also the added danger to the dairy industry now in the 
desire of some processors to remove the butterfat from milk and and 
substitute a much cheaper vegetable fat, and sell this imitation dairy 
product to the Nation’s consumers. 

This process, as you can readily see, increases the amount of butter- 
fat that must be made into butter—a product ot which we already 
have a surplus—and also greatly increases the opportunity for addi- 
tional fraud and deception at the expense of the American consumer. 

I firmly believe that the present practice of Government purchases 
consisting mainly of the better grades of butter, and leaving the lower 
grades to be used on the consumer's table, is all wrong. The sale of 
1 pound of low-grade butter does more harm than all the good the 
Government can do in the purchase of many times that amount of good 
butter to support the market. 

I think dairymen as a whole will readily acknowledge that our 
public relations should be improved with regard to the rank and file 
of the Nation’s consumers and also with regard to the lawmaking 
bodies—the Senate and the Congress of the United States—to the 
end that all may better understand our problems and the importance 
of the dairy industry to the Nation. 

lf the follow ng suggestions were put into effect. I believe support 
prices for dairy products might eventually be unnecessary : 

1. A joint effort on the part of everyone interested in our dairy 
economy, both in industry and in Government should be made in the 
direction of doing everything possible to discourage the production, 
sale, and consumption of butter grading 90 score or less. 

2. Deny the historic yellow color of butter to any imitation product. 
Prohibit the removal of butterfat from milk and the substitution 
of any other fat to that milk. 

1. Tf dairy product prices are to seek their own level in a self-help 
program, then dairy farmers should be assured that they can purchase 
subsidized grain or feed at whatever parity ratio dairy products are 
sold at. 
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Federal milk-market orders have played an important role 1 
maintaining market stability in many of our large fluid milk seed 
during periods when chaotic conditions would otherwise have pre- 
vatled. 

Iixtreme vigilance, however, must be exercised in keep the pricing 
provisions of all orders in proper relation to dairy markets. They 
should provide for a fair premium over manufactured milk—that 
much, and no more. That premium should be only enough to assure 
the market of an adequate ae ply of high quality milk. 

6. Producer class I prices, dealers’ margins, and the practices of 
organized labor, should be very carefully scrutinized in markets where 
there is too great a difference between the price that the producer 
receives, and what the consumer pays for that milk. 

We cannot, in justice to the dairy farmer, impose upon him the 
task of perfecting a self-help program, while at the same time we are 
paying the farmers producing corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, and rice a 
premium to raise soil-depleting crops. 

We believe, therefore, that it will be hecessary to continue support 
prices on dairy products, until a new program is developed and has 
been given an opportunity to demonstrate that it can and will work. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much, Rohe. 

The Cuairrman. The next witness will be Herman Olson, of the 
Minnesota Dairy Industry Committee, representing a State creamery 
association, as the Chair understands it. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN OLSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MINNESOTA CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Orson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Herman Olson. I am the executive secretary for the Min- 
nesota Creameries Association with headquarters in the New York 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Minnesota Creameries Association is a member of the National 
Creameries Association and we endorse the statements made at this 
hearing by representatives appearing for the National Creameries 
Association. 

At the regional or district meetings of members of the Minnesota 
Creameries Association, held during September and October of this 
year, our members did deliberate and thoroughly discuss and consider 
possible a and adjustments in the general farm program as 
enacted by the Congress and administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Resolutions were adopted at these district meetings, treat- 
ing on points of the farm program and other aspects of our marketing 
problems. 

Statements of policy and consensus of members attending all of our 
district meetings are set forth in a number of resolutions that were 
adopted, and deal with aspects of marketing, other than price sup- 
ports. We firmly believe that realization of the objectives outlined 
in our resolutions will constitute appreciable progress toward what 
will eventually prove to be a self-help program for our Midwest dairy 
farmers. We believe that the implementing of changes recommended 
in marketing procedures will obviate the need of acquisition by the 
Government of large stocks of dairy products under the price-support 
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provisions of the current Agricultural Adjustment Act, as it 1s now 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The statements herein referred to are attached and made a part of 
this testimony. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Olson. 

(The resolutions above refered to are as follows: ) 


RESOLUTIONS Apoprep aT District MEETINGS, MINNESOTA CREAMERIES ASSOCIA 
rion Hetp DuRING THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1955 


RESOLUTION ON IMPORT CONTROLS 


There is inconsistency in any policy that encourages imports of agricultural 
commodities which are being supported domestically pursuant to provisions of 
the Ag ultural Adjustment Act, and for which Government price supports 


are invoked, 

We ree, therefore, that section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
194!) Ii mended so as to correlate import quotas with domestic production 
igricultural commodities, purchased by the Government from time to time, 
to support the price of such commodity. 


RESOLUTION ON CONSUMER GRADI 


Undergrade butter has long been recognized as a sales liability and as a factor 
responsible for much of the loss in butter consumption. 

We endorsed the position taken by National Creameries Association at its 
annual meeting, held at Wisconsin Rapids on June 17, when our national as 
sociation went on record favoring and advocating compulsory consumer grades 
for butter We further endorsed the position of NCA which urged that butter 
scoring below 90 be labeled “cooking grade 

We also recommend that undergrade butter, scoring less than 90, be supported 
by the Government at prices sufficiently below graded butter to obviate com 
petition: that stocks of undergrade butter thus acquired by the Government 
be converted to butter oil that such butter oil be sold for food-manufacturing 
purposes at competitive prices. 


RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL MILK-MARKETING ORDERS 


The United States Department of Agriculture, BAE, statistics support the 
contention that much of the current surplus of dairy products was realized 
as a direct result of unwarranted increased production of milk in areas where 
production and marketing is governed by Federal milk-marketing orders; and 
that butter production during the first 6 months of 1953, for the Nation as a 
whole, on a percentage basis, was two times the rate of increase of butter 
production in the State of Minnesota for that same period. 

We request that the Congress of the United States investigate the admin- 
istration of Federal milk-marketing orders, and take steps to amend the law 
under which Federal milk-marketing orders are operated; that the Congress 
determine the extent to which such marketing practices tend to reduce con- 
sumption of fluid milk when artificially and uneconomically priced. We fur- 
ther urge that provisions be made, in the law, for correlating the price of 
market milk with the parity price for manufacturing milk, in such manner 
that the price for market milk will reflect the parity price for manufacturing 
milk, plus the increased cost of producing market milk; and that if milk deficits 
occur then the price for market milk shall also reflect the cost of transportation 
of available market milk 

We urge that the Congress take such action as will assure that the USPH 
milk code and ordinance shall be the criterion and standard for determining 
the grade of market milk produced in areas where production and distribution 
is controlled by Federal milk-marketing orders. 


The CuHatrMan. The next witness is Mr. Gordon Klenk. With him 
will be Mr. F. L. Bailey and Mr. William Case, speaking for the 
Minnesota Farm Council, and I understand also for the Red River 
Valley Potato Growers Association. 
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STATEMENT OF GORDON KLENK, FARMER AND STATE CHAIRMAN 
OF MINNESOTA FARM COUNCIL, EASTON, ACCOMPANIED BY F. L. 
BAILEY AND WILLIAM CASE, SPEAKING FOR THE MINNESOTA 
FARM COUNCIL AND THE RED RIVER VALLEY POTATO GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kuenx. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this com- 
mittee, my name is Gordon Klenk. | am a farmer in Faribault 
County, in southern Minnesota, and I also represent the Minnesota 
Farm Council. 

After a series of meetings held throughout the counties in the State 
of Minnesota at the congressional district level and at a State meeting 
held on yesterday in Minneapolis we prepared the following reso- 
lutions. I shall read them. 

I. The Minnesota Farm Council favors 90 percent parity on basic 
storage crops such as wheat, oats, barley, flax, soybeans, corn, and rye, 
that the acreage taken out of production shall be used for soil-conser- 
vation practices or summer fallowing with the provision that on such 
acreage no crop shall be harvested until such time as a better program 
becomes available. 

Il. This council favors 90 percent parity on all dairy products 
being extended to such a time that other satisfactory programs for 
protection of the industry can be developed and placed in operation. 
Ni dairy industry eventually will solve the problem of dairy surplus 
by education and sales promotion. 

Ili. The Federal Government should establish a standard grade 
for butter for table use not to fall below a minimum score of 90 to 
qualify for support purposes. 

IV. Any dairy products imported should be produced under the 
same -* ary conditions as required in the United States. 

V. The welfare of agriculture has largely been dependent upon 
and related to foreign tr: rade. We urge greater emphasis by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States Departme nt of State and the Foreign 
Aid Organization and the Mutual Aid Security Agency in promoting 
sales, trade, and barters by three-way trade or otherwise in the mar- 
kets of the world. We favor limiting imports of farm products when 
domestic prices for a commodity drop below parity. 

VI. We recommend that PMA payments be made on permanent 
soil conservation practices only. 

VII. We endorse the current investigation endeavoring to discover 
the wide discrepancy between the price received by the farmer and 
that paid by the consumers. 

VIII. We heartily endorse the new crop insurance program as 
projected by the administration. 

IX. We recommend that permanent soil-conservation practices, 
such as drainage, creation of storage ponds, land clearing, be financed 
by Government insured loans at a reduced interest rate, and that the 
money so expended by a farmer be allowed as an operation expense 

yearly in the amount in which the loan is repaid, and deductible as 
such from his income-tax return. 

X. The Government should slow down the reclamation of new lands 
for food production until such time as it is actually needed. 
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XI. We urge the United States Department of Agriculture and 
our land-grant colleges shift their research emp yhasis to the utilization 
of agricultural products rather than further increased production. 
Wi also urge improved marketing methods to include higher st: andards 
ialitv and new outlets m industry. 

ALI. This council favors a compulst ry Feder: al labeling act pro 


viding that potatoes shall o7 ly | e sold with a label printed on the bag, 


classifying the potatoes in aecordance vith the est: ablished United 
States grade and that all potatoes Ri: crower through to all retail 
sales must be in bags carrving such label on the bag, with the excep- 
tion of certified seed ree: that the Secretary of Agriculture be 
olven the power to \ ithhold lower grades of potatoes from the retail 
consumers’ market in vears of surpluses and in the event that potatoes 
erading U. S. No. 2 are withheld from the retail consumers’ market, 
that 50 cents per 100 pounds be paid to the grower as a Government 


nb liv to be han dled by the Production Marketing Administration: 
that the enforcement of the labeling provisions of such act be the 
responsibility of the Food and Drug Administration. 


I will relinquish the rest of my time to Mr. Fred Bailey. 


STATEMENT OF FRED L. BAILEY, SPEAKING FOR THE MINNESOTA 
FARM COUNCIL AND THE RED RIVER VALLEY POTATO GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bartey. My name is F. L. Bailey. 

The Cuairman. You are speaking for Mr. Case / 

Mr. Barney. Yes. 

[am from Moorhead, Minn., and speaking for the Red River Valley 
Potato Growers Association, of which William Case is secretary. 

The farm council passed a similar resolution with regard to poti L- 
toes. The Red R: as Valley Potato Growers Association favors a 
compulsory Federal labeling act providing that potatoes shall only 
be sold with a label printed on the baw, classifying the potatoes in 
accordance with the established United States orades, and that all 
potatoes from grower through to all retail sales must be in bags carry- 
ing such label on the bag, with the exception of certified seed potatoes ; 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be given the power to withhold 
lower grades of potatoes from the retail consumers’ market in years 
of ares yluses and in the event that potatoes gr: ading U. S. No. 2 are 
withheld from the retail consumers’ market, that 50 cents per 100 
pounds be paid to the grower as a Government subsidy to be handled 
by the Production and Marketing Administration; that the enforce- 
ment of the labe ling prov isions of such act be the responsibility of the 
kood and Drug Administration. 

This will prevent lower prices and be inexpensive to the Government. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you, Mr. Bailey. 

The next witness listed is Mr. Thatcher, who is unable to be here at 
this time, but will be here this afternoon. 

The CHamman. The next witness is Mr. Paul H. Petran. a vege- 
table grower, representing that branch of the agricultural industry. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL H. PETRAN, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA VEGE- 
TABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION AND DIRECTOR OF VEGETABLE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Perran. My name is Paul Petran. Iam a resident of Freeborn 
County and have been a vegetable grower in Freeborn County for 30 
years. 

At the present I am pee nt of the Minnesota Vevet ble Growers 
Association and am re pres Ing the Ve; gveti ible Growers Association 
of America. 

The Vegetable Growers of Minnesota and the Nation are alarmed 
at the threat of released acreage, diverted by acreage allotments on 
certain basic crops, being used for vegetable production. Already 
vegetables are selling at far below parity rates and at extreme low 
prices. Many of them are now in surplus. 

We feel that it is absolutely 1m} erative, if acre age allotments and 
price supports are continued on any crops, that the erower of un up 
ported crops and particularly of perishables should be protected from 
th comp etition of growers who are being subsidized | y crop support 

For lhstance, only | percent if the rele sed \ heat acreadt of LD 
million acres, would, if planted to vegetables, be disastrous to the 
vegetable industry. 

The \ vet ab le oTowers suggest that a prov ision of omplhance under 
HT Pia pe anand program of a basie commodity be that all acreage 
removed from production under acreage quota allotments for such 
commodity, be placed under a soil organic restoration program as 

pproved by individual State soil conservation committees and that 
ho ¢ rop ia be harvested from such acrea ve 

Under existing rulings, acreage cannot be shifted from one price- 
supported commodity to another. Why allow it to be a potential 
destructive force to orowers of other crops who are paddling thei 
OWN Cahoes. 

Only with some such provision for the control of released acreage 
will the whole farm economy be protected from disastrous and chaotic 
shifts in crop acreage. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. We thank you very much. The next witness to be 
heard by the committee is Robert C. C osgrove, representing the Min- 


nesota Canners Association. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. COSGROVE, REPRESENTING THE 
MINNESOTA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Coscrove. I am Robert Cosgrove, president of the Minnesota 
Canners Association and I am appearing on behalf of the Minnesota 
Canners in opposition to marketing orders on canning crops. 

However, in view of the number of witnesses, if it please the com- 
mittee, I will submit a written copy of my testimony without taking 
your time to read it. 

The Cuamman. We would be very glad to have you take the time 
if you care to but it would help the committee if you can submit it 
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without reading it at this time and I assure you it will be given the 
ame consideration as if you had presented it at this time. 
(‘I he docume} { referred to above Is as follows:) 


RECOM MENDATIONS OF THE MINNESOTA CANNERS RELATIVE TO MARKETING ORDERS 
ON CANNING CROPS 


To the United States House of Representatives Agru (tural Committee: 


INTRODUCTION 


The Minnesota Canners recognize that the review of agricultural programs 
that is being carried on by the Congress and the Secretary of Agriculture is a 
much-needed review, and we are hopeful that the entire farming community will 
benefit from the final assessment 

It is to be expected that, with a review of the scope now being conducted, 
suggestions will be made by some groups that are opposed by other groups. Such 

the case as regards the suggestion that vegetables for canning be added to the 


to marketing orders 





st of commodities subj 


BACKGROUND 


On August 19 Under Secretary of Agriculture True TD. Morse addressed the 


American Farm Economics Association of Corvallis, Oreg., on the subject of 
agricultural problems In reviewing the proposals for farm legislation sub- 


mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture by agricultural economists he said that 
certain general areas of agreement emerge from these reports and therefore 
mmand attention (on 


modities for canning an 





these areas of agreement was a proposal that com 
freezing be added to the list of commodities for which 
marketing agreements and orders could be issued. This proposal may have 
been new to Under Secretary Morse, but as this committee knows, it actually 
has been made many times in the past and has always been rejected by the 
(Congress. 

It started back in 1933 with the passage of the original Agricultural Adjust 
ment <A¢ This act permitted the issuance of marketing agreements by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The canning industry worked earnestly with the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture in an attempt to set up marketing 
agreements for commodities grown for canning that would be of benefit to 
growers and canners alike. 

In the end marketing agreements for canning crops were rejected. They 
were too complicated to apply and, as the administrator stated publicly, there 
Was not sufficient basis to put them into effect. 


RECOM MENDATIONS OF MINNESOTA CANNERS 


The Minnesota Canners respectfully submit that marketing agreements or 
orders on canning crops are undesirable because (1) they are still too complicated 


to apply (2) they are discriminatory against the smaller packer, the more 
efficient packer, and the higher quality packer; and (3) they are not needed. 


REASONS FOR RECOM MENDATIONS 


Such agreements would attempt to accomplish the following: 
1. Limit the total volume of the commodity that could be grown and 

processed. 
Limit the grades, sizes, and quality that could be processed. 
Limit the marketing areas for particular canners. 

These objectives could not be attained without the following harmful effects: 

1. To control total acreage a historical base has to be established. This can- 
not possibly be done without penalizing the growing areas and growing com- 
panies. Canning areas are not static, they have changed markedly in the past 
20 years. Growing companies are the more efficient companies and to stymie 
their growth is a disservice to growers and consumers alike. The more efficient 
companies are able to pay the grower more and sell to the consumer for less than 
the inefficient companies. Benefits from increased efficiency flow in both 
directions. 
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2. Individual canners, especially those of medium and small size have built 
up sales of their brands in selected areas. To force them to market their prod 
ucts elsewhere would destroy years of hard work and could possibly drive them 
out of business because of lack of consumer acceptance of their products in some 
other area. 

3. New processes are continually being developed in the canning industry 
to improve product quality. In doing this the individual canner hopes to gain 
greater consumer acceptance for his products. If the status quo were to be 
maintained under marketing agreements there would be no incentive to develop 
improved processes and the consumer would be the loser. 

The concept of marketing agreements was developed as a means of helping 
the grower obtain a fair price for his product We are in complete agreement 
with this objective, but sincerely believe that it has been and will continue to 
be accomplished in ways much simpler than the use of complicated and burden 
some marketing agreements. 

We, as Minnesota canners, just cannot pay the grower whatever price we 
want to and obtain the acreage we desire. In 1952, the Minnesota acreage of 
peas and corn for processing, the two major crops grown for processing, repre 
sented only 1.1 percent of the State’s total acreage of corn, oats, soybeans, and 
wheat Because of this situation it is obvious that canners have to offer the 
grower a return per acre comparable with returns from these other crops. Since 
prices for these other crops are supported by the Government at levels considered 
to be fair, the prices paid by the processor for crops grown for him have to also 





be fair 

The Cuairman. The next witness is Mr. George Daley, of Lewis 
ton, Minn. I understand he is not able to attend today. 

We will next hear from Mr. Kaehler, from St. Charles, Minn. 

Mr. Kaehler, I understand it, is speaking for Mr. Harrison, who is 
on our earlier list. 


STATEMENT OF R. H. KAEHLER, SPEAKING FOR C. S. HARRISON, 
OF ST. CHARLES, MINN. 


Mr. Karner. Gentlemen of the committee and friends, as a farmer 
I have appreciated the support prices that have been made available 
through the crop loan and sealing program. 

But I have watched the amount of these sealed products, especially 
corn, continue to grow in storage, instead of moving into consumption. 

A group of farmers in Winona County have met several times, and 
have evolved a plan which is offered for your consideration, which 
will keep up farm prices to parity, and prevent surpluses without 
using acreage control. This plan was originated by C. S. Harrison 
in South Dakota in 1931 and since 1935 the Canadian Government 
has been using a modification of this plan for moving their crops to 
market. 

In considering various farm plans, I hope you will agree that parity 
price and cost-of-production price are very nearly the same for the 
country as a whole, although varying widely in localities. 

In connection with this statement, a crop like turkeys, which was 
mentioned before, can be figured accurately but it is difficult to 
figure it with a crop which depends on the weather. 

We propose, first, to determine the probable need in pounds or 
bushels, of the farm products needed by the United States, in the 
next crop year, in each crop likely to produce a surplus. 

Second, to establish for each farm a marketing quota, based on 
previous marketing history of that farm, for which quota, parity 
price would be assured, Kxample: A guaranteed parity price for 
a quota of corn produced on a large dairy farm would have no mean- 
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ing at all to a man who has been feeding all the corn he raised to 


dairy cows, and had been marketing mostly milk products, and no 
corn. Therefore, such a farmer would elect to receive most of his 
marketing quota 1n dairy pre ducts with perhaps some hogs as addi- 


tional quota units. 

We propose 1 marketi gq iotas as oposed to acreage control, with 
farm loans, to su pport price, because 

(a) As acreage is limited, additional fertilizer and closer plant- 
ry is used to practical; overcome the effects of reduced acreage. 
(6) As crop loans are not available until 50 days after harvest, 


much distress grain goes to market at cutthroat prices at harvest 


ins 


time, and this becomes the basis of consumer and speculator prices, 
while the (yover! ment late) continues to hold a large investment 1hh 
sen le d oTaln and storage. 

Example: 300,000 bushels of corn under seal in Olmsted County, 
W hile thee ynmon elevator price continues at $1.20 or less. 

(¢ As acres are removed from growing wheat, or corn, they are 
: dded to the production of OTAaSS, barley, bear Se adding to surpluses of 
these | roducts 

Under the marketing quota plan, parity price for each farmer’s 
allotment would be achieved | \ he fe I] owlnge method: 

An administrative board would be created, patterned after the 
Wheat Board in Canada. After establishing the marketing quotas 
as outlined above, the board would license all terminals, elevators, 
and wholesale buyers of farm products. By so doing, the board can 
establish a parity price to the mills, and na other processors, and 
consumers of the quota allotments, and can restrain the primary buyer 
from buy Ing more th: in the quot: t off eac h f rm. 

To license all common carriers to the effect that they will be for- 
bidden to accept shipments from any other than a licensed dealer. 

Both Government and private loan and storage facilities would be 
available, for the quota production only, as opposed to the present 
support system, which by Government loans on corn, cotton, grain, 
beans, and so forth, sup port all a farmer can produce, at a resulting 
glut of storage and marketing facilities. 

ae in favor of this plan are: 

. The quota farm products will go into consumption first at parity 
price, vastly reducing the Government investment. (Now $1.53 corn 
stays sealed, while surplus corn travels through commercial channels.) 

9. A farmer must. keep his own surplus, he will naturally adjust 
production to the size crop he can dispose of at parity, without tur- 
ther regulation. He can fill his granary with surplus to help out in 
case of crop failure another year. 

This plan makes full use of present terminal, storage, and trans- 
portation facilities. 

1. At the end of the crop year, the Government will have all its 
money back, the marketing allotments will be used up, Government 
storage space will be ready for the next crop, the surplus will be 
owned and stored by individual farmers, who will adjust their next 
year’s production accordingly. 

It can be adapted to any farm crop. Milk is now being marketed 
under an adaptation of this plan. 

The valuable experience of the Canadian Wheat Board is avail- 
able for the benefit of the United States board in establishing this 
plan. 
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7. It can be used in connection with a price-insurance plan which 
has been presented by others. 

8. It can be adapted to other marketing plans without using acre- 
age control. 

v. It would provide insurance against extra high prices because 
the ae or surp lus in farmers’ hands could come to market when 
prices vot, 10 percent above parity. 

The same ‘te could apply to imports. 

10. Becaus se the re woul | be ho Surp yh Is handling over each new crop, 
prices will likely stay at parity or above, and very little Government 
financing or purchasing will be required. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrmman. We thank you, Mr. Kaehler. 

At this time the Chair would like to make an announcement on a 
very important subject. The North American Life & Casualty, by 
whose courte sv we are using this auditorium, has opened its cafeteria 
for those who will be appearing as witnesses early in the afternoon. 
It isa priv: ate cafeteria for its own employees. It is not set up to 
handle a large grou ip. Therefore, we would like to ask all those who 

ire not appearing in the afternoon to eat their lunch at either 510 
Groveland the large gray building across the main thoroughfare, 

st of this building, or at one of the other eating places on Lynndale 

r He nnepin, close by. 

“ also would like to take this time to make a suggestion to the 
committee. I have spoken about it to Mr. Andresen and Mr. Me 
Millan, and that is that the committee continue right through its 
deliberations, its hearings here, but that half of the members go to 
lunch and come back, and the remainder go to lunch at that time. 
The only man who would suffer under that would be the reporter 
here, but we are not going to make him work all that time, because 
I know we have enough people here with written statements which 
could be read, then corrected by a staff member, and submitted to 
the reporter later. 

Is there any objection on the part of the members of the committee 
to following a plan of that kind? 

(No response.) 

That will enable us to have a better opportunity to hear everyone 
who desires to be heard. The Chair understands that the first shift 
under this arrangement will be about 12:15 p.m. The Chair would 
like to suggest to those who are leaving to go to lunch not to go 
en masse but a few at a time so as to create as little disturbance as 
possible. 

Mr. Andresen has an announcement. 

Mr. Anpresen. I might say to the members of the press that Mr. 
Hope will meet with the press for a press conference in the board 
room on the first floor above this room at 1 o'clock. 

The CyHatrman. The next witness on our list is Mr. John W. 
Evans, of Montevideo, Minn. 

The Chair would like to announce also for the members of the 
committee and the members of the staff and the members of the 
Minnesota delegation who are present that they will be served lunch 
in room 11, which is on this floor and to the right as you go out the 
door, beginning at 12: 15. 

Mr. Evans, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. EVANS, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN SOYBEAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Evans. My name is John W. Evans. I farm at Montevideo, 
Minn. As a director of the American Soybean Association, I shall 
make a short statement on the interest which we feel the soybean 
producer in the United States has in the present for farm programs. 

The soybean, a plant originally imported from Asia, has made a 
tremendous expansion in recent years in this country. It has con- 
tributed greatly to the agricultural and industrial wealth of the 
United States. It is grown in at least 30 States. The plant fur- 
nishes fats in the way of vegetable oils for edible and industrial 
purposes and high-protein meals for our livestock feeds and other 
end points, an id when the oil is extracted and the meal used the plant 
invariably leaves nitrogen in the soil. 

Of all our farm crops the soybean ranks seventh in importance to- 
day in the United States. Only corn, cotton, hay, wheat, tobacco, and 
oats outranked it in value in 1951, and I do not think it has lost any 
relative position. Of the States of the Union raising soybeans, Minne- 
sota is expected to rank fourth or fifth this year, as we will raise ap- 
proximately 26 million bushels. We will be exceeded this year 
definitely only | 1y Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois. With the disappoint- 
ing small grain crop in this area this year, the 42,000 farmers in Minne- 
sota ralsing soybeans are very happy at the splendid cash returns 
coming in. In Minnesota soybeans rank about third place in cash 
value importance. Two factors have contributed to the popular posi- 
tion of the soybean. First, the excellent progress made by our plant 
breeders developing new and adapted varieties; and second, the avail- 
ability in the past 10 years of the small- type combine for harvesting. 

Until about 15 years ago we were importing soybeans and also fats 
and oils. For the past 10 years we have been exporting both soybeans 
and oil, and some years we have had a good market abroad. When I 
went on the board of directors of the American Soybean Association 
in 1946 we were raising 180 million bushels of beans. Each year some 
people predicted a surplus. Last year, 1952, we produced 300 million 
bushels of beans, and this year we will produce almost as much. As 
yet there has never been a surplus which disturbed us to the extent 
where we needed to approach Washington for relief. Our growers, as 

i. whole, I am sure feel friendly to the price sup port and marketing 
agreement advantages we have. 

In Minnesota today I believe most of the beans, where storage is 
available, are going under the loan. The farmer likes the price pro- 
tection the plan provides, and he also appreciates not having a glut 
on the market of cash soybeans and the speculator driving the cash 
price down for the farmer who must realize on soybeans for his fall 
expense. A poll of farmers raising soybeans from Minnesota to Mis- 
sissippi and from Ohio to Kansas will reveal a general appreciation 
of the support price service and income protection. 

U p to this time the American Soybean Association, which is a grow- 
er’s association (has never asked that soybeans be IE aced on the basic 
crop list. This would make acreage controls mandatory if certain 
developments resulted in the soybean picture. In fact, 3 years ago 
5 directors from 5 States went to Washington to argue with the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture against imposing acreage controls, and the Secre- 
tary gave ‘us consider: ation for our views. As long as our economy can 
mah our production we can approve a gradu: il increase of soybean 
production. The wiseness of our action 3 years ago has been justified. 
Our increased livestock herds have profited by the ample supply of 
proteins and industry has been able to absorb the oils and other end 
products. 

There is one factor in the situation which could change this picture. 
If too many acres of corn, wheat, cotton, et cetera, were switched to 
soybeans, then we might have a problem. In that case you will hear 
from us as a group, for we have confidence in your close attention 
which you as a committee give to the problems of the American 
farmer. This matter could come to a head during the coming winter 
months. The above statement is not my own but the result of the 
deliberations at our 33d annual convention held in St. Louis in 
August 1955. 

‘There are three other questions in which we have an interest. The 
first one I will mention is that we can use more research on soybeans. 
We have fewer scientists working on soybean research throughout the 
United States than we had 10 years ago. ‘The staff of the United 
States Soybean Regional Laboratory at Urbana has been cut. We 
know private industry is enlarging its research, but the results of 
that type of research will belong to the owners. Soybean growers 
went the Government to maintain a strong interest in crop research 
in behalf of the soybean. 

Secondly, the export market for soybeans has been erratic but at 
times very strong and very helpful in stablizing our farm markets. 
Some years we have sold as many as 60 million bushels of soybeans 
abroad. Too often our low oil content beans go abroad and also those 
having a high foreign material content. Perhaps our marketing 
standards need an appraisal. 

Thirdly and lastly, possible imports of coconut oil disturb us. Up 
to this past year the world price on coconut oil has been high. Now 
this world price seems to be declining, being down to about 17 cents 
per pound. A 3 cent per pound processing tax is still being levied 
on all coconut oil being imported. Qur domestic price on soybean 
oil has been holding around 14 cents. If this processing tax is removed 
at the request of the soap manufacturers, coconut oil can come into 
this country to the detriment of our soybean producers. The cotton- 
seed oil growers will suffer likewise. This question does not come 
directly before your committee, | know, but if the situation becomes 
serious we may ask to present the matter to you. 

The above completes my statement on the soybean. 

I would like to take a minute or two to bring to your attention, as a 
personal contribution, the results of a farmer poll taken at the Chip- 
pewa County Fair in August of this year, located in the west-central 
portion of Minnesota where I live. 

Nearly 400 farmers filled in answers to questions printed on a card. 
The great majority or actually 89 percent stated that they believed 
the support-price system provided income protection. One hundred 
and fifty farmers advised that they approved the 90 percent sup port 
price and 115 favored the 100 percent support price. Almost unani- 
mously they ap yproved greater deve lopment of foreign outlets for our 
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us farm products and a strong majority approved limiting im- 
norts when the domest price dropped below parity. A strong 
majority believe in and support farm cooperatives and REA service. 
Most of the farmers realize that the farmers’ cause is poorly presented 
ner. Only 30 percent of the farmers approve 


To the Ame} Can consi 





! , 
of our Secretary Ezra Benson and 70 percent did not approve of him. 
{) mn t ql ( there W ittle dl tference between the wants of 

ers \ heth r they were Republicans or Democrats. More Demo- 

crats preferred t 100 percent upport price than Republicans and 

versely more Repul ans favored the 90 percent support-price 

r ! ()n the question ¢ f imports of feed o ains more Democrats 

xX i the { \ be Oo maged by these mports than did 
t he Repubh ans I present you Ww th the tabulation of this poll. 

This eompletes my statement before your honorable committee and 


| ppreciat >the opportun ty to appear before Vou. 
Phe Cramman. Thank you very much, Mr. Evan 


Che document referred to above is as follows :) 


To the members of the ar) ommilt 
B is a record of the votil at our booth at the county fair, and is the 
nfé ition that we are leasing to the county papers, as of today. We have a 
I ore detailed report, breaking it down into various methods of percen- 
tage and also in regard to Republican, Democrat, and nondesignated voters, 
which we will present at our next committee meeting As usual our good farm 


yminittee chairman, John Evans, has worked out the details in this respect. 


Gorvpon YockK, County Chairman. 


To Whom It May Concer ms 
The following represents a few comments and the factual figures resulting 
taken at the Chippewa County Fair at the Republican 
booth Three hundred and eighty-eight farmers picked up these ballots and 
filled in the 18 “yes” and “no” answers. The 18 questions were prepared by the 
members of the Chippewa County Republican Farm Committee, and the poll was 
conducted by the farmers that make up this committee. Questions are numbered 
in rotation as listed on the ballot as attached 


from the farmers’ poll 





es | N 0% | 90% | Y No | Yes | No | ot Yes | N 
339 39 l 150 301 54 167 S4 67 37 23% 111 
7 Ss ) 10 11 12 
N Y Ne Ye N Yes No Ye N Y No 
196 101 262 ; 223 29 171 71 209 55 

] 4 f 17 18 
N y N Y N Ye No Ye N Ye N 


67 28 62 32 a7 19 69 206 148 13¢ 8 203 
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IS4 of the farmers voted for a Republican President in the last election, 99 
voted for the Democrat, 107 did not state their party designation 

On many of the questions, particularly price supports, imports, and farm 
cooperative questions, there was no marked difference of opinion by Republican 
loemocrats, or nondesignated yoters 

S9.6 percent of all farmers voting favored price supports as being essentia 
neome protection. &3 percent were for limiting imports of grains when domesti 

were below parity prices. 74 percent approved the principle of pet 
grain imports when domestic prices were above parity 





75 percent considered the farmers’ cause as being poorly presented to the Ame 


ican consumer. 


Secretary Ezra Taft Penson does not stand well in popularity with the farme 
this area with 70 percent expressing thi 2083 voters stating they were d 
satisfied and SS expressing satisfaction The Republican ballots registered 7S 


» SS, the Democrat ballots 3 to 88, and the no-party ballots 7 to 27, with di 
atisfaction the majority in each case 

Only 9S ballots expressed a thought on how to handle surplus products, of 
which the majority, 67, suggested giveaway plans such as school-lunch progral 
etc. The other 31 expressed various ways of trade, sale, et 
e balance, 12 percent, voted for figures ranging from 5 
percent to SO percent By party ballots, 32 percent of the Republicans, 66 per 


On the question of parity, 3S percent voted for 100 percent, 50 percent voted 
for )O percent, and th 


cent of the Democrats, and 10 percent of the nonparty voted for 100 percent 
parity ; 52 percent of the Republicans, 26 percent of the Democrats, and SU pet 
cent of the nonparty voters voted for 90-percent parity) 
JoHN W. Evans 
Chairman of the Farm Division Committee 
GoRDON YOCK, 
Chairman, Chippewa County Republican Committee. 
LORETTA ARDEN, 
Chairwoman, Chippewa County Republican Committee 
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FARMER BALLOT 


¥ ¥ H ¥ 


Fair Booth Poll 


Chippewa County Fair Aug. 20 to 23, 1953 


Auspices Chippewa County Republican Committee 
(Farm Division) 





Do you believe that price support programs, as 


we k them, arg, gssential for far Tow d 
wection\ep.. Bd" dem 45 sale TIGA og 8 Yes —— 
What percentages of fag support prjges based on 

Parity do you favor "Tema scle Seo e ies es. ee 


Will you favor acreage contro!s if exports and 


food consumi Pyagrams can _— 2 
es Bl Bb Res 


DINNER: 5 ne Rees one i oa 


Do you snndlilic. ir extension tc plist ishab 1 Aft Ye oS .. 


What is your recommendation for ee ‘of Gov- 
‘ernmental Owned stocks of farm products ~._-.---..-.-----.- 


GENERAL 

If this area has a big crop of corn and soy- 

beans will a a sufficient ee sas oii %S5— No__ 
Do you favor greater devel lope ts and mh 

nance of foreign outlets for our surplus grain, 

GR B06 ORY: DTORUNS cance wccwnwannuncnne velIN0 4 


Have the recent heavy imports of feed grains 
from ae sources been detrimental to your 


personal “a erations — ge eee - 39— No 
Do you favo a. such impdf when torch 

rices on the commodity are be!ow cee "es No 
prices ¢ 4 e ‘| BRS ; es Nc 
Will you app¥ove the princ’ple of Permitting ¢grfin 


imports when the domestic price is above parity, 
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e ere 37 e for nor? 
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FAIR BOOTH POLL— 


PR » Please Answer All Questions 3 
INGLATION “" ~§ Demecratie, - No | i 


[| { Has the INFLATION created by the previous Nat- 
« ivnal Administration been helpful or detrimental to 
you) a6 a) farmer «c2.s2c0-..- eee |) 


Do you secure adequate farm a for your 


farmi erations =) Yu. No. 
Do mg va in and oo yn s 
13 Faves é 
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page ia an ee factor in success- 


ful m ype is aes wi x gaat - 55 — No__ 


[gf Does y Tg E.A. give iain Heguate e'ectricz 


service Fgh ------------ PP i es No 


Is the farmers cause properly presented to the 


Mario 94 sumer -------_ 4 _------_- eof Nad b 


/ hinistration on I with your 17 
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proval 32 MG ctiiews tidews Soe eos a ee eo No... 
g Are you satisfied with Mr. ae as Secretary of 
{ mes Ponerinae commen en are No__ 
In 195 voted for President Republican __ 
Democrat 
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STATEMENT OF WILBUR LINK, SUN PRAIRIE, WIS. 


Mr. Link. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 

Wilbur Link. I come from Sun Prairie, Wis. That is just outside 
ot M:; re My two brothers and I farm and we feed steers, milk 
cows, we feed pigs, we have a purebred sheep herd and a dairy-cattle 
he Lal nd raise h \ybri ad seed eceorn and orTrain, SO we are diversified. 

With the prices as they are, and with the tightening of our belt 
I am afraid that most of us dirt farmers are busier today than tom- 
cats on a tin roof, so I] don’t havea prepared statement. But I would 
like to talk from a few notes that I have. 

What do I want in a farm program? I don’t want the Govern- 

ent to guarantee me a living, but I would like to have these farm 
prices averaged out. Gentlemen, there is no business that can survive 
vhen you have i price drop in 1 15 to 40 days of 30 to LK) percent. Right 
here I have sales slips. Here is a lot load of cattle that we sold ; 
October 1952 to Oscar Meyer in Madison, Wis. That load of cattle 
brought 32 cents. The same quality cattle were shipped to the Chi 
ago market in January 1953 and were sold by John Clay & Co. for 


i) 


ZZ cents. 

Our milk goes to the Madison milk market and goes in bottles. 
In October our milk brought $5.12—that is, October 1952. In March 
of 1953 our milk brought $3.67. When the milk was bringing $5.12 
n 1952—October 1952—the retail price was 21 cents. The price was 
still 21 eents in March when we were getting $3.67. 

In July they raised our price 50 cents a hundred on milk and they 


1 


said thev had to have another cent, so the av raised the retail price ot 


Diiik mM Madison to BY cents. We were vetting 7 cents a oy coer for our 
milk and it was selling for 21 cents. In other words, it cost 14 cents 
to put that bottle of milk on a doorstep. Some peop ie say supply and 
demand regulate prices, That isn’t the case in everything. 

in our purebred-sheep business in 1940 there were 70 million sheep ; 
today there are 40 million. In 1947 the price ¢ f lambs was 42 cents: 
today it is 18. In other words, if supply and aan worked, you 
would think that lambs today would be bringing 50 cents a pound. 


some peop le Say that by L960 we can ake our way and eat our With 
out of this surplus. 

Gentlemen. I doubt it because with our modern methods, our new 
hybrids, and with our irrigation, and so on, this drainage, I think we 
can double our production tomorrow. It seems to me that the farm 
program has two approaches: One, what can the Government do, and 
what can we farmers do for ourselves? As far as the Government. 
I am for 90 percent of parity. ary people talk about flexible par- 
itv—and that might be all right if it is hooked onto production—but 
I wouldn’t want flexible parity eats r3 men inthe back room were 
flexing. 

As far as the Government is concerned, we hear a lot about this 
surplus wheat and cotton and corn. Personally, I ae our ceiling 
should be raised and we probably should store more of it. It seems 
to me that is good insurance. 

Next, I think we are doing a poor job of selling it. You don’t see 
General Mills or General Motors telling us how m: iny Chevrolets or 
how many boxes of Wheaties they have in the back warehouse. The y 
go out and sell them. All we do in the papers is talk about our sur- 
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pluses. In other words, it seems to me we are poor salesmen and that 
is for the farmer as well as the Agri iculture De partine nt. 

Prices, gentlemen, are a matter of psychology. About 3 weeks ago 
I went to an Angus sale and I was going to pay $500 fora bull. The 
first bull sold for $10,000 and I raised my sights to a thousand dollars 
and ] bought al bull tor il thousand dollars. When I went home I 
thought more of that bull, paying a thousand dollars for him, than 
if I had paid S500. 

In other words, I think there is a lot of ps ychology in the matter 
of prices, It seems to me that we could get businessmen into the 
storage business by possibly giving them tax concessions on surplus 
grains and things that they carry over. Another thing I am wonde1 
ing about on the surpluses—if we shouldn't take them out of cire 
lation. 

Would it be good to have big Government warehouses in New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and New York, where some of these sm 
pluses were moved to the point where they would either be moved 
out of the country to Korea and other countries for peace or moved 
back in in case of a drought ? 

What about butter 4 it seems to me that 3 pe reent of our milk ha 
priced 100 percent ae total product, which is a poor way of pricing. 
J realize that storing o butter Is not a way to get rid of it. You have 
to get rid of the | utter or 1t comes right back on you. Possibly we 
should have taken this butter as cream, so it is more flexible, or would 

be well to cut the production of milk by putting a subsidy—on old 
cows—of 2 or 3 cents to get some of them to market so that we can cut 
our production / 

L would like to come to the last thing: Support son livestock. The 
beef business is roughly 5 times as big as the hog business, 20 times 
as big as the sheep business, and the whole meat business is about 214 
times as large as the dairy business. One trouble about this livestock 
business is the fluctuatio n of prices. I am reading now from the 
Chicago Dai ly Journal, the Se pte somber 5. 1953, copy. It Says, “Lambs 
suffer worst loss in trade history. At the close. Prime lambs cashed 
at 18 cents, a 7-year low for any day. This price was 11 cents under the 
July high point ade n Top lambs at that time brought 29 cents.” 

In other words, gentlemen, in about 42 days, in 20 market days, 
these lambs drop ped from 29 cents to 18 cents, a ji-pe reent drop. 
What I am trying to say is 29 cents | s possib ‘ly too high, 18 too low. 
If we can get these prices around ae 24 or 25 cents, then we farmers 
would know where we are operating. 

What can the farmer do and the Government that isn’t going to cost 
money? First, I think that one thing we can do in the livestock busi 
ness is, I think the Government and we farmers ourselves have got 
to market these animals smaller. I have here the cattle weights, 
the average cattle weights for 1949, The average cattle weights in 
the Chicago market were 1,072 pounds, the average pig weights, 
including sows, were 250 pounds. It seems to me there is some merit 
in trying to make the grade so that your Prime cattle and Prime pigs 
could be marketed lighter. 

Two months ago we marketed some 195 pound pigs and we were 
penalized $2 a hundred because they wanted 240-pound pigs. The 
other things I think we can do is that I think we can have more re- 
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search in new products. I happened to sit in the University of Wis- 
consin and it seems to me that our university has mostly been con- 
cerned with production. It seems to me we have got to get new 
products. It seems to me that the end and the solution of the milk 
business is not storing. We eventually have to sell milk like cokes, 
so the milk can be put in the machine, run outside and in 2 hours it is 
edible. 

We have to get new ways and means of packaging and research, so 
that we can dispose of this product. In conclusion, I would like to 
say that I think we need machinery set up to keep the bottom from 
falling out of farm prices. Let’s set it up so that when this arises we 
lave it availab le : as disas ter strikes. 

Remember, prices are controlled by supply and demand, but also 
by psychology and hysteria. Gentlemen, it has been a pleasure to 
appear before you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Link. ; 

The next witness is Mr. Philip S. Duff. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIPS. DUFF, VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY, 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Durr. My name is Philip 8. Duff and I am vice president and 
secretary of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., whose main office is 
here at Minne: apolis. Among other things we are processors of vege- 
table oils, including the manufacture of linseed oil crushed entirely 
from domestic flaxseed, as imports of flaxseed for other than seen 
purposes are nonexistent. We crush this flaxseed at sera: 
Minn. ; Buffalo, N. Y.; and Kenedy, Tex., as well as Los Angeles, Calif. 

I would like to talk to you briefly on flaxseed, but first a bit of 
background on flaxseed production, if I may. Flaxseed has been pro- 
duced in the United States since Revolution: ary days or before. Now 
90 percent to 95 percent of it is produced here in our Northwest—North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and South Dakota—in that order of im- 
portance. It is a cash crop and the oil therefrom is used entirely for 
industrial purposes. 

Peak United States production was in 1498, when 54,500,000 bushels 
were produced. Last year 31,002,000 bushels were produced, and this 
year about 39,011,000 bushels, of which over 36 million bushels were 
raised in our three States. You see what happened this year is that 
farmers disregarded the plea of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to reduce their flaxseed plantings 10 to 15 percent below 
the 1952 planted acreage and instead increased their flaxseed plantings 
from 3,450,000 last year to t,618,000 acres this year—an increase of 
34 percent—because this year’s support price of $4.05 Minneapolis 
was too high. 

The consumption of linseed oil—the chief product of flaxseed— 
varies as the industrial activity of our economy changes. It has aver- 
aged about 573 million pounds for the last 2 years, which is the 
produce from 27.3 million bushels of flaxseed (obtained by dividing 
the pounds of linseed oil by 21). You will note that this year’s 
production of flaxseed exceeded the current annual consumption of 
flaxseed as linseed oil, because too many acres were planted to flaxseed. 
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In our opinion this was due chiefly to the fact that flaxseed support 


prices for the last 2 years (84.03 and $4.05, Minneapolis—about S80 


percent of parity) were too high, thus resulting in a market price 
for linseed oil which reduced consumption thereof by inviting sub- 
stitution of other oils, to-wit : treated soybean oil, fish oil, and safllower 
oil, et cetera. 

Krom last vei ar’s flaxseed ¢ rop 4 ‘ommodity Credit C orporation took 
title to over 5 million bushels. Next April they may have to take over 
and pay for out of their shrinking cash borrowing powers an esti- 
mated 20 million bushels, which is considerably over 50 percent of this 
year’s marketable crop, after deducting seed requirements. On Sep- 
tember 15, last, the average flaxseed price received by United States 
farmers was $3.48, which is 78 percent of parity. Flaxseed has a 
proper place in crop rotation, but we are apprehensive that another 
large or larger acreage will be pl: inted into flaxseed next crop year, 
especially with wheat acreage severely curtailed next spring. 

Phis means much more flaxseed will have to be taken and paid for 
hy Commodity Credit Corporation next year. They already own 
£88,500,000 pounds of linseed oil, of which 300 million pounds is i 
stockpile and they are offering the remaining 188,300,000 pounds for 
sale domestically at the market, but not less than the equivalent of 
the price support (with few takers, I might add) and are in the process 
of selling to processors some 4 million bushels of their 1952 crop 
“takings” basis buying back the resultant oil. 

What our company Wishes to point out is: Here is a specific and 
clear case of the harm of too high support prices. Desirable as good 
prices are to the well-being and financial soundness of our farmers, 
unreasonably high support prices cannot be continued indefinitely 
vithout eventually bringing disaster (1) to our farmers, when these 
unreasonably high support prices are ultimately removed with years 
required to get rid of huge unmanageable surpluses, (2) to the finances 
of our Government and our national economy through ever-mounting 
taxes to support such a program from which, when abused, popular 
approval will be withdrawn, and (3) to the flaxseed-crushing indus- 
try, because when flaxseed cannot be purchased in the open market 
at a price commensurate with the value of its products (linseed oil 
and meal) then linseed mills shut down and unemployment and fi- 
nancial losses result. 

Obviously, flaxseed is only worth what the flaxseed processors can 
pay for it and they can only pay what the products, less cost of con- 
version and a reasonable profit, will aed I might add that at the 
present time the flaxseed-crushing industry is operating at a loss. 
Remember also, please, that a complicating feature of this whole 
flaxseed-linseed oil picture is the fact that cottonseed oil, soybean oil, 
and linseed oil are all interrelated. 

For instance, cottonseed oil and soybean oil are directly inter- 
changeable and substitutable, and soybean oil, treated and refined 
into a drying oil, can be and is substituted for linseed oil in the pro- 
tective-coating field. Thus, what happens pricewise in one of these 
oils affects the prices of the other oils and if cottonseed oil is sup- 
ported as it is, then soybean oil and linseed oil should be supported 
at a competitive level also. The free, open market normally does a 
good job in matching production to consumption, but under today’s 
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complicated conditions of the United States economy, a minimum 
price must be provided for agriculture at a level which will assure 
the farmer not big profits but protect him against disastrously low 
prices. 

As has been pointed out, flaxseed has a market only if the linseed 


oil and linseed meal oe can be prof itably sold. If support 


prices are continued : a level that necessitates a linseed oil price 
which is high in relation to competing oil prices, then linseed oi] loses 
ts market. As this market is lost, the need for flaxseed decreases. 


it is, therefore, in the best interests of the farmer and of the flaxseed- 
processing industry to have flaxseed selling at prices which will en- 
able linseed oil to regain its lost markets and thereby increase the 
C4 nsumpt ion of flaxseed. 

We, therefore, respect fully submit two recommendations for your 
_ ‘atl one from the immediate and the other from the long- 
pul per nt of view: (1) We urge, through you, that the Department 
of Agriculture support 1954 and succeeding year’s flaxseed crops at 
a moderate price level, comparative with the support prices on soy- 

eans and cottonseed, but protect the flaxseed grower against dis- 
habeenials low prices, and (2) that the provision in the Agricultural 
Act now in effect, which permits the Secretary of Agriculture to set 
each vear the support price on. flaxseed anywhere up to 90 percent 
as he deems best, be retained. ‘This permits flexibility to meet chang- 
ng economic conditions and keeps the Government with its huge sur- 
pluses from intruding into and upsetting private industry, as well 
as the private enterprise of our farmers. 

Respectfully submitted for our company, the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 

I thank you. 


Mr. Anpresen. Next will be Mr. Forrest E. Benson. 


STATEMENT OF FORREST E. BENSON, VICE PRESIDENT, 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Benson. My name is Forrest E. Benson. Tam a vice president 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. We are soybean processors. I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to go on record relative to some of the prob- 
lems facing the soybean industry. 

Soybean processing 1s one of our younger industries and it is only 
during the past 25 years that it has developed into an industry of 
major proportions. ‘The total soybean production in the United States 
in 1929 was only 914 million bushels; the crop which is now being 
harvested will approach 280 million bushels. 1953 soybean produc- 
tion, less seed, et cetera, will produce roughly 514 million tons of 
soybean oil meal and 40,000 t: ak cars of soybean oil. 

[In general, soybean oil meal is used in the manufacture of feeds 
for livestock and poultry; soybean oil is used in the manufacture 
of margarine, salad oil, mayonaise, paint products, putties, finishes 
for automobiles, and sundry products. All of this tells us that the 
industry has spent huge sums for new plant construction and for re- 
search to develop new end products. This, of course, is as it should 
be and the industry will continue such expenditures providing it can 
operate at a pront. 
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To accomplish this the soybean processor must be allowed to operate 
in either a completely free market or a completely controlled market. 
Millions of bushels of soybeans from the crop harvested this fall will 
in all probability be placed under the Government price-support pro- 
gram which gives the grower a measure of protection. If the pro- 
ducer is to be protected under the support-price program, then in all 
fairness, the soybean processor should also have «a measure of 
protection. 

Our problem is simple. The Government soybean support price is 
too high in relation to the market price for soybean oil and soybean 
meal. In reviewing the records of the soybean division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. during the past 12 months, I find that during 
the greater part of that period it was impossible to operate at a profit. 
There were only about a dozen days during the whole 12 months 
that we could buy soybeans and sell the products at the market price 
and show a profit. There were times the loss Was In excess of 21 cents 
per bushel. The soybean industry cannot long survive under such 
conditions. 

I therefore respectfully submit the following recommendation for 
your consideration: We urge, through you, that the Department of 
Agriculture resell to soybean processors soybeans acquired under 
the price-support program at a price which will enable the processor 
to operate at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. The next witness will be Mr. Robert E. Hess. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. HESS, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA STATE 
C10 COUNCIL 


Mr. Hess. We are here today not merely as representatives of organ- 
ized labor, the CLO, but because farm programs and farm income and 
farm welfare are of extreme importance to all sections of the economy 
of which we are a part. 

We have believed thus for many years as is witnessed by the farm 
programs that many of our councils, including the one in Minne- 
sota, carry out. These programs have an educational value not only 
for the farmers and other rural residents contacted at county fairs, 
plowing contests, et cetera, but to our own members. The people who 
carry out these programs, man booths at county fairs, distribute litera- 
ture, and so forth, and thus establish personal contacts with farmers 
and become even more appreciative of their problems. 

We attempt through the distribution of such literature, that I have 
placed before the committee, to convince the farmer that his interests 
and welfare and that of the laboring man are closely interwoven. We 
point out our historic support of the 100 percent of parity concept. 
We compare parity for the farmer to a guaranteed wage for city 
workers. 

We are not here today to attempt to tell the farmer exactly and 
specifically what programs to adopt for the future. We do believe, 
however, that a farm program should be a program of abundance and 
not of scarcity, it should provide adequate income for farmers, that 
the problem of perishables should be solved, it should provide for soil 
conservation, irrigation, and flood control, including protection and 
rebuilding of the natural watersheds. I reiterate our support of farm 
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legislation is historic. The city worker has supported the farm pro- 
grams ini tiated and developed by farmers, themselves, since 1933. 
The thing that disturbs me currently is, despite the fact that farm 
prices have declined “ 13 percent and farm income by 6 percent dur- 
h¢ the » past vear, profits on food produc ts hs ave ris en. According to 


the Wall Street Journal of May 2, 1953, profits of 18 food products 
increased, after taxes, 29.1 percent over the first quarter of 1952 
lhe reason given by Wall Street Journal: 


Che 29.1 percent increase over 1952 reporte d by food companies is accreditable 
mainly to lower farm prices, which have widened the margins between costs and 
selling prices of the food handlers. As long as farm prices do not recover, and 
they havent, the industry will continue to benefit 


‘| his rise in food corpor ition profits con tinued ch Iring the second 
quarter of 1953. Wall Street Journal. July 13, 1953, again shows 
econd-quarter profits after taxes of 16 food products corporations 23.7 
percent higher than in the second quarter of 1952 

New York Times, September 20, 1953. shows same situation for food 
companies. Profits after pr increased 25 percent for 1 grain mill 
corporation, 11 percent for ) baking companies, 13 percent for 6 
qadairy products corporations, aa De percent for 9 unspecified food 
products corporations. 

All of this is not a partic ‘ularly pretty picture, in my estimation. It 
is a picture of disaster unless something is done about it and quickly. 

We believe such disaster can be averted if our farm program is one 
of abundance and does not restrict farm production to dangerous lev- 

if our farm program advances and supports the family type farm. 

We do not think that large reserves of storable commodities are an 
indictment against a farm program. Food is a better weapon than 
bullets in a cold-war situation. This has been proven over and over 
again and most recently in Berlin. 

We should, to the limit of our supply and ability to deliver, feed 
the hungry in other countries that are free or want freedom. This 
we should do not only because we can thus resist totalitarian conquest 
and infiltration but because it is morally and spiritually right to do so. 

hk inally, if the State of Minnesota had a vastly lower standard of 
living than our neighbors, they, the neighboring States, could not long 
endure it. Either the living standards of Minnesota citizens would 
be increased to a level comparable to theirs or all would ultimately 
be dragged down to the lower level. 

So it is in the small and almost stuffy world of 1953. We must 
look forward to world markets not only for the products of our fac- 
tories but for the produce of the farm as well. If we can supply 
food to other nations so they can increase their standard of living, 
build up their economy, and increase their purchasing power, well, 
that just makes sense to us. 

In closing may I remind you that our support of good farm legisla- 
tion is not selfish, political, or conditioned. 

May I take this opportunity to thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the committee members for the opportunity to appear here 
today and express my opinion. 

Mr. Anpresen. Next we will hear from Mr. Howard Pellant. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD F. PELLANT, WISCONSIN ASSEMBLYMAN, 


MILWAUKEE 17TH DISTRICT, REPRESENTING THE UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, CIO 


Mr. Petiant. I have a short brief pertaining to my appearance 
before your committee, in which I have outlined some of the effects 
low farm income has on the residents of the urban areas. 

I realize that my brief does not contain a detailed program to solve 
the farm problem other than some general thoughts. I do not believe 
that I, as a resident of the city, have the experience nor the right to 
spell out a program for the farmer. 

It has been called to my attention that there are some peop le who 
have atte mpted to de Stroy good farm programs by making statements 
indicating that the urban dweller is opposed to farm price-support 
programs and other good legislation that is aimed at aiding the 
farmer. 

1 am a resident of the urban area, a legislative representative of 
an urban area, and also a union representative of industrial workers, 
and as such I have been very close to said people in discussion of the 
farm topic. I therefore felt it was imperative that I appear before 
your committee to clispel such rash and irresponsible statements and 
make it absolutely clear to the committee that the city resident under 
stands the farm economy and how it effects him, and therefore he 
in full support of a sound farm program. 

Ll am making this appearance before the United States House of 
Representatives Committee on Agriculture because of my interest in 
the economy and the standards of all of the citizens whom I represent. 
Being a member of the Wisconsin State Legislature, Milwaukee 17th 
Assembly District, 1 am interested in all of the citizens of our State: 
farmers, workers, small-business men, et cetera. Also, being a repre- 
sentative of the United Automobile Workers, CIO, I am naturally 
interested in the welfare of our working people. 

In my opinion, as well as the opinion of many others, the economy 
of one segment of our society is reliant upon the economy of other 
segments of our society, and this is particularly true of farmers and 
factory workers. These two segments are the actual producers for 
not only the citizens of America, but for the people of the world, and 
when the income of one is lowered, the effects are felt throughout the 
entire world. 

I therefore believe that it becomes the responsibility of our union 
leaders and our public officials to represent all the people involved in 
cour economy. The happenings of today are the best examples as to 
why we should and must be interested parties. The falling of farm 
prices has naturally reduced the income of the farmers; the farmers in 
turn have stopped purchasing the necessary farm equipment; equip- 
ment which paves the way for farm operation at greater efficiency. 
The results are as follows: 

1. Our small farm towns suffer as the result of fewer purchases of 
basic commodities in these small farm communities. The small- 
business men, the country store, the gasoline and oil dealer, the clothier, 
the automobile and tractor repairshop, and even the tavern keeper 
must adjust their purchases of not only the goods that they sell but 
also of the goods that they use. The small town cannot expect to 
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function properly in an area of low income. We must, of course, 
understand that the small town or community is a stalwart pillar of 
our farm economy. 

The working people in the large industrial areas not only feel 
the loss of purchases by the farmer himself, but also the loss as the 
result of the lower income of the small-town businessman. These 
effects are obvious for airanty in the farm-implement industry thou- 
sands of workers have been laid off from their jobs. 

In the J. I. Case farm-implement plant in Racine, Wis., almost two- 
thirds of their production working force has been laid off, a reduction 
from 3,290 to the present level of 1,200, these layoffs coming in the 
last few months and, if conditions do not improve, more layoffs are in 
Sif oht. 

Massey-Harris, manufacturers of farm implements, has laid off 600 
workers and the International Harvester Co. has layoffs running into 
the thousands. These layoffs have their effect on other manufacturers. 
Nash Motors of Kenosha, Wis., has reduced their working force from 
a peak of 11,500, immediately prior to July 1953, to the present level 
of 6,500. Their Nash body plant in Milwaukee, Wis., has reduced 
their forces from 5,500, prior to July, to a level of 2,400 today. 

Wisconsin Motors Corp., a Milwaukee, Wis., industrial concern, has 
laid off 300 to 400 workers in recent weeks. Walker Manufacturing 
Co., Racine, Wis., meneen erase of hydraulic jacks, laid eff 200 
employees. ‘These layoffs by the manufacturers of our basic com- 
modities have resulted in large curtailments of the working forces in 
supplier plants, such as foundries which have reduced production by 
30 to 40 percent; forge shops and many others too numerous to 
mention have reduced hours of work from 40 to 32 hours per 
week. 

The cycle continues on through the small retail store to the 
manufacturer and on back to the farmer and the rest of the world. 

There can be only one result if present farm conditions are allowed 
to continue in their present pattern, and that is another severe de 
pression. We do not have to go back too many years to find out 
the result of a drop in our farm economy, for the great depression 
of the early thirties was without a question brought about by the 
farm depression of the twenties. We have the experience today to 
cope with these problems; we must put our know-how to work and 
prevent another chaotic and sad experience. 

America has not yet reached the sti ge of overproduction, and that 
time should never come. The needs of the peop le here in America 
alone are sufficient to keep our farms and factories producing at 
peak levels for many, many years. While economic conditions, not 
need, prevent many people in American from purchasing our farm 
a iatas. the demand for food by our friendly foreign nations is 
more than enough to pick up the slack. 

Recognizing that it is not ove rproduction, as far as the needs of 
the people are concerned, that is causing the drop in our farm income, 
we must embark upon a farm- distribution program that will make 
available to the consumer farm products at the lowest possible cost 
and at the same time assure the farmer of a reasonable return. 

Past experience has proven that the farmer will produce at an in- 
creasing pace if we make it possible for him to do so. We must 
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assure him of a market for his product, the tools and equipment with 
which to work efliciently, and, most important of all, a cushion so that 
he does not suffer should he produce more than current consumption. 

It is necessary to encourage more production on the part of the 
farmer for many reasons, such as listed above. However, one im- 
portant point we cannot overlook is the fact that our population is 
increasing at the rate of 7,500 per day, and that in 20 more years 
we shall need an increase in farm production of 20 percent to properly 
feed people of that day. 

We have noted the sharp decline in farm income. However, while 
farm income is dropping, we find only a very slight reflection in 
consumer-food prices. Since 1946 consumer-food prices for an aver- 
age family have increased $294, and of this amount the farmer re- 
ceived only $66, while the processors, middlemen, and retailers re- 
ceived $222, While we rec ognize the importance of profit in our way 
of life, we at the same time cannot allow exorbitant profits to destroy 
the very incentive of the farmers to produce. 

It was reported in the Wall Street Journal on May 2, 1953, that 
first-quarter profits, after taxes, of 18 food-product manufacturers 
were 29.1 percent higher in the first quarter of 1953 than the first 
quarter of 1952. 

The reasons for this sharp increase in profits are obvious. This 
type of profit program, however, is oe for an improper distri- 
bution of the total food income. A distribution which leans toward 
the processor, et cetera, can only mean less income for the farmer and, 
therefore, less production on his part and less purchasing power on 
the part of the consumer of farm products. It 1s, therefore, impera- 
tive that this committee make a very complete and thorough investiga- 
tion of the profits derived from farm products by the so-called 
middleman. 

We have seen how disastrous a farm recession or depression can be 
to our entire economic structure. It becomes, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that a strong farm program be instigated immediately. 

As a representative of the city residents in the Wisconsin State 
Legislature and a union representative of working people, 1 know 
that these people from urban areas are in full support of the farm 
price-support program. Our Government has spent bi'lions of dollars 
for guns and ammunition in an attempt to defeat our common foe. 
However, What better ammunition do we have than our surplus foods ? 

The food-distribution program of East Berlin is the best example of 
how potent a weapon food really is. In the past we were willing to 
spend billions to destroy lives while being reluctant to spend any 
amount to save lives. 

Here in America we suffer as the result of an overabundance of food, 
while in friendly nations the people suffer because of the lack of food. 
Would it not be feasible then to put our excess food to good use by 
using it to fight communism, and at the same time keep our farms 
at a high level of production and income, and thereby protect the rest 
of our citizenry / 

We, the people of the urban areas, wish you Godspeed in adopting a 
strong and workable farm program. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. We will now hear from Mr. Howard Carpenter. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD CARPENTER, PRESIDENT, DAIRY 
COOPERATIVE INSTITUTE, SHAWANO, WIS. 


Mr. Carpenter. Honorable Clifford Hope, the Honorable August 
Andresen, and members of the United States Congress Committee of 
Agriculture, the Dairy Cooperative Institute is vitally interested in a 
continuation of the price-support program for dairy products at 90 
percent ot parity. We feel. however. that the pre ent law does not olive 
the Secretary sufficient freedom of method of supporting dairy prices, 
hence, we believe that the following additional method should be made 
available until such time as a new overall price-support program can 
be worked out 


believe that the American people, consumers and producers 

ng dairymen and other agricultural groups, will be best 

le program 1s amel ded to the end that use of our manu- 

factured products is stressed and the storage program reduced 
‘cordingly. 

We recommend that the Secretary buy some of the end products, 


such as nonfat powder, at 90 percent of parity as at present, but that 


other products such as butter and butter oil be purchased at 75 percent 


of parity, a re producers of the support level, that payment 
be made at the plant level to make up the difference. Providing that 
it the average of the butter 1 iarkets and other dairy markets involved 
is above the purchase level set by the Secretary, that the payments 
can he reduced accordingly. 
We concur with the statement filed by Mr. Punderson on behalf 

of the National Creameries Association. 

If possible, we will appreciate having a further conference with 
members of your committee to discuss details of the dairy support 
prol lem 


ANDRESEN. We will now hear from Mr. Albert Quie. 
STATEMENT OF ALBERT H. QUIE, DENNISON, MINN. 


Mr. Quire. My interest in a permanent, long-range farm program 
lies in my occupation as a dairy farmer, hog and sheep producer. 

A farm program is set up to aid the farmer in periods of economic 
strain. 

The medium through which we must work to aid the farmer’s in- 
come is through the price of the product he has to sell. The No. 
problem of anyone is the value of his money. The Government’s 
biggest responsibility—about which there can be no argument—is its 
power to govern the value of money. ‘The Constitution provides that 
he C ONTeSS § hall have “The power to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof.” The Government can do this through its fiscal and 
monetary polici ies. It behooves Congress and the administration to 
do ever ythi ing in their power to stabilize the value of money, and that 
begins with balancing the budget. 

If the inflationary spiral can be stopped and deflation prevented, 
the producer and consumer will have a chance to work out a more 
stable relation with each other. 

Secondly, the price level is governed also by our international trade 
developments. Let us do everything in our power to develop a “trade 
not aid type” of program. If we are unable to meet competition on 
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the international market, we deserve to lose those markets, and will 
pile up surpluses here at home. Let us adopt a two-price system to 
allow Government competition in international trade, in seeking mar- 
kets for our surplus products abroad. 

Further, I feel that research in technological developments will 
bring about changes in production, outlets for products, efliciency in 
production, and a better use of labor, all of which will help to give the 
farmer new markets for his product ; and the ability to produce at 
lowered price. 

The policies of agriculture, business, industry, and labor all affect 
the general price level. Each group should strive toward coopera- 
tion with the other, but I feel that the farmer’s greatest help will come 
in self-advertising of his products and producing a higher quality 
product. 

Sometimes our economy must be protected to prevent an agricul- 
tural depression from upsetting our national economy. For that, we 
need a farm-price-support program, 

I believe in the flexible price-support system for nonperishable 
products. It appears to me that a rigid system has tended to promote 
rather than alleviate terriflic surplus problems. I resent the neces- 
sary controls that a rigid system must impose and, as a taxpayer, dis- 
like the additional burden of administration involved. 

Without these curses, a flexible system allows the farmer free choice 
of how his land is to be used. The complexities of each farm situa- 
tion make it necessary for others to be about as close to the farm 
as the farmer himself, or his manager, in order to completely under- 
stand it. 

‘To — ment a flexible program, I believe that an effort must be 
made to lower our surpluses in many products to bring them closer 
to actu a needs in the normal, domestic, and internation: is pictures, and 
then begin on a sliding scale of from 90 to 75 percent of parity pro- 
eram for all nonperishables. It sems logical to me that the parity 
formula be computed on the basis of the most recent 10 years. 

On perishables, I feel that there should be no Government eens, 
except when the mecretary of Avcri ulture deems it nece ssary to pre- 
vent a disaster. The Government should help producers of perish- 
ables by giving the necessary appropriations for much greater 
research. 

These producers themselves can help by increasing the quality of 
their products ana by advertising their pro lucts more. 

There is perhaps a greater need for a more concerted effort in the 
soil-conservation field. All agencies who now are proponents of soil 
conservation should be under one he ad, even on the local level, and 
work in cooperation with the land-grant colleges and State experiment 
stations, and be with the Extension agents in their office. As it is 
now, basically on the county level, the PMA handles inducement 
ACP payments, Soil Conservation Service, the technical assistance, 
and Extension Service the educational selling job. 

There are definite overlappings of services and in some areas the 
cooper ation between agencies 1S poor. 

[ feel that one agency should handle all aspects of soil conservation. 
Payments should be m: te for permanent practices only. The same 
technical he ‘Ip should be given as is now, under SCS and a concerted 
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effort should be made to educate farmers to the needs of conservation 
practices on their farms because that is the most lasting means of 
keeping those practices on the farm. The layman, or farmer super- 
vision, should be a group of supervisors elected at annual elections 
in the county as the present SCS district supervisors are. I am an 
SCS district supervisor and have been on the county Extension com- 
mittee. After much thought, I believe this is the best way to handle 
the soil-conservation problems. 

I don’t believe that the PMA should handle ACP payments be- 
cause ‘MA is set up primarily to aid the income of farmers under a 
support program. ACP payments should never be used to aid income 
but to induce people to use conservation practices on their land. I am 
a member of the board of supervisors of the soil-conservation district. 
I think we are stymied many times by the lack of ability to educate 
the farmer as well as giving him technical aid. Therefore we need the 
help of the Extension Service. 

Here is the way I think it should be done: Each county should 
have a Soil Conservation Extension agent, and under him and 
through him the technical assistance would be given the way it is now 
in Soil Conservation Service, and the inducement payments should 
be given through that organization also, and farmer supervision would 
be carried on the way the Soil Conservation is now—farmers elected 
at large from the county to suppress that program. 

Under one departmental head all the way from Washington down 
to the county I think a better job can be done with soil and water 
conservation and forest conservation by unification of effort. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you for your excellent statement, Mr. Quie. 

Mr. L. A. Seath, of Albert Lea, is the next witness. Is Mr. Seath 
here? In the absence of Mr. Seath, he has sent a statement to the 
chairman which I will put in the record at this point as being his 
presentation. If he comes later on we will give him a few moments’ 
time. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF L. A. SEATH, FARMER, ALBERT LEA, MINN 


The American people aim to operate their economy through the use of capital. 
Capital plays an important part in the life of all of us. We buy this or that 
as we have the capital with which to pay. Capital is a receipt for wealth. 
The earth is the source of all wealth and, therefore, in its first analysis earth’s 
production is the source of our capital and farm production an important 
source of capital. 

When the price paid for an abundant farm production is high, we have 
prosperity, not only for the farmer but for the rest of the people as well, for 
a lot of new wealth has entered our economy, and we have a lot of new capital 
entering our capital system. When farm prices get low, new capital enters 
the capital system and we have a less prosperous economy. If farm prices 
get too low, we soon have so little capital that there is litthe demand for the 
raw materials not produced by the farmer (steel, for example, used to build 
automobiles, machinery, and industrial construction), and we do not get the 
new capital from that source, creating a still greater capital shortage. Let 
prices go low enough, and we end up so short of capital that our people are 
unable to buy farm production. This was the case back in 1932: an abundant 
production on the farm but no capital with which to bring it into the economy. 
We had not paid enough for the new wealth as it entered the economy. The 
new capital paid for the new wealth did generate sufficient capital to replace 
the old as it was spent, and we had run out of capital. 
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The Government had to come in and do for the people what the people would 
have done for themselves had they had the money. The Government had to 
take ownership of the farmers’ crops and the consumers turned to the Govern- 
ment for all or a part of their food and a WPA job that they might earn. 

Since 1982 we have had some sort of a Government price-support program 
for the purpose of forcing farm production into the economy at a higher price 
level so as to get more new capital into the capital system—capital to meet the 
needs of a more prosperous economy. 

Today our Government owns about $3 billion worth of farm commodities 
Wheat alone accounts for about one-third of it—a surplus the people could not, 
or at least did not, buy. Why did we get such a surplus and why did the 
Government get to own it? 

Under a free economy controlled by the unwritten law of supply and demand, 
the price would have fallen and production of such a surplus would have been 
unprofitable. However, we have a man-made law which in effect says go ahead 
and grow the crop, and if the people do not buy it when it is offered for sale 
the Government will and at 90 percent of parity—a very good proposition for 
the grower as long as he can harvest a large crop and the Government will con 
tinue to buy it. The law, however, also provides for acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas when the surplus becomes excessive, if growers vote in favor 
of the continuation of the support program 

Growers have just voted in favor of these marketing quotas and acreage allot 
ments, und it is my guess that most of those voting would declare the law of 
supply and demand to be out of date—a law that worked all right for granddad, 
but one they could not live under. Yet by their vote on August 14 they have 
asked their Government to use that law and force them to bring supply back 
into line with demand. 

The law has not been used for several years and the Government has spent 
millions to avoid making it necessary for the farmer to use it, but now it will 
be put to work and will hit the growers with all its force. The cutback is to be 
about 20 percent and a poor yield would really hurt the grower, and if they do 
not get a poor yield, of course, the cutback has not helped. The grower must 
eut back to a point where the Government holdings will be in demand. Then 
while the grower tries to live and meet his obligations on half an income, the 
Government can sell its holdings. The law of supply and demand has not been 
broken and had to be used to bring production in line with demand, but the grain 
the farmer should have had in his own bins to carry him through this adjust 
ment was owned by the Government. 

Many say they went broke back in 1932 under that law of supply and demand 
However, they went broke because they did not obey it. Falling price told them 
that production was in excess of demand but instead of cutting back in produc 
tion they tried to increase. They reached the point of diminishing returns and 
kept right on producing until we were so short of capital no one could buy. The 
new capital received for the new wealth did not replace the old as we spent it. 

The seal and loan program is a great aid to the grower in obtaining price 
parity, but I believe the program intends to let the law of supply and demand 
work. I believe that when it is necessary to seal it is usually an indication 
supplies are getting ahead of demand and a cutback may be needed to enable 
the grower to reposess and sell the grain at the market. However, when the 
Government is willing to take the grain and repay the loan the farmer will 
continue to grow all he can and surpluses are sure to pile up. A flexible support 
program should correct much of this and, anyway, how can the people buy even 
a normal supply if the Government taxes them to get the money needed to carry 
this surplus. 

No one will question the need of bringing the new wealth into the economy at 
its fair parity level However, I believe it equally as important that when the 
farmer is paid for the grain, the grain should enter the economy. Until it does 
no new wealth has entered the economy and therefore, no new capital enters our 
capital system. How well we all live is determined pretty much by the new 
wealth and new cupital we bring into the economy. 

To those of you that declare the Government never taxes to get the money to 
carry these surpluses, but borrowed from our banks and then later resold and 
vot its money back, I will say perhaps and sometimes. However, there are the 
handling cost, bin cost ($25 million worth new this fall) storage rentals, interest 
cost, and administrative cost, and they all add up to millions and as long as our 
national debt continues to climb, something has gone unpaid and we will be taxed 
tu pay interest on the debt until it is paid and if the debt is to be paid we are 
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taxed to pay that so that taxes are there Remember, also, that until the wealth 
enters the ec iv. there no new capital entering the capital system to 

I woul ke to point out the different effect on our economy when the farmer 
to repay and take ownership 
When the Gove ent tal 0 hip of the grain it must either tax the 
I y i i ‘ n. In both this 
old capital, capital already within our capital system and a receipt for wealth 


glready within the econom Che Government takes ownership of the grain and 

it is put the G nment bins No new wealth has entered the economy and no 

new pital ent the capt System tf generate the national capital income 
I ft) A vl nintod 

When the zg wel orrowed he ourse, also borrowed old capital already 

capital system and ipt for something within the economy. The 

v wi end tl mone 1 clai some wealth already within the econ- 

eo nd for something new or to be replaced. Now, if he will 

ar in his oduction so a o bring the sealed grain into demand at the 

1 then sell it and get the money to repay the loan, New wealth 

‘ ecol iy to replace some weaith he took t when he spent the 

Since some vealth has entered the economy he received 

ce the old borrow capital he spent It may be the same 

d t it is new money because it was |] 1 for new wealth and will 

re grow expand and generate our national-capital income. If the com- 

ed gri nd here the farmer is usually the buyer. He 

i e borrowed an 1 repay th loan must sell some new 

vestock) to get the money to repay the bank and repossess 

the « I he corn has not ¢ ed the economy but the livestock he sold has 

repays with the capital to replace the old he borrowed. New capital to 

el te our national-capital income as it is passed from one to another as it 

Ww one hat he or someone else can spend at the 


Money the retailer can pass on to the manufacturer. Money the 


nufacturer ca pend for raw erial and all along the line money to pay 
to labor. Labor then has money to spend and we have an expanding economy. 
\ en t G ronment « f nd repaid, this was not possible for no 
I ‘ I new capi entered the economy and since the Government 
took the people’s money to repay the loan they will have less to spend. Less 
demand for consumer goods and a long the line we will have a contracting 
‘ So far under the program we have got by through inflation but that 
i 1 yust 
Wi e ask for a continuat of the present 90 percent of parity support 
program, we re asking for a program in which the Government can tax all 
of us to get the money to pay for and take ownership of a surplus commodity, 
ve could not bu ecause we did not have the money to buy it 
with or because it was a surplus we did not want or need It is a commodity 
h ll of vill help to pay for but none of us will get, for it will then be the 
property of the Government and n be purchased from the Government before 
vone gets to use it rhe farmer was paid for it when the Government repaid 
e loan bi grain was put in the Government bins and did not enter the 
‘ y nor did any new capital enter our capital system. The farmer has a 
ttle re perhaps, but the rest of the people a little less. After the people 
have paid for something they did not get. how can they then buy a normal 
ply at the arket. They cannot and since the price is fixed by the support 
grum there is but one thing left to do and that is to buy a lesser amount or 


] 


buy something else that is cheaper. Again we will have less new wealth enter- 
ig the economy and less new capital entering our capital system, which means 
ess money with which to pay the tax to carry the increasing surplus. 

But s e of you say the Governinent never taxed to get the money to buy but 
borrowed from the banks and later will sell the commodity and get their money 
back. But we have a surplus and how can the Government sell its holdings 
unless farmers cut back in their production and then how will the farmer get 

ng on the reduced income from the reduced production? 

rhe Government is not expected to give it away for if they do, how can the 
farmer sell what he has left to sell? : 

We have too much beef and prices are getting too low; in fact, much too low, 
and many want the Government to buy beef to hold up the price. Fine idea, but 
the people must pay for it, and if they do not it will become a part of our national 
debt and we will pay interest on the debt until the debt is paid. How will the 
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people buy the beef the farmer has left if Uncle Sam takes their money to buy 
the surplus? 

As a farmer, I could give the beggar on the street a half dollar with which to 
buy a lunch, and it should help him without hurting me, for it would create need 
for more farm production. If a certain group is underpaid and unable to buy 
because of it, then taxing all of us to help them might be desirable, for it would 
make them bigger buyers at the market and bring more new wealth and capital 
into our economy. However, when we are taxed to buy up a surplus, and the 
Government gets what we pay for, and no new wealth and no new capital enters 
the economy, it very definitely is a mistake, for how well we live depends on the 
new wealth and new capital being brought into it. 

Parity at the market place under a free economy usually means a profit for the 
farmer and aids in bringing prosperity to us all. It also indicates that supply and 
demand are very much in balance, 

Parity to the farmer at taxpayers’ expense can only destroy the purchasing 
power of the people and drag us all down to a lower standard of living. It indi 
cates to us that supply and demand are not in balance. Parity is the yardstick 
that tells the farmer the price level a commodity must carry on entering the 
economy to bring with it its proper share of new capital. 

What kind of a program do I want? If I have made anything clear I have 
indicated the need of bringing the new wealth into the economy at its proper 
parity level. The seal and loan program is a great aid in obtaining parity price. 
I believe we make our mistake when we ask the Government to carry the sur- 
pluses that build up when we are guaranteed a high rigid support. 

Therefore I want a flexible support program that will loan less as supplies 
increase. I believe this will allow the law of supply and demand to operate 
and be a great aid in keeping supply and demand in balance. I believe that as 
farmers we should finance and control our own program and that if we find 
it necessary to store some grains over into the second year we should put up 
enough money as a guaranty of repayment to enable the banks to extend the 
loan. I say this because when we ask the Government to do the job for us, 
it must tax its people to get the money to pay for bins, handling, interest, and 
administrative cost and this destroys their purchasing power and they must 
therefore buy a lesser amount andthe capital gains made through the seal and 
loun program are loss 

The seal and loan program is a credit proposition and I believe the grain 
should remain in the growers’ bins until it, through proper production control is 
brought into demand, and that then the farmer should have the grain to sell at 
the market and the new wealth and new capital will be entering the economy to 
give employment in process and there will be capital to pay labor and capital 
with which to buy. 

If we will sell the nonperishable only at near full parity and carry our own 
surplus, I believe we can prevent surpluses in parishables for we will know our 
cost and produce only when we can see it profitable. 

To illustrate what I mean let us suppose we have no Government support on 
wheat, but farmers held back under the seal and loan program and sold only 
that which was in demand at near parity. The people then would not be taxed 
to carry a surplus and would have more to spend for bread food. They might 
buy but very little more, but would have more to spend for butter. Good butter 
makes good bread taste better and the Government would not have to buy so 
much butter and then the people would have more to spend for meats, milk, 
fruits, and vegetables. More new wealth and more new capital entering the 
economy and therefore a more prosperous economy. Farmers with bigger in- 
comes could then get along with less help from the Government to further in- 
crease the public buying power. 

Some of you won't like this article, probably declare it a brainstorm. Study 
it through and perhaps you will find it harder to help the farmer than you 
think. 


Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Fred Halstead, of Waseca County, a farmer 
and poultry producer. 


STATEMENT OF FRED HALSTEAD, WASECA COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. Hatsrrap. Mr. Andresen, members of the committee, before I 
read this statement, I would like to say that, in addition to being a 
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poultry farmer, I also milk cows, raise corn, and raise livestock of other 
a but as long as poultry is my m: ain source of income, I am taking 

he poultry angle as fs : as this paper is concerned. 

I am Fred Halstead, poultry farmer from Waseca County, Minn. 
I have come before t his committee to say, as a comin farmer, I do 
eg and poultry business should be supported by 
the Government in any oa shape, or manner. I believe that a 
support price on eggs and poultry makes it very difficult for the poul- 


not believe that the e 


try farmers to be a t afl cave aff where he . stands. largely because with 
anyw here near a high support price eggs are apt to go too high, 
CAUSING pout farmers to Increase then flocks to too large a degree 


and also to cause many people to switch from other commodities to 
poultry raising. 

Too m: ny peop le who have a job mn town start 1n the poultry busi- 
ness because they can make extra money without being an efficient 
producer. We are now living in a very competitive age and I do not 
feel that we should expect a support price so high that an inefficient 
producer can make a living in that particular commodity field, but 
rather that he stick to a commodity to which he is better adapted. 

Poultry producers hi ave become very eflicient and I believe that any 
support price would tend to take away that initiative, which we as 
Americans pride ourselves on having and using. Without a sup port 
price, we are compelled to use self-help in solving our problems in- 
stead of sitting on the doorstep and waiting for the Government to 
solve them for us. However, I believe that basic crops will need some 
support, and I feel that some provision should be made for a flexible 
SUP} ort price on these commodities, bec ause on these commodities 
ies the balance of Ol “4 economy and from ah econo} nic sti indpoint 
we must maintain a stock rpile ot th ese commodities. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much, Mr. Halstead. 

The next witness is Mr. Edw Wn Doty, of Rochester, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN S. DOTY, ROCHESTER, MINN. 


Mr. Dory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Distinguished members of the committee and farmer friends, I am 
Edwin S. Doty. a farmer frem Rochester, Minn. My main crops 
are corn, oats, and alfalfa: my livestock are beef cattle. 

The farm program has been a benefit in the past vears through the 
ever-normal granary and price support plan. When farmers prosper, 
é verybody prospers. If farmers vO broke, everybody Mav gO broke. 
We found that out in 1932. 

The parity concept of price which is fair to both producer and 
consumer has been a big factor in our farm program and has been 
accep ited by he: arly evervone. We should keep it. 

The o ity formula should be based upon the most. recent 10- yea 


period. a) It is based upon modern farming methods ins stead of 
farming bs horse si awn imp ylements: (b) even if a few cents less per 
bushel, would be on a firm basis that no one cant | question. We 


are sake 15 percent of the total population and must adopt a reasonable 
farm program that the public will accept. 

The PMA should be retained as the best agency for handling the 
price-support program. 
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The 1949 act seems a fair one in that it provides for a gradual de- 
crease in support if we have too large a surplus and would tend to 
correct this situation automatically. It provides no ceiling on prices, 
which are allowed to follow the market upward. 

In addition to that, I want to say that I think it is wonderful to 
live in a country in which the Government is created to serve the 
needs of the people instead of as in many countries where the people 
are created to serve the needs of the government. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Otto Gerber, a farmer of Stewartville, 
Minn. 


STATEMENT OF OTTO GERBER, STEWARTVILLE, MINN. 


Mr. Gerser. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I am a farmer 
at Stewartville, Minn. Asa diversified farmer from Olmsted County, 
l appreciate this chance to make my views on a permanent type farm 
progr im known. I operate 460 acres, marketing corn, seed grains, 

‘attle, hogs, soybeans, dairy products, eggs, and hay. 

1 am personally convinced, after my discussions with neighbors 
who like myself are diversified farmers, that rigid high-level support 
prices are unworkable as a long-term proposition, and should not 
be considered as a permanent program for either perishable or the 
nonperishable farm product. 

We must remember that rigid supports, at the present 90 percent 
of parity, were begun as a wartime — With our population 
increasing each year we need some surplus, but as supplies increase 
we need lower supports to discourage production in specific com 
modities. 

This year, wheat, as one of the basic commodities with a manda- 
tory 90 percent support, has a loan value of $2.30 per bushel. We 
have large surpluses now. Since it appears that exports may be less, 
with a good crop we will have a huge overproduction this year. The 
Secretary of Agriculture could handle this with 70 percent support 
minimums. 

On corn, the 90 percent mandatory price supports give temporary 
relief in price to the corn producer at a loan value of $1.50 per bushel. 
However, this puts an unfair feed-price burden on the man with a 
yard of feeder cattle. If such artificial corn prices continue, the 
next step in the roundrobin is a demand for support prices at an 
equal level for beef. 

We all remember the confusion of the days of OPS, when Govern- 
ment dictated price ceilings became the actual “floors” for most meat 
in local markets, with many cuts priced out of the hands of the con- 
sumer. I need not remind you how this disrupted the normal mar- 
keting conditions. 

High-level mandatory supports, like the OPS ceilings, become rigid 
floors that peg prices of involved commodities at unnatural positions 
where they remain frozen, meanwhile building up an artificial a 
cultural market and outlook. In many cases, this artificial agri- 
cultural market discourages public consumption, adding to the prob- 
lem, which is not only one of overproduction, but of underconsump- 
tion as well. 
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I feel that we must have a farm program that will assure an ade- 
quate food supply while at the same time serve as a preventative 
against farm bankruptcy. ie 

I feel that we m L set price supports at a more realistic level, and 
spend less time appealing for votes. Farmers and politicians alike 
must go back to the original concept of a farm-aid program as a pre- 
ventative against disaster, and not as a guarantee of prosperity. 

Phank you. 

Mr. ANpresen. Thank you very much, Mr. Gerber. 

Mr. Cyril Sackett, a farmer of Stewartville, Minn., is the next 
witness. 

Mr. Carrenrer. I am taking Mr. Sackett’s place. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is your name‘! 

Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. ANpresen. Are you from Olmsted County ‘ 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE A. CARPENTER, DOVER, MINN. 


Mr. Carrenrer. I am Clarence Carpenter, a farmer from Olmsted 
County. As a soil-conservation supervisor and a strong supporter of 
soil conservation I feel that we should have a program that will con- 
ild our natural resource, the soil, as well as to use it to the 


tinue to bu 
best ot all. Th Ss can be accomplished through a eood soil-saving 
program oO 1] farms, not by building large dams which will flood 
valuable land and just fill up with silt in time. 

I feel that district and soil conservation service relationship is the 
best and most eflicient method to vel soil conservation practices on 
the land and fee] that the present setup needs no change whatever. 
The younger generation of farmers are realizing the need and accepting 
the present program, but need to be encouraged. 

Thank you 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Arthur Barr,a farmer, of Wood Lake, Minn. We would be very 


glad to hear from you, Mr. Barr. 
STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. BARR, WOOD LAKE, MINN. 


Mr. Barr. Congressman Andresen, I am sorry but I have had an 
operation on my throat since asking for permission to appear. 

Mr. Anpresen, Don't strain your throat. That is the worst thing 
you could do. 

Mr. Barr. I would like to make a few comments which I would 
like to have supplement the brief statement which I have prepared. 

Mr. Anpresen. We will be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Barr. I have hope for the Hope-Aiken bill as giving all that 
the farmers need. Unfortunately the act was not put in force as 
written at thattime. The high guarantee price was not needed. The 
projection would have been forthcoming anyway and the provision 
of the 90-percent parity would have been in force at the time of the 
emergency. 

I am sorry that I have injected some politics in my prepared state- 
ment. I suggest that the Republican members use this for their own 
use, and that the Democratic members appreciate the underlying 
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thoughts contained. The reason I have done this is because I have 
always held that the now minority party was responsible for the 
institution of these high-guarantee prices, which is more or less social- 
istic, but once started they are hard to change. The farmer knows 
it is not right and that it cannot be continued without restricting 
production, which leaves him no better off and will put our national 
economy in jeopardy in the end. 

After acreage restrictions are in effect a year or two, the farmer 
thinks it will change and he is going to wish he had returned to him 
the freedom of action which he has lost. The reason farmers want 
high supports is that they are uncertain as to what will happen if 
some other program Is instituted. They believe essentially in the free- 
enterprise system, but they want to be assured that it works both 
ways when they buy, as well as when they sell. 

I thank you. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. Barr, Woop LAKE, MINN. 


To the Honorable Congressmen of the House Agricultural Committee: 

Sirs, I know a lot of my farmer neighbors are with me in making this statement. 

I have full confidence in the Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, I 
believe in his philosophy; | think his ideas and reasoning are sound. I believe 
his ideas, if carried out, would be for the best good of agriculture and America. 

Regretfully, he got off on the wrong foot in speaking too frankly in his first 
speech, not being an astute politician, and gave the Democrats a lot of gunpowder 
out of which they have been making firecrackers ever since, and shooting them 
off 

I have full confidence in the Hope-Aiken bill of 1949, and believe, if it were 
given a fair trial, would be all that the farmers would need in a legislative farm 
program, so far as price supports and controls are concerned. 

It is recrettable that the high rigid supports were ever instituted. They were 
not needed, since full production would have been forthcoming anyway, as, in 
most cases, the higher levels would have been in force when emergency pro- 
duction was needed. Once we get back to a near normalcy the flexible supports 
will control production, if other desirable plans for expanding markets are 
carried out. 

Once these socialistic programs, such as high rigid, or guaranteed prices, get 
started it is very hard to change, because so many farmers, like so many other 
people, see what is in their hand today but do not look ahead to see what may 
happen tomorrow. 

As I see it, if the Republicans can win a majority in Congress next year and 
carry out Republican programs, then by the time another election rolls around, 
things will be pretty well stabilized, and they can carry on. To do so they 
will have to talk hard and fast to compete with the fast-talking Democrats. 
Tell the story plainly and often, what the Republican program will do for the 
farmer, that he will not be let down; and that the program of the opposition will 
mean ruin to him and the Nation in the end. Commonsense talked often and 
plain enough, will finally soak in. 

Also, get the consuming public to understand and talk the commonsense ap- 
pronch to the farmers problem, They should fully understand the hazards 
in the farming operation, I mean, in the farmers income, and that he needs 
protection. However, the farmer should do all he possibly can for himself, and 
not look to the Government for every need. 

Farmers don’t want socialism, but when these high prices are handed to 
them so easily in hard cash, and God only knows they need it, the other course 
seems difficult and uncertain. Time and education is what is needed. Farmers 
must produce fully while carrying on conservation practices. The high price 
for an easy crop won't look so attractive after he has to make a few drastic 
cuts in production. Then he will want his freedom of action returned. But 
what if it is too late? What if we lose the election? 

The Republicans will have to be astute politicians while working gradually 
toward their goal. With the Hope-Aiken bill as a guide to production, with CCC 
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loans as a Stabilizer of prices, with help in education, in expanding markets, and 
in research along all lines, farmers can learn to solve their own problems. 
But while you are at it, see to it, that the subsidies and unfair advantages that 


many labor groups and industrial segments are getting, are cut out. Adding 
another evil to those already existing does not make a good. As many a farmer 


has told me, “I would be willing to take my chance, if the other fellow had to do 
the same 
Respectfully submitted 
ARTHER S. BARR. 


PERSONAL HISTORY OF MR. BARR 


Age 67; German ancestors. 
Th ind raised on a farm in Barnes County, N. Dak. 
Graduate of Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
Was public school superintendent several years 
lwo years bank experience. 
Farmed in Yellow Medicine County, Minn., since 1917 
0) 3 | hoard member; served on 

various co-op boards; 83 years op county corn-hog committee, and on the township 
committees of AAA and PMA since the beginning of these programs. 

Also had several years experience as part-time insurance agent. 

Was county farm bureau president for 15 years 

Married; has five children, all have college degrees 

Operates a grain, livestock, and poultry farm of 386 acres. 

At present retired on the farm. 


erved 10 vears is town clerk, 30 ve rs as schoo 


Mr. An~presen. We thank you for your statement. 

Our next witness is Mr. Ben McCabe, grain merchant of Minne- 
eal 
apolis. 


STATEMENT OF BEN C. McCABE, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
ELEVATOR CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. McCapnr. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, I am Ben C. McCabe, president of the International Ele- 
vator Co. which operates country elevators and feed mills in four 
Midwestern States. The views that I express, of course, are my own. 

[t may shock some of my fellow businessmen here in the Twin Cities, 
but I have given a great deal of thought to the short statement that I 
will make. I am filing with this statement my reasoning for this 
statement. | favor 90 percent of modernized parity as a support 
price for grains. The present support program was deisgned for 
farm commodities which are storable in their raw state. New pro- 
oranis, it needed, should be tailored for nonstorable commodities. 

I am opposed to the certificate plan because it would have to be 
bolstered by the same machinery, production, and marketing controls, 
or it would fail. In addition there would be needed a large staff to 
handle the certificate end of the plan. 

I believe the certificate plan would result in reduced farm income. 
I am opposed to the sliding-scale plan for the same reason. 

In computing parity, the modernized formula should be used. 
Surely the consumer should realize some of the benefits of the commer- 
cial fertilizer, hybrid seed, mechanical corn pickers and shellers, and 
farm grain dryers. Corn at present parity of $1.77 per bushel cannot 
be fed with much profit to $20.20 parity hogs. I favor an integrated 
soil-conservation program in connection with the acreage controls. 
Our farmers are only the stewards of their land for their lifetime. 
Our land must be conserved and improved to feed the 200 million 
people and more who will be living in this country within a relatively 
few vears. ; 
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I favor the continuation of the present farm-price support program 
for grains with changes as recommended because the plan works if 
fairly administered. We have the machinery all set up. It will, I 
believe, provide our grain farmers with a minimum of income neces- 
sary to uphold their standard of hving and keep their farm plant in 
shape. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much, Mr. McCabe. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows :) 


My name is Ben C. McCabe I am president of the International Elevat 
Co. which operates country elevators scattered from close to Minneapolis « 
to the Rocky Mountains. I am a private businessman and you might assum 
lam primarily interested in iny own financial gain That is true in a limited 


farmers thu 


f 


sense; but I have learned in my years of close association with 
we have to render the best possible service to our farmer-customers if we are 
to deserve to stay in business 

Because of that truth we have spent virtually all our earnings on plant it 
provement so as to keep up to or even ahead of the needs of our farme 
customers 

It also led us to establish years ago a profit-sharing plan for our eley 
employees so that we can attract the class of elevator managers who, given good 
equipment, will make it work to best advantage in the service of our farmer 
customers 

But I have also learned that we can’t expect to grow and prosper unless our 
farmer-customers are prospering too. 

Consequently, I, like yourselves, have been racking my brain for 30 years 
or more to try to think up a plan that will at least keep our farmers on a pa 
with those of us who live in the cities. 

After all that thought. I can tell you a fact, well-known to yourselves—there 
is no perfect farm price-support program. No one program can fit all con 
modities Any plan that influences price must bring controls and loss of some 
individual freedom. I think we have all learned the truth of those two state 
ments. 

Another fact that we have learned is that high price supports may leave the 
gate wide open for substitutes to take over the market. We see that happening 
today in the case of cotton and butter Such loss of markets must be met 
promptly by lowering of price supports to hold the market of the particular con 
modity or production must be cut down to the size of the remaining market 

We in this area are extremely worried about our butter indust1 Holding 
the support level at 90 percent of parity is not the solution raxpayers w 
insist on the whole program being thrown out if warehouses fill with mountains 
of rancid butter 

The dairy industry has embarked on a tremendous advertising campaign to 
hold and win back the market for butter. In my opinion no amount of ac 
vertising can gain back the market for 70-cent butter in competition with yellow 
colored margarine, well-packaged, well-advertised, tasty to use, and selling at 
30 cents a pound, 

Our dairy farmers 
with an explosion which to them will match the H-bomb 

Our dairy industry, our Congress, and our Department of Agriculture hay 


here in this immediate area are going to be faced soon 


not faced up to this crisis So far it is being met in the easy way—continuing 
90-percent supports for a few more months. 

I am not in the dairy industry, but those who have a direct interest in this 
problem, had better find the best possible solution soon or our whole price-support 
program may be in disrepute. A solution might mean something as drasti Ss 
another resettlement program—combining several dairy farms to make one beet 
cuttle ranch—moving beef cattle from the drought-stricken South to this land 
of abundant grass and water And closer to markets also. 

My principal interest, of course, is in the grain price-support program. I 
think Congress framed the present law with grain in mind and then tacked 
on the support program of the other farin products 

For grains, I believe, the present program with refinements is the best. I 
believe separate programs should be developed for other farm commodities. 

The certificate plan, recently tossed out again, does provide in the value of 
the certificates a form of income insurance Sut our wheat farmers now have 
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crop insurance available, which with some broadening can do the same job. 

Otherwise, I see little, if any, advantage to the certificate plan. With world- 
wide overproduction of most grains, this alternative plan would need to be 
buttressed with acreage and marketing controls We would need just the 
same machinery we now have plus the addition of staff to handle the certifi- 
cate end of the plan. Finally 1 believe it would result in less income for our grain 


fariners 








Then a few re mmenda pre ng tl present plan 

1. Congress should adopt the modernized parity Surely the consumer should 
et some price advantage from the enlarged use of commercial fertilizers, the 

of hybrid seed, mechanical corn pickers, sheliers, and dryers. Corn at 

present farm parity of $1.77 per bushel can hardly be fed to $21 hogs at reasonable 
profit 

Certainly the use of the mechanical cotton picker and new cultivation methods 
have mac a tremendous cut in the production costs « cotton compared to the 
sharecropper days 

he same applies to a lesser extel to grains 


I believe in 90 percent support prices for major grains but it must be 90 percent 











under a modern formula or we will be pricing our grains out of the market. 

I believe w have a well thought out soil-conservation program to work 
in close I 1 with acreace ! n grain 

We have } large an acreage devoted to whe in recent years. We will 
not solve Ir pro s bv enutti down on wheat ac f we get a correspond- 
ing increase in corn. barley, oats, flax, and soybeans Some acres must be 
retired from production for a time I know that in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota the far are getting fouled up with wild oats, pigeon grass, 
and perennial weeds Summer cultivation of a large acreage is an absolute 
necessits In t western Dakotas and Montana some cropland should be seeded 
back to gras 

We can plan these adjustments in a thoughtful way or we can let the present 
program go along as it is and see the whole thing break doy 

Our present law provides the machinery to limit or stop the imports of com- 

! hose imports tend to break down or nullify our support program. 

Year igo this machinery was used to virtually halt the importation of wheat. 
Our when price-support program would have broken down long ago if these 
inp in be } top 

In recent vea the imnorts of on barley, and rye have rendered almost 
useless our Support program for those rains. The executive branch of our 
Government under previous administrations has failed to act under the law. 
Qur prese \dministration is dragging its feet in the consideration of this vital 
que 1O] 


Certainly Canada and Argentine would dislike to lose this market for their 
surplus oats, barley, and rye. But what kind of jackasses must they think we 


are to make loans to our producers of these grains at prices far above their 
market prices—freezing our own production out of consumptive use and im- 
portil a irge part of our commercial requirements 


What would Canada think if our Commodity Credit Corporation started sell- 
ing some of their surpius hoard of butter, cheese, Wheat or even oats and barley 
on the Canadian market The Canadians wouldn't like that one bit better than we 


Sure, the American importers can show figures to prove, at least to their satis- 
faction, that these imports were needed. I will say that, had not our price- 
support program been ruined by imports our farmers would have raised more of 
ins and less of wheat and corn. 

Also, the banning of imports would have shifted demand to corn and other 
surplus domestic feed grains. 


these gr 





Let me also point out one other angle in this case. Freight rates on grain in 
western Canada are set by statute at 3 percent less than what they were in 1897. 
These extremely low transportation rates are provided by Parliament as one part 
of their farm program. As a result, it costs the Canadian farmer at Coutts, 
Alberta, « Sis cents per bushel to move his oats to Port Arthur. His neighbor 
across the border at Sweet Grass, Mont., has to pay freight of 2414 cents per 
bushel to move his oats to Duluth. This freight advantage of 16 cents per bushel 
compares to the import duty of only 4 cents per bushel. With this tremendous 
export subsidy, Canadian oats will always undersell our domestic oats in the 
eastern market. 
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We will now have acreage controls on wheat production. The resulting lower 
production of wheat in the United States will ease the worldwide strain of over- 
production of this grain. No country will gain more than Canada from our 
decreased wheat production. But our farmers are going to seed some of these 
acres to oats, barley, and rye. Are we going to allow the increased yields of 
these grains to be frozen on Government loans while imports satisfy our domestic 
consumption? 

I say “No.” It appears that Congress will have to strengthen the wording of 
the law so that the Executive must act in a case of this kind. 

One word on supports for meat. We saw only months ago how hog producers 
in about a year’s time cut down hog production so that prices recovered to the 
point where they could make a profit feeding corn at support prices 

Much the same has happened with feeder cattle during the past year 

We see the same thing happening in poultry in a matter of weeks 

Meat prices have adjusted to feed prices in a relatively short period with the 
CCC doing little to support meat prices except for buying for the school-lunch 
program 











. Yes, it was rough on the hog and cattle feeders for a time, but perhaps meat 
had been too high priced in the boom years 

The feeders of course hollered for lower priced grain. But lower priced grain 
would have resulted in meat prices stabilizing on an equally lower basis than we 

; have today. 

Our farm feeding industry has shown us how quickly they can adjust produe 
tion to meet the demand and the price of feed. Now that the severe postwar 
adjustment is over, I believe our feeding industry can pretty well take care of 
themselves. Our price-support syste for feed grains will assure them of 
abundant supplies at reasonable and stable prices 

In closing I wish to touch on the grain sanitation program of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Enforcement of this program was postponed only a few 
months ago, but it may be reinstated in a very short time. 

I understand that one of our State PMA committees made a survey last winter 
of the farm loan wheat on the State’s farms. They found that 30 percent of 
his farm-stored wheat was so contaminated that it would be condemned fo 
human consumption by the Food and Drug. Further, I believe it was found that 
if all the farm-stored wheat in the State was mixed together, every bushel would 
have been condemned. 

Bear in mind that Food and Drug has no authority over farm-stored grain 
The only ageney of the Federal Government that has got something to say about 
it is the Commodity Credit Corporation and the PMA committees 

I thororghly believe in the slogan, “Grain is food—keep it clean.” 

The lkood and Drug can best approach their goal by working with CCC to set 
up reasonable grain storage rules And they must give the farmers and the 
grain industry several years to adjust to the change. You can’t replace or 
rebuild the hundreds of millions of bushels of storage capacity involved in a few 
months. 

I recommend that Congress take action to remove whole grain from supervision 
by Food and Drug, leaving grain under the United States Grain Standards Di 
vision of the United States Department of Agriculture. Their grading stand 

° ards can be tightened up, if necessary, to meet modern sanitary standards 

I know Congress will do its best, as it has in the past, to meet these critical 
problems. I, as a private citizen, want to commend and thank you Members of 
Congress for vour devotion to this great public service 


[From Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, June 7, 1953] 
McCase DEFENDS PRICE SUPPORTS FOR FARMERS 


(Epiror’s NoTr.—The following discussion of farm problems was writ 
ten by Ben C. McCabe, president of McCabe Bros. Grain Co. and presi 
dent of Minneapolis Grain Exchange. McCabe emphasizes that opinions 
expressed are his own and are not to be interpreted as those of the 
grain exchange, ) 


Seventy-five years ago, cattlemen of the Great Plains fought the coming of 
barbed wire. Barbed wire brought to an end the freedom of the open range. 

But over the years ranchers learned that the confined, fenced-in range allows 
better grass control, better breeding practices, and easier stock handling. Lower 
costs and production of better beef resulted. 
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Fencing of the open range encroached on the freedom of our early cattlemen ; 
nt that loss of freedom resulted in ultimate good 

Loss or curtailment of freedom is not necessarily bad and it may sometimes 
be for the general good. In the United States we have the greatest free market 
in the we a 

(ver the years, however, Congress has curtailed the freedom of markets. Not 


ig iws ive been good: neither have the all been bad. 
Most ike the barbed-wire fence, were made necessary by the growth and 
four coultry, and have resulted in general good 


\ hundred years ago it took most of our population to raise food and feed for 


the uuntry There were no surpluses Farm products had stable exchange 
for the few commodities that farmers couldn’t produce themselves. 
Ihe ming of the moldboard plow, the mower, and the binder started the revo 
ming and allowed more people to turn to industrial jobs. But the 
farm trac r signaled the revolutio real beginning. 
Many of us remember ith od deal of nostalgia, the days of the old thresh- 
ews Each farm waited its turn for the threshing machine and the neigh- 
I . ] hed thn and helped 
It w s nip and tuck for the community to get its crops harvested, 
s | safely in the granary by wintertime 
For most farmers, it took all winter, and then after seeding, the early part 
he summer to get their crain to the country elevator where it could be sold. 
t ton onths to harvest a crop and 1 st of the balance of the year to market it 


Methods of those days provided a fairly even flow of grain to market. The 
irmer carried most of the risk of ownership until his grain was needed for 








Now, almost every farm has one to a half dozen combines, many self-propelled. 
Che farmer has one or more trucks that haul 200 to 500 bushels each, and travel 


10 to OU miles per hour on hard-surfaced highways to the elevators, 
When a farmer delivers grain to a country elevator he has marketed it. He 
has left it up to the free market to find someone who is willing to carry the risk 


of ownership until it is needed. 


} } 


Che modern farmer needs a lot of cash at harvest time. He must pay the 
terest and something on the principal of his farm mortgage. Payments are 


lue on his tractor, combine, truck, automobile, refrigerator, and washing machine. 


He must clear up his gas and « bill, pay the grocer and the hardware man. 
Gur farmer of today cannot farm without modern equipment, which takes lots 
of money to buy, service, and repair. His suppliers would quickly go bankrupt 


f his crop did not bring in enough money to pay his bills. 

These changed conditions make it necessary for the farmer to market a large 
part of his crop at harvest time 

The open market would be unable to find buyers for the large part of the 
harvest, except at prices that would be ruinous not only to the farmer but to 
his suppliers 

It was this condition that led Congress to search for a method to give the 
rmer reasonable assurance of stable markets and a price on parity with what 
he has to buy 

Qur price-support program is not a one-price system. This program provides 
nonrecourse loans only to those farmers who are in compliance with the pro 
gram The grain has to be in approved storage facilities and must be of sound, 
keeping quality 

\ loan is available only to the farmer who has raised the grain and only on 
the current crop It is not available to a grain dealer, flour miller, or othe1 





processor 

Because of certain qualifications, a large part of our grain crop moves to 
consumption outside the support program at prices varying from loan values. 

For instance, in the Central States wheat is selling at 30 cents or more under 
loan value. Here in the upper Midwest our spring wheat is in better demand, 
selling at about loan value to 10 cents under. Durum wheat, in short supply, has 
sold for as much as 50 cents per bushel over loan values. 

There is little chance of any substantial drop in prices of the things the farmer 
buys. Union labor is organized on a national basis. Labor leaders fight con- 
tinually for higher pay. This gives us higher manufacturing, transportation, 
and merchandising costs. 

It is impossible for our farmers to organize on a like basis. Wheat-growing 
conditions vary widely. 

The farmer's only chance of maintaining his economy in line with that of the 
city worker is with Government help to do a job he cannot do by himself. 
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Much as we hate to admit it, the farm problem is back with us again after an 
absence of about 12 to 14 years. We had it with us—this condition where the 
farmer does not get an adequate or fair price for his goods—during the 1920's 
and 1930's 

To review a little, Congress twice passed the McNary-Hangen bill, providing a 
two-price system, but President Coolidge vetoed it both times 

Under President Hoover, Congress passed the farm-board law, which provided 
a fund of half a billion dollars to be used in stabilizing the prices of agricultural 
commodities 

In the depression of the early 1930's this large sum proved insufficient and 
the Government stabilization corporation went bankrupt. Wheat went down to 
15 cents, corn to 30 cents, and oats to 15 cents per bushel 

Next, Congress provided a system whereby processors paid processing tax on 
all agricultural commodities used. This tax was the difference between the 
market price and parity 

These taxes collected by the Government were to be probated back to the 
growers. The Supreme Court threw that plan out 

Then came the Agricultural Act of 1938. This provides for Government loans 
on agricultural commodities. Congress specified that the farmer was to have the 
offer of a 90-percent-of-parity loan on the basie commodities such as corn, wheat, 
and cottor 

Nonbasiec commodities, such as barley, oats, rve, and flax were to be offered 
loan on a lower percentage of parity 
Perishable products were supported by market purchases 
rhis support law, essentially unchanged, has been on the books now for almost 


15 vears It has provided for production and marketing control in the case of 


In the main it has accomplished the aim of Congress in providing income r 
the farmer about on a level with the city dweller 

The law is by no means perfect. But, aided by World War II and the present 
defense program, it has given our farmers sufficient income to buy farm machi 
ery, build modern homes, and install electric stoves, clothes washers, and food 
rreeZers 

KF: 
You can be sure that the farmer and his wife will fight before they give these 
things up. 

The farm-to-city migration is continuing It will be accelerated if far 





rm families want and huve about the same convenience as we in the cities 


ncome continues to drop while prices on manufactured goods hold steady or 
advance, 

Can we expect the prices of manufactured products to decline in line with 
the decline of farm prices? Not unless the owners and managers of industry can 
cut labor cost in proportion and I don’t see that day coming right away 

Let me give you one idea of how important the cost of manufactured goods 
is to the farmer 

Back in 1850 men did 15 percent of the farm work; animals SO percent and 
machines 5 percent. 

In 1900 men did 10 percent of the labor, animals 52 percent, and machines 
oS percent 

In 1940 men did 2 percent, animals 2 percent, and machines 96 percent of the 
work 

We are reaching the place where there aren’t enough men to man the machines, 
A recent survey in Minnesota showed 10 farm workers wanted for each 1 
available. 

Our farmers need our price-support system to assure adequate income in years 
of good crops High prices mean nothing to a farmer whose crop has been 
destroyed by drought, hail, or grasshoppers. 

It is my belief, that without our price-support laws, we would now have wheat 
on the farm worth $1 and corn 75 cents per bushel—about one-half their value 
in today’s markets. 

We would have a farm crisis—a national crisis—if it were not for our farm- 
support laws. 

The day when a farm was a self-supporting unit is past. A farm is now a 
manufacturing plant and it must make a profit to stay in business. 

This farm-price problem is not new. Congress has wrestled with it for over 
30 vears. The present law is the result of many trials and errors. It is not 
perfect. 

Certainly Congress should allow the modern parity formula to go into effect. 
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Under our present law the Secretary of Agriculture probably will call for 
acreage controls on our major crops of wheat, corn, and cotton. 

It may be necessary also for him to ask the farmers to vote on marketing 
quota ('wo-thirds of those voting would have to favor marketing quotas before 
they could be put into effect. If marketing quotas are not approved, then the 
law provides that the support level drop from 90 percent of parity to 50 percent, 

Many of our farmers may have forgotten the low prices of the 1930's and 
vote against marketing controls. If so, the drastic drop in the support level 
surely will remind them. 

Our farmers cannot farm without modern machinery. The farmer must make 
money to replace worn-out equipment or he soon will be out of business. 

Our economy cannot afford to let that happen. 

Cutting a dollar a bushel off the price of wheat will not increase our domestic 
use by an appreciable amount; but it would break our wheat farmers and those 
of Canada and Australia 

The farmers of the United States expect to pay a price for their machinery 
that will pay a fair ge to labor and yield a prolit to manufacturers, the trans- 
portation business, and merchandise In turn, we must expect and want to 
pay a price for the products of the farm that will keep our farmers solvent. 

Under our present support program, the American wheat farmer can get a 
90 percent of parity support price It may cost our Government $150 to $200 
million to help move our annual surplus into export markets 

But the addition of that sum to the 90 percent loan just brings the total cost 
to the America i 
want to pay. And the American wheat farmer is not getting a subsidy, he is 
just getting a fair price. 

fhe American businessman should not cry about what he calls the subsidy 
to the farmer. How about the share of the advertiser and publisher in the $600 
million postal deficit, the subsidies to the merchant marine, the air lines, and 
inland waterway users? 

! kettle had best be a little careful about calling the pot black. 


Mr. A NDRESEN. Mr. Edw in B. Pi tersen, a farmer of Oakland, Minn.. 
is the next witness. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Petersen. 


nusumer up to 100 percent of parity—just what he should 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN B. PETERSEN, OAKLAND, MINN. 
Mr. Petersen. Mr. Andresen and Members of Congress: It is a 


great pleasure to be heard today. I have gotten a lot of good out 
of this meeting. 

My name is Edwin B. Petersen. I am from Oakland, Minn. That 
is between Albert Lea and Austin, in Faribault County. I own 
al operate a 120-acre diversified farm. The larger portion of my 
| yne is Trom the dairy end of it. Nearly all of my income is from 
perishables. I have a written statement and I believe I will just 
read that. 

Any problem regarding the Nation’s agriculture must be made 
in the spirit of brotherhood and with the best interests of the Nation 
in mind, and the rest of our economy. Also, I don’t believe the best 
interests of our Nation can be served without due consideration of 
the problems of other nations. 

Washington, D. C.. is not just the Nation’s Capital, it is prac- 
tically the world’s capital. We can’t expect to be an example to 
other people unless we show them the consideration that we should 
have. That involves a lot of questions that couldn’t be answered 
here, but it is something that should be taken into consideration in 
the long run of things. 

If we would just take into consideration dairy products alone, or 
nonperishables alone, or something like that, and not include the 
consumer in our plans. It is like the three blind men who went. to 
see what an elephant was like. One felt the tail, the other the leg, 
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and the other the trunk. As a consequence they got into a big argu- 
ment and they never did find out what the elephant was like. 
It has to have a broad view of everything in order to bi our 


problems. The supply of nonperishab les I believe should be main 
tained by a flexible price system such as an ever-normal granary plan 
which will prevent surpluses, as well : prevent servere shortages. 


Support prices on perishables is sadihias Wise nor necessary to the 
consumer or producer as they prevent adjustments taking place within 
the industry. 

High support prices prevent depressions. Those not under price 
support are generally more prosperous. I don’t believe we will get 
a 100 percent of parity on our products as long as we have high sup- 
port prices because of the fact that they give the farmer a feeling of 
security and stimulate production because of that. 

However, there are times when 100 or 110 percent of parity would 
be wise to stimulate production. At other times it must come down 
so that the producer of perishables can also put his products on thi 
market and still make a profit. Paying the consumer's grocery bill 
through the Federal Treasury, I think is a notoriously inefficient way 
of doing business. 

As I see it there are just two groups of people that we can get 
money from to support an agricultural program. Ohne is the pro- 
ducer, and the other is the consumer. If we take it from the con 
sumer and run it through our Federal Treasury, that means that he 
is not going to have that money to pay for his foodstuffs as he should 
on the market place. 

In fact, 1 believe experience has shown that through some of our 
programs, for every $2 the consumer pays into the Federal Treasury 
only $1 would come back to the producer in the long run. Therefore 
it seems that efficient marketing and research into more economical 
vays of production are the answer to most of our problems. 

The dairy industry, with high 90-percent support prices on the 
butter, we will Say, I think is a little bit ike the man who came to the 
= ‘tor with a case of a little stomach trouble. The doctor said “It is 
the beginning of ulce TS. You will have to have a diet and you will 
probably be we | soon.’ 

The man said “I don’t like to diet.” If he would, he would prob- 
ably get his troubles straightened up in a little while. If he keeps 
letting it go, it might take a major operation. However, I do think 
that things like that shoul | take a gradual change and not be done in 

Lhurry. The free-enterprise system stimulates efficiency in produc - 
tion and has given to us the | Lighest standard . living of any nation 
in the world. That system must be harnessed, but not sh: ackled. 

We have harnessed the free-enterprise system to a great extent, but 
in some places we have also shackled it. I like to think of a powerful 
horse. We don’t like him running loose, but we want a good harness 
that will fit him. Iam afraid high, rigid support prices is like putting 
Qa — ar on the horse and saying, “You have to wear it whether it fits 

* not.” 

ie cant alternative is more controls which eventually lead to social- 
ism and eventually to communism. I think that sensible support 
prices on basic commodities are an asset to the producers of perisha- 
bles as they tend to stabilize the feed costs, thereby taking much of the 
risk out of producing those perishables. 


38490—53—pt. 4——6 
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[ also believe that the political party that makes the highest aim of 
a free and efficient economy will have the undying gratitude of the 
American people. You know that President Eisenhower in his 
Kasson speech last year said that he thought that farmers could receive 
a hundred percent of parity on their products. A year ago certain 
voices were hollering that you couldn't raise hogs, 80 percent parity 
hogs on 90 percent parity corn, but I don’t hear any of those hog 
produc ers hollei ing this ye ir, or any ot those voices that were hollering 
the Il, 

I believe the same will be true of other things. There is a little 
slower turnover in dairying industry and the beef industry. In the 
long run that will work out. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much, Mr. Petersen. 

Ihe next witness is Mr. Lewis Hibma, from Brewster, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS HIBMA, BREWSTER, MINN. 


Mr. Hinma. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Lewis Hibma, a 
Cele ral livestor k farmer from Nobles County in southwe st Minnesota, 


but I speck lize in hogs and corn. I asked permission to come here 
today because I feel that the new farm program must be set up on the 
soundest base possible. IT operate 480 acres and raise 600 head of hogs 
per year with the help of 1 man. So you can see that I am in earnest 


when I come here to give my views. 

Under the present rigid support prices, we in the corn-producing 
area have built up a large surplus of corn. We have forced the Gov- 
ernment to buy a large amount of this corn, because under the present 
} lan we can take a loan on this corn and turn around and buy our feed 
grain on the open market for less money. It appears that we are 
coming into acreage allotments on corn. If I am limited on my corn 
acreage next year, I will plant my best land to corn and add extra 
fertilizer because I am guaranteed $1.50 per bushel. And I may end 
up W ith as many bushels of corn as last vear. In turn, my extra land 
will go nto crops which will be in competition to others already in 
surplus supply, so that soon these crops will have to be limited in 
acreage. 

I wonder if 87 percent of the wheat farmers, who voted for 90 per- 
cent of parity and acreage ¢ ontrols, were actually vot Ing because they 
wanted the rigid controls that go with such a program, or was it just a 
vote of desperation because they knew that 50 percent would be 
ruimmous, The wheat farmer has already indicated that he will plant 
his extra crop acres Lo baa ley, flax, corh, or some other cash crop and 
will be in direct competition with crops which are already in over- 
supply. 

We have seen rigid controls before, and who wants to leave crop 
acres lay idle, or kill little pigs. I pity the farmer who has to VO along 
with this regimentation, and heaven help the people who have to 
administer this program. 

In my opinion there is only one workable way to support farm prices 
“il ad that is through the use of flexible price supports. Under a flexible- 
price program on corn, for example, 1f the support price was dropped 
to 80 or 85 percent of parity in a year of overproduction, then there 
would be more corn fed to livestock, as the feed ratio would be better. 
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Also, the price would be more in line for competition on the export 
market. As a result, instead of having a large surplus of corn and 
rigid controls, we could have our free-enterprise system still in opera- 
tion. The inefficient operator may disagree with this theory. 

It happens that I raise 8 to 10 acres of potatoes each year just for 
local use. Lam not concerned about supports on potatoes. But we all 
remember the sad effects of price supports on potatoes a few years ago. 
1 am sure the American publie will not stand for too many errors like 
that. 

Perhaps the present formula for parity should be modernized 
present-day production costs. Lam sure that some parity figures are 
based on outdated production methods. 

I am not in favor of supports or controls on the livestock industry. 
We saw what happened to beef prices under controls, and I feel that 


we would not have been in the sad situation as cattle feeders in the 
past 2 years if the laws of supply and demand had not been tampered 
with. 

It so happens that my ideas are quite in line with those policies 
advocated by the American Farm Bureau. I am a Farm Bureau 
member of Lorain Township. It is there that these policies take form. 

Our resolutions on farm programs are carried to the county meet 
ings and, if approved, these resolutions are taken to the State conven 
tion. Then, if approved there, these program suggestions are carried 
to the national convention, where elected delegates from every State 
vote upon these policies. There, too, men are elected to Carry these 
ideas on to you men who will actually make the farm program. ‘The 
Farm Bureau has been very consistent in) advocating flexible support 
prices, and that undoubtedly is the desire of the majority of 1,500,000 
members. 

Mr. Hitt. The next speaker is Mr. Richard Harbitz, with a peti 
tion to offer. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD HARBITZ, ST. JAMES, MINN. 


Mr. Hareirz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Richard Harbitz. I live on a farm near St. James, Minn. My 
brother and I, for 5 years, have rented on 50-50 basis from our father 
305 acres, on which we plant 100 acres of corn, 50 acres of oats, 60 acres 
of soybeans, and 30 acres of alfalfa, the rest ae woodland and } 
ture. We raise 200 head of spr ing pigs a year, have a herd of 50 head 
of Hereford cattle, and feed 50 to 75 head of cattle a year for market 

In my appearance here today I speak not only for myself, but for 
237 signers of a petition signed at the Watonwan County Fair, August 
28,29, 30. This petition which I’m going to ask to be pi iced on record 
at this time urges that the next session of Congress write an improved 
and expanded price-support law into the statutes that will assure 
farmers of this country full parity on all farm products. 

Frankly, we farmers are scared. With all the talk coming from 
the Department of Agriculture about turning everything over to the 
free market or speculator’s market: we know the meaning of free 
markets and know what prices we would get if we had to rely on them 
for a price. 
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I just finished combining beans, and if it weren’t for being able to 
seal my beans, | would have to take whatever the bean processors 
had decided they were going to pay for this year’s crop, and we all 
know it wouldn't be parity or anywhere nea r that figure. 

Then you hear all the talk about price mueelt being regimenta- 
tion; it is just the other way around. Where you get your regimenta 
tion is in the free market, not through price supports. Price supports 
serve asa stabilizing factor for our crops. 

The way the free market works, is when you get a crop there is no 
price, and when you get a price, there is no crop. 

Last January, when . took inventory of our cattle, I found out 
that they were worth $7,500 less than the year before. On October 14 
of last year, I bought choice feeder steers for $24.40 in South St. Paul. 
That same day I saw fat cattle sell for $34.50. I took my cattle home 
and put them on full feed for 8 months, then sold them for $21.50. 
They made an average gain of 214 pounds a day and were just as 


good as the $34.50 cattle I saw sell just 8 months before. My s Story 
1s not so bad, because I know a lot of farmers that had 40-cent feeders 


and sold them for 20 to 22 cents. And Mr. Benson calls it just a little 
over readjustment. 

Now I want to talk about hogs. We have 200 head of spring pigs. 
A month ago, hogs were worth 26 cents. Last week they had dropped 
to below 20 cents at St. James. Less than a year ago hogs were 15 cents. 
How low they are going to go this year, nobody knows. But figuring 


from 26 cents a month ago and 20 cents now, our hogs are worth $2,400 
less than they were a month ago, and possibly by the time we sell 


them, they will be worth 15 cents or $4,400 less. 
\t the present time of high fixed farm operating expenses from 
which there is no escape, farmers cannot operate at a loss for long, 


before they go broke. Flexible price support will cause millions of 
farmers of this country to go broke, through no f: ult of their own, and 
if that is not legalized thievery, I would like to know what is. 


I would hate to be responsible for causing reduced farm prices 
with the present debt structure and high cost of gpeetnE a farm. 

Parity means equality. Agriculture must receive 100 percent of 
parity if it is going to be equal with other segments of our economy. 

I want to urge that the next session of Congress write a new farm 
law that will put al! farm products under mandatory aries protection 
of not less than 90 percent to 110 percent of parity, so we would get 
an average of 100 percent of parity. 

The parity price program shoul be extended to include perishables 
as the present listing of commodities which are gx yject to mandatory 
price support only cover six basic crops. We have got to have a 
halanced price-s ipport program and along with it a more balanced 
production. 

It is almost unbelievable the talk coming out of the De partment of 
\griculture that the price-support program is upsetting the national 
budget, when in the meantime we are going to draft 36,000 young 
boys a month and spend $60 billion every year for national defense. 
If we are really going to have sound defenses, then the first thing we 
have got to have is enough food. 

If war should break out again, and it is surely a possibility, and 
this country is caught short “of food, it could very easily mean the 
difference between winning and losing that war. t 
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The question is not how much it is going to cost to support farm 
prices, but how much is it going to cost us if you do not. 
We farmers have lost confidence in the Department of Agriculture 


under Secretary Benson. 


We are looking to Congress to write a 


new farm law and to get a new Secretary of Agriculture that will 


faithfully administer that law. 


(The petition referred to above is as follows: ) 


Signed at Watonwan County Fair, August 


We, the undersigned, 
support law into the 
parity on all farm products 


recommend you 
stututes that will 


1. Richard Harbitz, farmer 


2. Ben Asendorf, farmer 
3. Thos. Carstensen, farme! 
4. Floyd Koenig, farmer 


5. Kenneth W. Pfeil, farmer. 


G. John Bolte, farmer 

7. J. M. Glasser, retired farmer 

S. Henry S, Johnson, farmer 

9. David Falk, Jr., farmer 

10. Bill Harbitz, ditch contractor 

11. Carl W. Flohrs, Ormsby, farmer 

12. Elmer Stolze, St. James, farming 

13. Lonnie Stolze, St. James, farmer. 

14. John MeBarrick, St. James, Minn. 

15. Silas Wilth, St. James, Minn. 

16. Fred Seltenreich, Mankato, Minn., 
farming. 

i7. Albert Schaub, Mankato, Minn., 
farming. 

1S. Paul Henry, St. James 

19. Oliver M. Olson, farmer. 

20. Amel Bohn, farmer and lumber 
man 

21. Aug. J. Peterson, farmet 


2”) RR. G. Schuendermann, farme! 


23. Hugo Nessier, St. James 
24. Harry Anderson, St. James, Route 


2 
» 


25. Oscar Leming, farmer 
Elsworth Duneanson. farming 
James Deegan, farming, St. James. 


28. Clarence St. John, farming. 

29. Fred Evers, Butterfield, farmer. 

30. Carl G. Olsen, St. James, Minn., 
farmer. 

s1. Leonard T. Nelson, St. James, 
banker 

32. Geo. B. Nasman, farmer. 

33. Alvin J. Lee, farmer. 

34. H. Blackstat, grain buyer. 

5. Floyd C, Tappu, farmer. 


Christ B. Monse, farmer. 
Erwin Wolle, farmer 


Edward M. Davis, farmer. 
39. Ivan Warner, retailer 
40. Kenneth Bratland, farmer 
41. Fred W. Otte, St. James, farmer 
42. Donald Armbrust, farmer 
43. Warren Miller, truckdriver. 
44. Myron Miller, golf-course operator. 
45. Otto J. Nelson, St. James. 
46. Clarence Patcher, St. James. 


Clifford Francis, GTA assistant 


manager 
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28, 29, and 30, 1953 
-un expanded and improved nrice- 
ire the farmers of this country full 


Zigfried Johnson, farmer. 
Donald It. Dietz, Watkins dealer. 
Carl L. Beck, farmer. 


sill Skartnel, laborer 
John Sturm, farmer. 

Fred Behlmer, farmer 
Wendell Wernemunde, farmer. 
Duane Schultt, elevatorman 


Frank Rust, farmer. 


J. E. Sletta, farmer 
Anton Frydenlund, farmer. 
Walter Sandborg, farmer, 


Walter Hoeper, farmer. 
Arthur McNeal, repair shop. 
Claire Kunz, farmer. 
William O. Legroe, St 
Clement Harbitz, farmer. 
Thomas Stakes, farmer. 
Donald Osborne, farmer 

J. M. Berg, sheriff. 

Hubert Ransom, banker. 

rank L. Engelbrecht, farmer 
DuWayne Hat rmer 
Emmet Howe, farmer. 

Ubbe Hinricks, farmer 
William Engel, Madelia 

Arto Hurley, laborer 
Walter Behrens, St 
W. M. Klutz, farmer. 
Peter Christensen, St. James. 
Arthur Sandberg, Butterfield. 
Lorna Moses, Madelia. 

Harry Moses, Madelia. 

Fred Klutz, St. James. 

Mrs. M. J. Lester, St. James 

A, L. Olson, St. James. 

H. B. Pankratz, Mountain Lake. 
Lowell Sweigard, co-op bulk man. 
Elving Sandborg, farming 

Mrs. Elving Sandborg, farming. 

M. J. Harbitz, farmer. 

Alfred Philipson, farmer. 

Ray Harbitz, mail carrier. 

Noel Dodge, business 

C. J. Kunert, farming. 

Ted Ludvigson, REA 

Norman Kittleson, farmer. 

C. Kurseth, Fairmont, Minn. 
Edward Lassas, Madelia, Minn. 

C. C, Gappa, farming. 

Clifford Bolten, St. James, farmer. 
James Treny, Madelia, Minn. 
Walter Kuehl, St. J'ames, Minn. 

L. C. Fleming, St. James, Minn. 


James. 


el, 


James 
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Edward Hanson. Butterfield, 
ss 


armel 
I’. J. Vernone, St. James. 
Amil Becker, farmer 


udolf Asendorf, farmer 


Mrs. Edward Davis, farmer. 


Mr md Mrs. John Bushorn, 


Cla Moses, farmer, Madelia. 


W. C. Steege, St. James 
Obert Skarphol, farmer 
William A. Ritz, Truman 


Harold M. Schulto, farmer 
Clarence A, Ritz, farmer. 


Ji \. Behrens, carpente 
Ve King, farmer 
\ Klu teacher! 


Lawrence A. Schuett, farmer. 


James Goodburn, Madelia 
Robert Ehlers, farme) 

C. W. Johnsen, farme! 

Ralph Perryman, farmer 
Wil m Olson, farmer! 
Franklin Ronisdahl, farmer. 
Kenneth Thompson, farmer. 
edward Scofield, farming 


Wendell T. Hansen, farming. 

G on Spielim, editor 

\ QO. Te ~ pl mile 

| Levik. farme 

1] Armbrust, teache1 

0, x Bratland, sales, machinery 


Verne E. Lewis, farmer. 


Nor! M. Romadahl, farmi 


Harold R. Hanson, farming 
Philip G. Hoffman, farming 
R. L. Warner, farming 
Hlenry Bockelman, farming 
Ne J. Anderson, farming 
rielle Knutson, farming 


Earl Warnemunde, heavy-equip 


ment operator. 
1. EF. DeWall, farming 
Joe Bratland, farming. 
F. R. Flohrs, farming. 
Leo Landsteiner, carpenter. 
Henry E. Erickson, farming 
Harold Monroe, farming. 
Archie Johnson, farme! 
Glidden Toedt. farmet 
Roman Sandmeyer, farmer. 
Walter Mansling, farming 
Elverne Garner, farming. 
A n B. Loanz, farming 


wobert Bock, farming, Sleepy 


Charles Thulien, highway 


Ole Reyne, St. James, farming 


Ben Hohn, Courtland, farmi 


Fritz Buddensiek, farme1 
Clifford R. Heller, salesmat 
Lloyd Flagstad, farmer. 

Ed Munsterman, farmer. 


‘linton Marsden, farme) 





f =~! 


Joel Berlin. tart 


‘ 

‘ 
id 
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Lloyd, farmer 

. Sorensen, St. James, 

Carl Peterson, St. James. 

Hans Peterson, St. James. 

Carl Gersch, farmer 

H. A. Schwarz, Truman, farmer. 

Carl F. Johnson, Truman, farmer. 

Ferdinand Amundson, HanskKa. 

Lioyd Hultgren, St. James, farmer. 

\. R. Jacobson, Darpar, Minn. 

Geo. Sletta, La Salle, Minn 

Erland Jobinsk, St. James, farm- 
ing 

Jarel C. Erickson, farming. 

Max Stetzer, Cambrey. 

N. J. Hatscheid, St. James 





Albert Goblirsch, farming 

Yr. K. Wick, farming 

C. Ik. Polzin, farming 

Gustav S. Antonson, farming. 

Nils A. Olson, farmer 

Walter Barge, farme: 

rancis C. Klinkner, farming 

Henry Lunz, farming 

Cert H. Gieseke 

Gordon Kelly, farming 

Paul O. Lokre, farming 

Merlin Overlie, farming 

Don Kelly, railroad. 

Algot Moren, farmer. 

Paul Mantentfel, farmer 

Harold Sternberg, farmer 

Raymond Sternberg, farmer. 

i. A. Klinkner, farmer. 

Melom A. Klinkner, farmer. 

Dale Westlund, photographer. 

Evelyn Klinkner, housewife. 

Mrs. Frank A. Klinkner, house 
wife 

Peggy Romsdahl, housewife 

Rudolph Warling, farmer. 

Nels M. Pierson, farmer 

Orrie Odegard, farmer. 

Ed Grouenold, farmer. 

Victor Sevy, farmer. 

Bruce C. Bowen, farmer. 

Royal T. Oyster, Breeders Associa- 
tion 

Turus Olsen, St. James. 

Rollin Romsdabhl, farmer. 

Otto VT. Feil, Mountain Lake, 
Minn., farmer 

P. J. kK. Peterson, St. James. 

N. C. Zender, St. James. 

Carl M. Munson, Lewisville, Minn. 

Jos. Romsdahl, farmer. 

Perry Pederson, farmer. 

John R. DeWall, farmer, 

Floyd E. Johnson, farmer. 

James Bird, farmer. 

Lawrence Diedrich, laborer. 

Joseph Blackstad, farmer. 

Guy Marsden, farmer. 

Lloyd Davis, farmer ; 

Ray Olsen, farmer. : 

Obe Olson, farmer. 
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227. Vern Olan, pro 234. Ben Leinenweber, St. James, 
228. John L. Felk, farmer. Minn 
229. K. L. Rosburg, St. James, farmer. 235. Wayne Bloomquist, farmer 
230. L. Wascher, farmer. 236. Lorenz Eineke, St. James, Minn 


231. John Hopman, farmer. 237. Leo Harhitz,, St. James, Minn., 
232. Jake Fischer, Sleepy Eye. contractor 
233. Lemuel O. Swanson, farmer. 

Mr. Hini. Thank you, Mr. Harbitz. 

Ihe next witness is Mr. Marlin Hubner. 


STATEMENT OF MARLIN HUBNER, FARMER, MANKATO, MINN. 


Mr. Hupner. I did not intend to come up here today to speak. Joe 
(O’Hara) represents our district and I think he will take care of 
our needs very well. Iam a livestock feeder. I feed about 1,000 lambs 
every year. I have done that for about the last 20 years. ‘Two years 
ago was my biggest bump. I took a $4,000 loss. As lamb feeders we 
take it on the chin. In 2 years in a row we took it. on the chin. 

Last year the beef feeders took it and they were he Iped, Weasa 
minority group want you to give us a little sympathy, too, once in a 
while. That is all that I have to say. We lamb feeders are repre- 
sented here today. I think Joe will take care of me. 

Mr. Hini. Thank you, Mr. Hubner. 

The next witness on the list is Martin Annexstad, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN ANNEXSTAD, JR., FARMER, 
NICOLLET COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. ANnexstap. I am a farmer in south central Minnesota, where 
I was born and raised on a farm. I have been farming ever since I 
finished school. J consider it an honor and a privilege to be a very 
small part of American agriculture in producing food and fiber for 
our great country. 1am a dairy and hog farmer, and consequently 
am very much interested in our agricultural problems. 

Basically, these agricultural problems are the same now as they were 
vears ago. The problem is this: how to improve income and reduce 
costs, while ae in mind the welfare of all our people. 

The price-support program which was made effective by Govern 
ment loans or purchases is a challenge to our free choice system of 
farming. We only have to look to some of the gedit an countries to 
see what has taken place when a free peop le | ecome dle pendent on 
governmental control, in that socialism and communism result. 

L believe our parity ri atio that was set up in normal times is not a 
sound and economic measure to use in inflationary times. 

I believe in a flexible price-support farm program and that 75 
percent of parity on nonperishables be used as a base and that this pro- 
gram be used as a base or floor to ward off any disastrous levels. 

I believe that with our freedom protected, the initiative of the in- 
dividual has been encouraged. I think that with our human and nat- 
ural resources combined, we can produce goods and services for all. 

I believe that production controls such as marketing quotas which 
have been announced for 1954 wheat crops will present many difficul- 
ties, for reducing production to get higher prices does not mean more 
income: because income depends upon volume times the consumption 
of food products, less taxes and expenses. The land taken out of 
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production of the 1954 wheat crop creates another problem in that 
the free use of a rted acres could result in creating surpluses of 
other farm commodities. Also, in many cases the diverted acres 
would be of poor land fertility and the reduction in bushels would not 
be as oreat as expected. This same problem would result if we were 
to have production controls and marketing quotas on corn and soy- 
beans which are at ~ sent flooding the markets in surplus bushels. 


We here in America have the highest standard of living anywhere 
in the a Asan exam] le, let me point out a few instances: In the 


United States as of saa we have a car for every five people. In 
Great Britain, there is 1 car for each 25 persons, while in Russia we 
find only 1 car for each 300. 

To buy a suit of clothes, our American laboring man works only 3 
days in a week, while in Great Britain that same suit of clothes costs 
a full week’s work. In Russia, it requires 4 months’ work. 

In buying a dozen eggs here in America, it requires only 22 minutes 
of work. In Great Britain, 66 minutes, and in Russia, 291. 

[ believe the Soil Conservation Service is doing an outstanding job 
in preserving our human and natural resources and our farmer com- 
mitteemen and soil conservation men are doing an outstanding job. 
With our land-grant colleges and extension service in each county 
ren lering a service capable in every way, the Soil Pct eadibds Serv- 

e should be put under these re for economy and long-term 
sete in our natural resources. That, by the way, is putting money 
in the land-grant colleges and our county agent work. 

The basic American idea behind any farm program must be to help 
farmers to help Hismaaeteee by having a self-promotion program of 
their own, such as the American Dairy Association is launching now, 
and the poultry industry has started. Just recently the latest figures 
on DHIA show that as of March 1 there were 300 million pounds of 
butter. Bringing that down to our population today it amounts to 
about three-quarters of a pound per person, or one pat of butter per 
week, 

I want to thank you for this privilege of expressing my thoughts 
concerning these agricultural problems. 

Mr. Hi. Next we have Mrs. Borchardt. We have a lady here, and 
that is good. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. A. E. BORCHARDT, NORTHERN PINE FARMERS 
UNION LOCAL, WILLOW RIVER, MINN. 


Mrs. Borcuarpvr. Gentlemen of the committee, I am very glad to 
have this opportunity to present our views. 

We have been informed that the Committee on Agriculture at its 
hearing October 12 seeks information for changes and improvements 
in the present farm program. We have also been informed that Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Benson, desires farm opinion on the 
following five points: (1) Farm income stability and improvement; 
(2) production and market adjustments; (3) conservation and im- 
provement of farm resources; (4) capital needs of agriculture; and 
(5) trade or aid. 

We wish to present our views on these five points in the following 
brief form: 
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Farm income stability and improvement: This raises the issue 
of parity. The Government must guarantee that farm prices do not 
collapse as they did in the 1930's. Farm commodities, including 
perishables, must be supported at 100 percent of parity as a minimum. 
Small farmers and renters have difficulty of making ends meet even 
if they get full parity because of the high cost of machinery and farm 
operation. 

The Government should establish special safeguards to protect the 
small farmers so that benefits will not be absorbed by the processors 
and big farm operators. This calls for the renewal of discussions of 
the principles of the Brannan plan under which parity payments 
were made directly to the producer, while market prices found their 
level. The plan should limit the benefits payments to producers up 
to a certain number of bushels, pounds, ete. 

This point also gives rise to the need for Federal crop insurance, 
a farm homestead tax exemption up to a certain size, social security 
and old age pensions for farmers. 

2. Production and market adjustments: We are opposed to the 
policy of limiting food and fiber production by production and acre 
age controls, when millions of people in the world are in great need 


of these products. Farmers voted for production controls not be- 
cause they approve of them but because they need parity price sup 
ports. Our own home market would absorb a much greater amount 


of farm products if the Government woul | make it possible for con- 
sumers to buy these produ ts at lower prices, if the Government 
would put a stop to the profiteering by the processing and marketing 
trusts and closed the gap between the prices the farmer receives and 
the consumer is forced to pay. 

. Conservation and improvement of farm resources: We are for 
sli ‘expansis mn of river valle V developi nents, ineludi Ing the long proj- 
jected Missouri Valley Authori ity. The whole issue of flood control 
that has driven many farmers out of farm production waits upon 
such valley developments. We are for further extension and safe- 
guarding of Cooperative Rural Electrification Associations, and Rural 
Telephone Associations that are being threatened by the private 
utility interests. 

The Government should greatly expand the program for liming, 
fertilizing, terracing, drainage, and ditching, and a system of soil 
conservation payments as added benefits to the small and middle 
farmers which have mostly been abandoned in recent years. 

4. Capital needs of agriculture: The Government should make i 
possible for farmers to receive production loans at low interest Valice. 
The cost of gasoline, spare parts, new machinery, seed, fertilizer, 
taxes, and other farm production costs are constantly rising and farm 
income is continually falling. Smaller farm operators are finding 
themselves cut off from credit, and every year many are forced out 
of business. 

Credit has become a central farm demand. It should be available 
at low interest rates, with payments keyed to the size of the crop and 
the market price. This crop payment plan provides for lower pay- 
ments when crops are damaged or prices are low. 

We are opposed to mortgage foreclosures or evictions. The Gov- 
ernment should ask State legislatures to now enact debt moratoriums 
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irantee that farmers are not ev icted or foreclosed upon due to no 
a t of their own. 
We are opposed to any nat onal sales tax. Rather, the Govern- 
ment must begin to ease the tax burden upon the farmers. 
7 ly ade o7 ud: We be] eve that in the interest of the farmers 
ithe genera welfare of all our people. the Government should lift 
le embargo on trade with China and many other countries with 
hom we could be carrying on profitable trade. 
We believe that our Government should take steps to end interna- 


tional tensions and to bring about peace. “Aid” that is given to other 
nations Ww th the dea of col trol] ng them or of increasll @ tensions 


between nations is not in the interest of igricuiture, 
[here is an enormous market for farm products f peace can be 
ssured and general trade resumed. 
I am the legislative director of the Northern Pine Farmers Union 
Local of Willow River, Minn. 
Mr. Hiri. Thank you, Mrs. Borchardt. 
Phe next witness is Mr. Vernon Runholt, of Lynd, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON RUNHOLT, FARMER, LYND, MINN. 


Mr. Runuorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am 
Vernon Runholt. I operate a farm in Lincoln County, located in 

| im nandk ipped today is Mr. R il k was. I dol t have a prepared 
tatement for you, b tIw ise a Tew notes. 

[ also find myself quite in agreement with the statements made by 
fr. Rank [ am at the present time chairman of the Lyon County 
irmers Union. Previous to that time, I had a iong-term mem ber- 

he Farm Bureau. 
I am discontinuing my Farm Bureau membership at the end of this 
ulendar year. I feel that the Farmers’ Union members in Lyon 
Cou ly, il d a good share of the F irm Bure Lu members and the unor- 
ganized farmers in Lyon County strongly favor supports of the basic 
commodities at 00 percent of pal ity. 

They also feel, along with our Congressman. Mr. Andresen from 
our district, that the mandatory s pports should be on soy beans, 
barley, oats, and flaxseed. 

[ think that that is particularly important at this time, with possible 

reage restrictions on the other corn and wheat. 

We also strongly endorse the development of the Missouri Valley. 
We need big dams and little dams alike. In the Missouri Valley area 
we are particularly anxious to get Bureau of Reclamation lines into 
the area without private utility domination. 

We see no reason why we should pay tribute to private utilities as 


lo gy as lt is final ced ona lor o-term basis and Is made to pay its way. 
We don’t consider it socialistic at all. We would like to have it. 
We also favor strongly continuation of our present soil-conservation 
setup and as to the Production and Marketing Administration, we 
tee] they should not be curtailed in their activities. 
We feel it would be a step backward to turn any of this over to the 


Extension Servi I live ina partic ularly progressive part of Min- 


te. 
nesota, I believe. We find ourselves in some cases ahead of the Exten- 


sion Service n developing out deas, 
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Particularly I noticed some years ago we farmers were already 
using chemical weed sprays on our farms long before the Extension 
Service got very inte rested in them. 

At the present time 1 am operating a picker-sheller corn-drying 
operation about 16 hours a day. That is one of the reasons I don’t 
have a prepared statement today. 

That is one of the most efficient methods of taking care of corn. 
It also keeps it in excellent shape for either long-term storage or 
for feed at future times. 

I don’t believe I have anything more that I wish to add. I wish 
to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you very much, Mr. Runholt. 

The next witness is Mr. Jose ‘ph Solberg, from Hartland, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH SOLBERG, SR., HARTLAND, MINN. 


Mr. Soizerc. Gentlemen of the committee, I am Joseph Solberg, 
Sr., of Hartland, a farmer in Freeborn County. 

On storable commodities at 90 percent or more, I believe it is under- 
consumption we face instead of overproduction. ‘There are a lot 
of people in the world that are hungry. If I am wrong, I would 
suggest acreage allotments and marketing quotas. We farmers need 
95 percent to 110 percent of parity. The Bible told us 2,500 years 
ago to build room for 7 years ot ple nty to keep us through the 7 lean 
years. 

On flexible price supports at 75 percent to 90 percent, from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s speech at Kasson, Minn., about 1 year ago, he 
stated: “I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled to a fair, full 
share of the national income—a fair share is not merely 90 percent 
of parity, but full parity.”. However, we farmers cannot exist on 
less than 95 percent. Lower levels would mean high production plus 
large reserves. This can put a farmer out of business. 

Two-price system on storables as wheat, corn, cotton, and so forth. 
I oppose the two-price system as this would average us way less than 
90 percent of parity. This could go as low as 60 percent. What we 
need is the only parity system and a parity of 95 to 110 percent by 
the old formula. Every business should know he is as prosperous as 
the farmers around him. 

Supports of perishables: I favor a support price on all perishables 
and commodities. I favor an expansion of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to issue nonrecourse loans to beef, pork, and perishable 
commodities. All surplus of perishables should go to school-lunch 
programs and to the underprivileged. Some people criticize food 
surpluses. Well, the truth is, we have made money on storable 
commodities. 

If we had support prices on perishables now, we would not have 
these large stocks of corn, and so forth, as we know what we can 
get for corn when fall comes, but not on beef, pork, poultry, and 
so forth. 

That is the reason a lot of corn is grown. We have got stockpiles 
of bombs, manganese, nickel, copper, aluminum, and other materials. 
But what is more important than stockpiling food? If oleomar- 
garine were taxed twice what it now is this would help the dairy 
indus stry. 
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Exports and foreign trade: I suggest imports here to be set at 
110 percent of parity on grains, and so forth, that we have plenty of 
here. I do favor a world food board, international commerce agree- 
ments, and international food reserves. I favor to trade wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and so forth, for trade in usable commodities and goods. 
This would promote more good will at home and abroad. I believe 
people all over the world would rather have food, and so forth, than 
guns and military goods. 

Soil conservation: L recommend the soil conservation program to 
be expanded, to lave in reserve a good program ror rercility of soil as 
oreen manure, fertilizer, lime, phosphate, and so forth. The best 
approach to soll conservation Is “ood prices to farmers. Government 
payments to farmers should be a minor part. We need a long-range 
program to meet the food needs of the increased population. I also 
favor a good flood-control system, as in the past we have lost more 


by floods than ad 2 od flood-control system would cost. 

Crop insurance : | would support in expansion of the Federal crop 
Insurance program as rapidly as possible. This would be some needed 
protection It would also take some risks out of farming. We plant 
at h o}) COSTS, t] ell we vamble oO! the weather, rust, disea CS, floo Is, 


drought . and insects. 

Farm credit: Do farmers have adequate sources of credit on satis- 
factory terms? Farmers do not have adequate sources of credit. I 
favor an eXpansion of credit facilit es with a iong-term credit at 
lower interest rates throueh channels than our banks. as our 
banks do not give ample credit. 

‘| he interest rates are too high. The bankers look out f¢ ‘the bank 
and not for the farmers’ needs, as interest rates are too high. 

Should the Secretary of Agriculture or Congress help administer 
agriculture prices¢ I feel actual farmers should go to Washington 
to tell the Congress what plan is needed for the family-size farm, then 
Congress could assist our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, in 
plannin ra long-range program. 

As I ean see it now. Mr. Benson was born 30 years too late to sueceed 
politically, with his free-market ideas. It might have been different 
had he not taken the job in a time of severe farm adjustments, 

Policy in regard to farmer administration of farm program: I 
strongly support that farmers elected by their neighbors are by expe- 
rience best suited to administer farm programs in their areas, and by 
the nature of their direct interest and experience they can recommend 
so our program can be improved by having farmers administer. 
Farmers’ ability and services can be brought to agriculturists and 
higher advisers. 

If acreage control becomes necessary, farmers should plant what 
we are then short of as if corn farmers switch to soybeans we may 
get that as a surplus, and cotton farmers likewise to soybeans or corn, 
which should not be done either. 

Gentlemen, it has been a pleasure to be before you. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you, Mr. Solberg. 

We will next hear from Mr. L. A. Seath, of Albert Lea, Minn. 

I might state, Mr. Seath, that I have already filed your statement 
with the clerk and with the reporter for the record. We will be glad 
to hear any comment that you have to make on it. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF L. A. SEATH, FARMER, 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Mr. Seatu. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, as far as 
comments on the statement that I have handed to the clerk, I do 1 
care to make any on that. I have enjoyt d the meeting here tod Ly It 
seems that everybody here is asking Uncle Sam to do something for 
them. Iam reminded of a meeting that we had in Albert Lea | 
February. We milk some COWS down there al d we have a Holste n 
club. The board of directors were meeting and one of the fellows 
brought up the matter of butter. He said: “You know, that fight 
between oleo and butter has been 201] Yon ever since ] can remember 

Another fellow said: “Yes, and we are just 20 vears too late.” Wr 
have seen for the last 20 years that we were losine the fight as far 
as butter and oleo were concerned. We turned to our Congressmen 
and asked them to do a little bit more and a little bit more, expecting 
them to eventually win out and defend the butter industry. But it 
happens that we live in a demoec racy, and the people spoke up and 
they said: “No, the butter industry is going to st: “9 on its own feet. 

Of course he said: “Now we aren’t ready for it, our house isn’t in 

shape. We will have to turn to the Gceebianuat ees a price-support 
program. I do not think that there were too many of us there that 
were too enthusiastic over the thought of a butter price-support 
program but a lot of people were, and I think perhaps Secretary 
Benson was justified in giving us a year’s time to put our house in 
order. 

The reason I bring that up is because of the fact that here today 
we are all asking our Government to do for us just as the bateee 
mndustry has done ever since we can remember. I think that th 
people are going to speak up on this farm program Just as they spoke 


up on the butter and oleomargarine proposition. I think that instead 
of trying to figure out just what we can do to patch up the farm 


program, it would be more desirable if we should try to sit down 
and figure out what we might do to put our house in shape so that 
we can stand on our own feet. I think that perhaps the first step 
would be to adopt the rs price support program. 

I believe that the law of supply and demand has got to function. 
I think that when the farmers, the wheat growers, voted for market- 
ing quotas and acreage allotments they were voting for nothing but 
the law of supply and demand. They were asking the Government 
to put that into effect and to force them to live under it. There are 
a lot of folks who will tell you that they went broke in 1932 because 
they were living under the law of supply and demand. They did 
not obey the laws of supply and demand. That is the reason they 
went broke. rar were falling. It was telling them—— 

(Laughter. 

Mr. Searu. an right, fellows. We will think it over later. It 
was telling them that they were producing too much and it was time 
to call a halt to some of that production, and bring supplies back 
into line with demand. They refused to accept that, and thought 
they could beat the proposition, and they could produce enough more 
so that they would still be able to live. It ended up with them all 
coing broke. 
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After the Government spent I don’t know how many millions trying 
to —, using the law of supply and demand, those wheat growers 
come right in and vote to have the Government use that law to bring 
sod iction back into line with the demand. 

I think I have said enough along that line. You have my written 
statement. ] hope you will read it. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpresen. We thank you for your statement, Mr. Seath. 

We have not heard from many of the ladies today. I want to call 
on Miss H. L. Matson. We are very happy that you are here. We will 


be glad to hear what you have to say. 
STATEMENT OF MISS H. L. MATSON 


Miss Matson. Thank you, Congressman Andresen. Contrary to all 
conceptions of women and their talking ability, I will make my remarks 
very brief. I thank you for giving me the privilege of attending this 
hearing and participating. I have attended many farm discussions 
in my neighborhood, my county, my district, talking with farmers 
about the farm program. To date it seems to have resolved itself to 
at — of price supports, whether it is 100 percent, 90 percent, 75, 
or 90, the flexible, or whatever it is. 

[ am just wondering if our farm program should not be something 
more than a temporary basis, if we should not be getting to the causes 
rather than to be dealing with the consequences. ‘To me, that is the 
way we are working with the price supports. We know that with high 
price supports we are inviting restrictions and controls. 

I live on a good producing farm in southwestern Minnesota, in Mur- 
ray County. We are just a few miles from the Iowa line and just a 
few miles from South Dakota. Our farm has always produced well. 
We have never had what is termed a crop failure. 

Asa farm wife and homemaker I could not take very kindly to hav- 
ing my nice black acres that produce restricted, and at the same time 
have my Federal Government putting huge sums of money into vast 
Irrigation projects to put more acres into production to help build us 
greater surpluses. High price supports invite that, to me. 

One other idea: I think that somehow in our farm program there 
should be a differential between owner-operated farms and nonresident 
farms. I know in my own county there are many nonresident farms, 
and these farms are contributing a great deal to the surpluses that we 
have. These are just a couple of ideas that I would like to have you 
consider. Thank you very much for this privilege. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Paul Vruwink is the next witness, from Sacred Heart, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL VRUWINK, OF SACRED HEART, MINN. 


Mr. Vruwrnk. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I would like 
to ae my opinions. The following are my suggestions: 

. Full parity for all farm commodities—perishables as well as 
aaa -must be our goal. This to be achieved through stimulation of 
domestic markets, more school-lunch aid, and aid to foreign countries 
of surplus farm commodities. Also, by elimination of the wide margin 


es 
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between producer and consumer prices. Parity for farmers is com- 
parable to cost-of-living index used for labor. 

2. Soil-conservation and soil-building practices must be further em- 
phasized and encouraged. 

(a) All farmers should participate. 

(6) Greater incentives for use of legumes and grasses in crop rota- 
tions. 

(c) Greater emphasis on pasture improvement with fertilization. 

(7d) Livestock production should be encouraged and protected. 

The wider use of these practices would minimize the need of crop 
reduction. 

3. A congressional investigation into wide margins which exist 
between farm prices and retail prices of processed foods. This 
should result in (a) the farmer receiving a larger share of the food 
dollar and (6) reduction of seasonal fluctuation of farm-commodity 
prices. 

Continuation and expansion of grain-storage program with 
greater emphasis of on-the-farm storage. The farmer can do a better 
and more efficient job of grain storage than the Government can do. 
The farmer should be encouraged to construct grain-storage facilities 
by giving him the same inducements as are given commercial eleva- 
tors suc h as assurance of stor age for 5 to 4 years. 

The Government can do much to stimulate and promote the sale 
of nat ishable products, particularly dairy products— 

(a) By emphasizing the superior food qualities of dairy products. 

(6) By protection for dairy products from inferior substitutes in 
foods such as vegetable oils in many of our foods. 

(c) By advertising dairy products. Advertising costs could be 
partially absorbed by producers. 

An advertising program could also be used for other perishable 
ven. 

Appointment of a Secretary of Agriculture and aids who under- 
st: aa farm problems and who are friendly to the family-size farm ; 
one who is sincere in obtaining parity for agriculture. 

Farmers should have a Secretary of Agric sulture who has the ability 
and courage to strive to obtain for them their fair share of the national 
income—parity. 

Thank you. 

Mr. AnpresEN. The next witness listed is Mr. C. L. Norris, who is 
not here. He will be represented by Mr. Robert ce, 


STATEMENT OF C. L. NORRIS, THE CREAMETTE C0O., MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., AS PRESENTED BY ROBERT M. GREEN, SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL MACARONI MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Robert M. Green. I am secretary of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association, representing some 90 macaroni manufac- 
turers located in regional businesses throughout the country. 

Macaroni consumption is increasing: The per capita consumption 
of macaroni products made of durum wheat has been increasing over 
the past 50 years. Consumption per person in 1920 was approxi- 
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mately 3.7 pounds, while in 1952 it reached 6.8 pounds. It required 
about 25.5 million bushels of quality durum wheat to meet the con- 
sumer’s demand for macaroni products. dn addition, the pufling 


ndustry uses over a million bushels of durum annually. Because the 
macaroni manufacturers, as well as the durum millers, have an aggres- 

ve industry antsen to better acquaint the public with the many 
ways of using macaroni products in their daily diet, a further increase 
in demand fo1 al que ality durum can be expected provided enough 
durum is available 


Tod; vy we heard about falling erm sof farm commodities. Durum 
is selling almost 50 percent above th » parity level at the present time 


because it is in short supply. Fancy durum has been going on the 
market last week at $3.67 bushel, compared to the loan value of 
$2.21. All during the last crop year premiums have ranged from 
50 cents a bushel to $1 a bushel, depending on the quality of the 
grain. We want durum because it makes the best product for us. 


Macaroni manufacturers want durum: The macaroni manufacturer 
is most eager to continue the use of durum in his products. The in- 
creased macaroni consumption that has been accomplished in the 
past several years has a founded upon high quality durum wheat. 
There has been a fear that if macaroni processors are forced to use 
bread wheat farina in reir ssa of semolina made from durum, macaroni 
quality will be sacrificed resulting in decreased consumption of maca- 
roni products and a more limited and less attractive market for 
durum wheat. Up until July 1, 1953, most of the macaroni made 
in the United States was produced from durum. 

Durum production is concentrated: North Dakota normally pro- 
duces about 90 percent of the United States durum crop. It is a 
specialty crop. North Dakota durum is the world’s best because of 
favorable soil and climatic conditions. For this reason the indus- 
try’s trade association, the National Macaroni Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, has devoted most of the efforts of its durum relations 
committee to the growers in North Dakota. 

National association’s durum activities: The industry’s interest in 
durum is evidenced by the activities of the association’s durum rela- 
tions committee. Since 1946 an advertising schedule has been placed 
in the spring of the year prior to planting time in the newspapers 
throughout North Dakota and in the magazines, the Dakota Farmer 

and the Valley Farmer. These advertisements have stressed the in- 
dustry’s neow 7 for quality durum wheat and how the increasing demand 
for macaroni products calls for greater acreage of durum. 

The nanednioh industry participates in the North Dakota State 
Durum Show held annu: lly at Langdon, N. Dak., by sending a dele- 
gation of mac aroni manufacturers and employees of the assoc lation 
to the show to meet with orowers and to discuss their problems. 
These delegates have participated on the show programs and have 
made public contacts through booths at the show. 

For the past 3 years special luncheons have been held with the 
county agents and Extension Service people during the durum show 
bringing closer understanding between macaroni manufacturers and 
representatives that contact the growers. An award in the form of 

plaque is given by the association to the best entry in the North 
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Dakota State Durum Show. A plaque from the association is awarded 
to the best entry of durum in the International Grain Show held in 
Chicago each winter. 

Memberships by the National Macaroni Manufacturers Associa- 
tion are maintained in the North Dakota State Durum Show, Greater 
North Dakota Association, Northwest Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, and the Rust Prevention Association. 

Contact is maintained with the North Dakota Agricultural College 
and Extension Service at Fargo. Representatives of the association 
have met with other interested parties in rust conferences, research 
conferences, and meetings with farm managers. ‘The association 
has fostered research and experimentation for durum improvement. 

The supply of durum: Despite increasing demand for durum 
through macaroni products and aggressive efforts on the part of 
the macaroni manufacturers through their trade association to im- 
prove relations with the durum grower, durum supplies have been 
declining. 

Acreage cuts followed the toll taken by the new variety of stem 
rust 15B in 1950. Acreage was cut again when unfavorable harvest 
conditions in 1951 damaged durum quality by bleaching and sprouting. 
Rust hit again in 1952 and reached catastrophic proportions this 
Vvear. 

The 1952 crop of 21.4 million bushels of durum—ineludinge red 
durum, a feed wheat—was not enough to meet immediate domestic 
needs. The 1952 carryover of 17.7 million bushels was of inferior 
quality because of bleaching and sprout damage due to the wet harvest 
season in 1951. It was the smallest carryover since 1936 until this 
vear when only 6,874,000 bushels were carried over in the following 
positions: 

Bushels 

, 600, COO 
, 700, 000 
, 08, 000 
176, 000 


ata ‘ 6, S74, 000 


On farms 

In country elevators 
Commercial stocks at terminals_ 
Merchant mill stocks ssp asc cate 


Total Z 

The Government’s semiannual report on durum said: 

Estimates of stocks on farms and in country elevators are not based on survey 
nor enumerative data, but rather upon the assumption that wheat stocks by classes 
in the various producing areas tend to remain in about the same proportion as 
to production in those areas. Commercial stocks at terminals are largely in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation with most of it of low-grade quality 
and out of position for domestic use. 

For the first 6 months of 1953 the demand for durum wheat producis 
was sustained at about the same rate as 1952, but on July 1 the carry- 
over of durum supplies was so small that it became necessary to substi 
tute other wheats for durum. On July 1 the Department of Agri- 
culture estimated durum production at 28,701,000 bushels. It was 
lowered on August 1 to 19,831,000 and dropped again September ] 
to 14,314,000, After deducting seed requirements, use for other cereal 
products, and unmillable wheat, it is expected that not more than 9 
million bushels of durum will be available for the macaroni industry 
until the next crop year. 


28491 53—pt. 4 i 
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(The documents referred to above are as follows: ) 


Macaroni statistics 


[In thousands of pounds] 


Millions 


























tio 


Pou 


S. De 


Per capita 
consump- 


n 

nds 
§.1 
5.2 
5.2 
4.7 
5.4 
6.4 
7.2 
5.9 
7.5 
7.3 
6.0 
6.2 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 

»part- 


Seeded 


acre: 


age 


| 


NNN www wD 





2, 099 
2, 026 


2, 493 





2, 098 


for human 


Tons dui Ma ron Macaroni Domestic popula- 
tior exports imports use tion 
1937 O48 1, 696 656, 931 
1938 0 1, 164 675, 648 
1939 4,42: 1, 077 044 
1940 500 875 690 
1941 10 602 939 
1942 2, 626 977 
194 296 15¢ 400 
1944 11,119 18. 808, 979 
194 1 2, 556 285 1, 057, 004 
1946 l 72, 108 497 1, 035, 610 
1947 74, 634 793 857, 869 
1048 ] 223, 732 717 916, 732 
1949 23, 200 689 932, 925 
+4 8, 82¢ 862 949, 505 
195 1 4,750 981 1, 042, 467 
1952 1 6, 150 3.347 | 1,064, 439 
Source: Macaroni Production, from the Glenn G. Hoskins Co. Index, figures used by the U 
ment Agr ture Macaroni Exports and Imports, from the U. 8. Department of Commerce reports. 
Durum supplies 
{In thousands of bushels 
, Total 
Cr rt ining Jt Carryover Produc domestic Imports co 
tion supp! supply 
19 059 24, 641 29, 700 3, 810 33. 510 
ASO-S2 8, 87 40 9, 293 24, 933 
1937-38 4 28, 688 32, 121 50 32, 171 
1938-39 217 41, 201 6, 418 46,418 
1939-40 18, 00 044 (4e 
1940-41 19, 21¢ M42 2, 158 
1941-42 24, 940 41, 403 66, 343 
1942-4 34, 25¢ 41, 83 6, 092 469 
1945-44 26, Y 4 61, 198 2, 867 
1944-45 14, 29 0, 328 44,619 4,350 
1945-4 & 13¢ 33 OR 41.417 1 
1946-4 4, 92: 6, 308 41. 231 
104 4s & WO 44.412 5 SLY 
1Y48-4 10, 299 45, 829 6, 128 
1949-50 18, 03¢ 39, 503 57, 539 ; 
1950 24, Y58 37, Y48 62, 906 65 ( 
1951-52 23, 624 $6, 572 60, 196 1, 834 ‘ 
1952-53 17,710 21, 967 39. 677 39, 677 
953-54 6, 874 14, 314 21, 188 21, 188 
Re rted Unit States his includes feed wheat (unfit 
consumptlo for reexport to other countries. May include a small but un- 
known amo s Witt the 800,000-bushel import quota. 
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Durum distribution 


[In thousands of bushels] 





. . Mill Feed and . Domestic Grain ex- Total dis 
Crop year, July 1— grind other use Seed distribution ports tribution 
1935-36 ee “ 15, 723 5, 816 5, 202 26, 741 5 ‘ 26, 741 
1936-37 12, 052 4, 761 4, 687 4 21, 500 
1937-38 13, 630 7, 786 5, 538 26, 954 
1938-39 14, 821 7, 222 4, 608 1, 765 23, 416 
1939-40__. ‘4 15, 423 10, 946 4, 951 510 31, 830 
1940-41 i 16, 499 6, 805 3, 614 300 27, 218 
1941-42 18, 961 9, 079 2, 998 1, 049 32, O87 
1942-43 a6 ‘ 23, 880 22, 774 2, 976 49, 630 
1943-44 20, 409 26, 432 2, 931 49, 772 
1944-45___. “ a 26, 031 11, 976 2, 826 40, 833 
1945-46__..-- as 22, 243 12, 306 3, 482 38, 031 
1946-47 , abe 6, 226 4, 162 921 32, 674 
1947-48 —— ‘ 28, 179 2,319 4, 581 8, 441 43, 520 
1948-49 21, 684 8, 606 5. 265 2, 537 38, OY2 
1949-50___. 21, 630 5, 741 4,085 1, 125 32, 581 
1950-51 23, 336 2, 781 3, 610 ¥, 620 39, 347 
1951-52 25, 533 837 3,414 ; 14, 536 44, 320 
1952-53 23, 700 3, 400 3, 000 30, 100 3, 000 33, 100 


Industry meets to face problem: Durum prospects up to June of 
1953 were good. In July 15B rust hit with devastating damage. A 
joint meeting of durum millers and macaroni manufacturers was called 
for August ‘14 in Chie: ago and firms from all over the country were 
represented. It was decided at this meeting that all durum mills 
should produce a blend of 50-percent durum wheat and 50-percent 
hard spring wheat or hard winter wheat to make the best possible use 
of the available durum. Since that time there have been countless 
tests made which indicate generally that there is no substitute that 
will produce the quality of product which will be as acceptable to the 
macaroni manufacturer and to the consumer as that which has been 
produced from good durum wheat. 

It seems obvious that extraordinary measures must be taken now to 
bring the industry back on a durum standard which will permit con- 
tinued growth in the acceptance of macaroni products by the consumer. 

Recommendations: Industry leaders feel that to correct the down- 
ward trend of durum supplies the United States Department of Agri- 
culture must enter the picture and add its broad powers to the efforts of 
the durum-growing States. Specifically, the following recommenda- 
— are made: 

Durum wheat be removed from any wheat allocation so that there 
w i be no limitaticn upon the acreage that can be planted in the spring 
of 1954 by growers with a history of durum raising. 

It is not recommended that the doors be thrown wide open to permit 
anyone to raise durum. ‘This would spread the available supply of 
seed too thin and would penalize growers who have been regularly 
raising durum; growers who have been working with the macaroni 
industry to use improved varieties of durum and to clean up grain 
mixtures which used to be such a problem. If allocations must be 
imposed, we would suggest they be based on the 5-year average of 
plantings made by growers with a history of durum raising. 

2. Steps should ‘be taken now to preserve an adequate supply of 
durum wheat for seed. 
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Exports of durum should be stopped until a surplus of durum 
Bt is built up in this country. There has Gas a sizable demand 
from France, Italy, Germany, and other European countries for our 
durum wheat 

4. Some program should be worked out so that when the durum- 
wheat crop exceeds the current supply there would be a reservoir in 
w hic h this durum wheat can be held for future distribution. 

If there is any barrier to the importation of durum wheat from 
oc, ada, it should be removed immediately to augment the available 
supply for the first half of 1954. 

It would be helpful if the Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies would treat durum wheat as a crop separate from other 
wheat. Durum is known in the durum area as macaroni wheat and 
that is what it is used for. It would help to create better statistical 
information if it were taken out of the general wheat classification. 
It would tend to give much needed durum proper emphasis it loses 
when lumped into the overall wheat surplus. 

Conclusion : Unless the downward trend of durum-wheat production 
is halted, both the durum-milling industry and the macaroni-manu- 
facturing industry are seriously threatened with a loss of consumer 
acceptance which has been built upon the use of high quality durum 
wheat to produce tasty, nutritious wheat food. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you, Mr. Green. 

Is Mr. Thatcher present now ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Anpresen. Apparently he is not present. 

Mr. Henry Herfinedahl and Mr. Sid Ullrich, of Lake Park, Minn. 
Are the Vy present ¢ Q 

Apparently they are not present. 

The next witness is Martin Tongen. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN TONGEN, OF THE UNITED FARMERS OF 
AMERICA, INC., ZUMBROTA, MINN. 


Mr. Toneen. Mr. Andresen and members of the committee, my 
name is Martin Tongen, from Zumbrota, Minn. 

For several years I have taken an active part in farm organization 
work. I was national vice president of the United Farmers of Amer- 
ica for 3 years, and now a national director and also editor of the 
Farmers’ Voice, official publication of the UFA. 

Last August 24 and 25 I attended the national convention of the 
UFA at Edwardsville, Il. I wish to submit a copy of the Farmers 
Voice to your committee clerk, which carries the resolutions printed 
i] full and passed at that convention. 

T o summarize briefly — at the United Farmers think necessary in 
a real farm program is the object of this report. 

1. A two-price system for agriculture. Congress shall set floor 
prices on all important farm products at prices that will enable the 
farmer to realize a reasonable profit above his cost of production. 

The farmer shall receive this minimum floor price in the domestic 
market for that share of his production which the domestic market 
will consume plus what is needed for stockpiling. 





' 
' 
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Any production surplus above this amount shall not be subject to 
this floor price but shall be sold in world markets at the highest price 
it will bring. 

A flexible tariff: Imports of agricultural products shall be per- 
mitted only when shortages actually exist. The amount of tariff at 
any time shall be equal to the differential in price between the imported 
product and the price of that product raised domestically at a price 
level of 100 percent of true parity. 

Discontinue subsidies: We resolve that all ACP, PMA, and soil- 
conservation payments to farmers shall be done away with. Only 
technical help in soil conservation shall be continued as a national 
expense. 

4. Surpluses: Surplus is a condition we must have to make progress, 
to carry on trade, and to feed and clothe our great and growing popu- 
lation. 

A surplus of agricultural products does not necessarily mean that 
we have overp yroduction on the farm. There are other surpluses. It 
is a customary practice in our modern industrial plants to produce 
a surplus of industrial products above and beyond what our domestic 
needs call for. 

The large industries export their finished manufactured products 
in huge quantities under a two-price system. 

The export product goes on a world market and is much lower than 
the United States market price which is protected by a protective 
tariff for industry. 

The payments for these industrial exported surpluses are often in 
the form of agricultural products and raw materials which are im- 
ported at much lower prices than parity prices in our country and 
often lower than market prices even after low tariffs are paid. 

The manufacturer is thus doing damage to the farmers’ market, is 
lowering the farmers’ buying power which in turn affects the laboring 
man and eventually also the manufacturer himself, since the domestic 
market becomes demoralized. Such a series of events occurred before 
the great depression of the thirties and at the time when workingmen 
were in breadlines we were importing larger quantities of agricultural 
products than we were exporting. 

At the present time imports are flowing in to do great damage to our 
markets. I personally have waited for 3 years for a profitable price 
for malting barley, but the great inflow of this grain as well as oats 
from Canada has kept our price so low that we could not sell if we ex- 
pected to make expe nses, 

Our county of Goodhue was one of the principal localities in the 
world for malting barley. The price now is between 90 cents and 
$1.05 per bushel. The parity price on barley is right around $1.50. It 
is certainly evident that much is wrong with our agricultural program. 

Point 5: This is in regard to a man that I heard speak and explain a 
program that I think should be considered by the committee, and his 
name is Carl Wilkins. I am sure that most of the members of the 
committee are acquainted with Mr. Wilkins and his ratio in regard 
to our economic setup, and I would like to ask that he be given a full 
hearing on his program and that you conduct a full investigation of 
the 1-1-7 ratio efor Congress. 
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If he is correct, as we believe he is, basing his findings on Govern- 
ment statistics, then why not put his findings to the best advantage? 
This may help establish a sound economic program. 

These are just a few short remarks and I wish to thank the com- 
mittee. 

One point was brought up about the marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments. I think the only reason the farmers voted for that was in 
desperation. They either had to vote for it or have the price drop to 
where they could not produce. 

As far as having a permanent setup of a think like that, I will say 
that we should be allowed to produce all we can on our acres. I think 
there is a place for it in the world. It is up to us to find where our 
surplus should go. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you, Mr. Tongen. 

Mr. Clarence Swenson, of Lake Park. Is he here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Garwood Larson, of Twin Lakes, Minn. We 
will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Larson. 


STATEMENT OF GARWOOD LARSON, TWIN LAKES, MINN. 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Andresen, fellow congressional committee mem- 
bers, my name 1s Garwood Larson, and I represent 329 farm family 
members of the Freeborn County Farmers Union. 

I will read this resolution that was adopted at a meeting held in 
Albert Lea on the 23d of September 1953 : 


The Freeborn County Farmers Union goes on record unanimously adopting the 
following resolutions to be presented at the Clifford R. Hope committee hearing 
to be held at Minneapolis October 12, 1953: 

Whereas President Eisenhower has stated that agriculture is entitled to 
full parity ; 

Whereas 100 percent of parity is the goal of all farmers; 

Whereas the so-called excessive production is actually under consumption ; 

Whereas food given to needy nations has proven to be more effective than all 
diplomatic strategy : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Freeborn County Farmers Union goes on record in favor 
of 95 to 110 percent of parity on all storable commodities; further be it 

Resolved, That all excessive production should be sold on world markets and 
given to needy nations; further be it 

Resolved, Due to present world tensions we deem inadvisable to invoke acreage 
control and marketing quotas at this time; further be it 

Resolved, That we oppose the modernized flexible parity formula and also the 
two-price systems ; further be it 

Resolved, That all perishables be supported through a program of compensa- 
tory payments and nonrecourse loans at 95 to 110 percent of parity ; further be it 

Resolved, That there be instituted an expanded school lunch program on a 
food stamp program for assistance to the underprivileged and aged; further be it 

Resolved, That the Freeborn County Farmers Union goes on record requesting 
the resignation of Secretary of Agriculture Benson and be replaced with someone 
whose discretion is favorable to 95 to 110 percent of the old parity formula; 
further be it 

Resolved, That we maintain the farmer elected PMA committees; further be it 

Resolved, That the KEA co-op electric light and power associations remain 
farmer-controlled; further be it 

Resolved, That our Federal power dams be operated by our Government and 
not to be sold or given to private power monopolies. 


The goal of the farmer is parity. Everyone acknowledges that 
parity is a fair price for agriculture’s commodities. 
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Those who favor the modern, flexible parity formula are actually 
giving evidence of their own lack of faith in the free market for the 
cost of maintaining agriculture at parity, regardless of whether it is 
in the free market or whether it is through support prices, would 
remain the same. 

For every dollar that the Federal Government spends to maintain 
100 percent of parity for agriculture is additional testimony of the 
failure of the free market to provide an adequate income for 
agriculture. 

We have the food to win the peace of the world, and all we have 
to do is use it. 

We are spending billions of dollars to send arms and munitions to 
foreign countries when these people are hungry. Hunger breeds 
communism. Food is the only cure. 

We decry the poor public relations of the present Secretary of 
Agriculture when he states that 90 percent of parity is pricing our 
products out of the domestic market and out-of the world market 
when 100 percent of parity is a full, fair price, and we are entitled 


to that. Thank you. 
Mr. ANnpreEsEN. Thank you very much, Mr. Larson. 
(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY TWIN LAKES LOCAL FARMERS UNION, SEPTEMBER 21, 1958 


Whereas agriculture constitutes the foundation of the Nation’s economy; and 
Whereas the falling farm prices are being directly reflected on the other 
segments of our economy : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Twin Lakes local, Minnesota Farmers Union, goes on 
record requesting Federal legislation supporting all farm products, perishables 
and nonperishables, at 95 to 110 percent of parity—the old parity formula— 
through a program of compensatory payments and Federal purchase of surplus 
products; be it further 
Resolved, That any surplus in excess of adequate reserve be disposed of through 
assistance to the aged, welfare work, school-lunch program, and to any nations 
who suffer from famine and catastrophe: be it further 
Resolved, That the resignation of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
is requested as he has refused to do anything to help the farmer; be it further 
Resolved, That the Government support cattle prices at 100 percent of parity 
by nonrecourse loans to the producer; be it further 
Resolved, That interest rates be kept down and proper credit be given to farm- 
ers and conservation payments be kept as before. 
GaARWoopD LARSON, 
President. 
TRUMAN GAVLO, 
Secretary. 
ANDREW O. LARSON, 
Legislative Director. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY BIG Four Local or FARMERS’ UNION, SEPTEMBER 15, 1953 


Whereas the present price-support program is scheduled to expire in 1954, 
unless extended by Congress; and 

Whereas there has been considerable pressure brought to bear to abandon 
price supports, especially by certain interests that stand to profit by cheap raw 
materials and high-priced manufactured goods and processed foods; and 

Whereas the present Secretary of Agriculture has been inclined to sympathize 
with those opposing high price supports, and the extension of credit to farmer- 
owned cooperative utilities like REA and RTA at reasonable interest rates: 
Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Big Four Local Farmers Union, Free- 
born Country, are firmly in favor of price supports under the old mandatory law 
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at not less than 100 percent of parity and not under the so-c alled flexible or 
sliding scale. We hereby reaffirm our faith in the principle of the ever-norinal 
granary and believe that the old formula should be extended to other farm crops 
as well as the present basic commodities now specified under the law; be it 
further 

Resolved, That perishable commodities produced by agriculture—namely, but- 
ter, eggs, beef, pork, and any other perishables, daies or otherwise—be supported 
at an equal ratio to feed grains and the other basic commodities; and that said 
program be based on safe and sane storage program and subsidized by direct 
payments to the producer, In other words, direct payments to the farmer and 


not the processor; any surplus of perishables over the quantity to be maintained 
under a revolving storage plan to be released to the consuming public on the 
open market, to seek its own price level; be it further 


Resolved, That if it becomes necessary to impose acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, we are ready to acce}t the same, but sincerely recommend that the 


conservation program be renewed or expanded to conserve the fertility of the soil 
for the generations to come. We firmly believe that soil-building crops returning 
fertility to ground should replace any ground displaced by acreage allotments ; be 


it further 
Resolved, That agricultural production be geared to a program of aid to the 
needy peoples among the friendly nations allied with the United States in the 
battle against communisin. We earnestly urge the present administrtaion to 
continue and expand its efforts along the lines of providing food for needy 
peoples, thereby lessening the threat of communism, which breeds on misery 
and want; be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture return the PMA to the principles 
of democracy practiced under the old farmer committee system. It might also be 
pertinent to recommend that USDA attempt to do a better job of representing 
American agriculture by using sincerity in administrating a proven farm program 
and improving the same until such time as Mr. Benson and his aids can come up 
with a better one: be it further 
Resolved, That if Mr. Benson does not wish to represent agriculture, his sacred 
duty as head of USDA, that he turn in his resignation in order that President 
Eisenhower can fulfill the promise made in his preelection speech at Kasson, 
Minn., where he definitely called for 100 percent of parity as a goal for the 
American farmer 
Mito L. BELSHAM, 
President. 
Mrs. JosepH PLEVKA, 
Secretary. 
GEORGE SANBORN, 
Legislative Director. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. G. A. Griffith, from Ortonville, Minn., is the 
next witness. 


STATEMENT OF G. A. GRIFFITH, ORTONVILLE, MINN. 


Mr. GrirrirH. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am a 
farmer; my son and I farm 520 acres in Big Stone County, Minn. 
We raise cattle, hogs, poultry, various small grains and corn. We 
also milk a small group of cows. 

We are very interested in our farm program. There are changes 
that I think are desirable. The farmer that makes a business of farm- 
ing for a living, I think, is entitled to 100 percent of parity. 

The lite operator that just rents or buys a large tract of land 
and farms to get a guaranteed cost of production, maybe a profit, I do 
not believe is e ntitled to a Government guaranty. 

I believe limits of price per unit could be imposed. The ever- 
normal granary on the farm storage is very desirable. With plenty 
of grain stored on the farm in case of a hailstorm, drought, or some 
other misfortune, we would not have to pay excessive prices for feed 
and seed. 
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Low interest rates are very helpful for our young farmers. They 
just cannot survive without them. I believe soil conservation is almost 
a Government project. I believe the Government should help the 
farmers with drainage and soil building for future production, for 
an expanded population. 

I do not believe the family type of farming has ever created the 
surpluses. The large operators and the large imports have caused 
this dilemma. 

One other suggestion: Any reduction in wheat, corn, cotton, and 
so forth, I think, the acreage should be kept black, or at least out of 
production. If we put that into production of some other commodity, 
we are helping to create a surplus in that commodity. 

As to price-contro] critics: The farmers have never made their 
own prices. Before the Government controlled prices, our packers 
and grain speculators controlled our prices for us. Neither the pro- 
ducer nor the consumer has ever established farm prices. 

I am in favor of both a floor and a ceiling. I think the ceiling is 
just as necessary to protect the consumer as the floor is to protect 
the produce r. I thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

The Cuamman. We thank you, Mr. Griflith. 

The next witness is Mr. J. F. Wolkow. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. WOLKOW, FARMINGTON, MINN. 


Mr. Wotkxow. Mr. Chairman and honorable gentlemen of the House 
Agricultural Committee, I come here today to approach this probably 
a little differe ntly than some of my farmer fellow men here. 

I am not representing myself, and I come here not to speak my own 
mind. Iam from Dakota County. We sent out a call to the farmers 
of Dakota County at the behest of Secretary Benson’s wishes that 
that be done so that we could get the grassroot opinion of the farmers. 

In this call we expressly stated that we did not want Republicans 
x Democrats, farmer union, farm bureau, grange. 

We wanted farmers. We wanted them to come and speak as farmers, 
not as sympathetic to any organization or any party affiliation. We 
had meetings at five points in Dakota County, namely, Invergrove, 
Hastings, Farmington, Lakeville, and Waterford. 

At these meetings we had a chairman who supervised that meeting. 
He, in turn, had a sort of secretary to take notes as to the discussions 
of those meetings. These then were taken before the chairman of these 
meetings to concense, to consolidate, that we might present them to 
you, 

I was sent here by this group with the suggestion that I might add 
orally something, but we have had some wonderful discussions here, 
and I am sure that I couldn’t add to what has been said, I might say, 
on both sides. , 

[ am sorry, though, that perhaps this afternoon things have crawled 
in here that I am glad we tried to avoid, and that is tolerance. I think 
it was Voltaire who said, “While I violently disagree with what you 
say, | will fight to the death as to your right to say it.’ 

I believe that is the American spirit, and I believe that is the only 
way that we can arrive at anything good, anything just, by considering 
both sides of the question. 
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I shall attempt not to give my own opinions as to the debate but 
rather to give, you might say, the summary of those discussions. 

The first was parity programs. After the various debates the 100- 
percent mi jority won by about two-thirds. ; 

Incidentally, there was not a few remarks by former flexible ad- 
herents who said because of the continued decline of farm prices and 
the continued increase of cost prices that the farmer has to pay, they 
are sorry they can no longer support the flexible idea but they would 
have to demand, and they felt justified in doing so, that the farmer 
should get 100 percent, which, of course, nobody has ever doubted that 
he was entitled to. 

The two-price system was a close second. Of course, I am sure you 
people realize that we farmers—incidentally, I am a dirt farmer— 
I made that statement, but Mrs. Wolkow cor rected me and said “You 
are not a dirt farmer, you are a dirty farmer.’ 

I think perhaps we all realize that we farmers out there in the farm 
can’t be expected to know all the things that are involved in these 
things, that is, when we get down into the details of it. 

We did not attempt that. We tried to discuss these things as it 
affected us and as we felt that it affected the people. It was felt on 
the 100-percent-parity basis, we felt to a majority, yes to a whole 100 
percent, it was justified, that the farmer was entitled to it, but it was 
felt, too, that we still haven’t got a system whereby he can get it. That 
is, we cannot help but realize that you have a huge debt hanging on 
this Nation, and the closer to 100-percent parity the greater the cost 
must be, and also the farmers are only 10 percent, or around that, of 
the population of the United States. 

Naturally, 90 percent will be the judges. Then going to the two- 
rice system, of course, this was a very close second. 

The flexible price system ran third, and as I say, it was primarily 
because of this fact that the price the farmer was getting was con- 
stantly declining, with the price he was paying going up, therefore 
people who were flexible adherents, today are ardent 100 percent price 
supporters. 

In the discussions of the chairman, I might add that three were 
for the flexible price system. That is where these chairmen met to 
consolidate and condemn the arguments at the various meetings; two 
vere for the two-price system, and one was not voting. 

The poultrymen wanted no program and the vegetable growers were 
not represented but they had individually stated that they definitely 
were not interested in a farm program. 

Second, the y were unt inimous In their demand that Congress resume 
its investigation of the price spread between producer and consumer. 
As we remember, this was brought up in Congress, I think, about a 
year ago, and somehow the proposal was defeated and the farmers 
just sort of felt that they have been let down on this. 

We feel that if the public knew who was getting the farmer dollar— 
rather, who is getting what the consumer pays, maybe we would all 
feel better about it and maybe we could act more intelligently. 

Thirdly, they felt that both economy and effici ‘iency of the farm 
program woul 1 best be realized by consolidating PMA and Soil Con- 
servation together, and then operate it through the Extension Office. 

They sort of felt that you have a greater efficiency there. Your 
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county extension man is a trained man. Not that they feel that this 
should be turned over to him, because we realize it should not. But 
it should be run through that office. 

Fourth, opinion was practically unanimous that a much greater 
amount of our research should be undertaken with special emphasis 
on new uses and new markets for agriculture, 

This was another thing that I think was brought out there, that the 
amount that has been appropriated for researc +h work has been con- 
stantly going down. 

It sort of felt that most of that is not being used for new uses and 
new markets. In fact, I think that one statement was made there that 
up until just recently we had agricultural representatives in our em- 
bassies in foreign countries who, all they did, was to hold down a 
chair, 

If a foreign country wanted anything of agriculture they had to 
come a hiss We feel that this is wrong, this is not helping our export 
of our farm products at all. 

There was a feeling that the import of any commodity which is in 
surplus here should be prohibited so long as that commodity is surplus 
in this country. 

Sixth, it was felt that too much of the statistics sent out of Wash- 
ington do not reflect a true picture of the facts. We feel that is im- 
portant, too, because we feel that too many people are misled by some 
of the statistics that come out of Washington. 

I believe that is all that I am going to say because you have a lot 
of other people who are more able to speak than I am. 

The Cuatirman. We thank you very much, Mr. Wolkow. 

(The document above refered to is as follows: ) 

To the House Committee on Agriculture: 

Pursuant to a request by Secretary Benson, the farmers of Dakota County 
met at Inver Grove, Hastings, Lakeville, Waterford, and Farmington, September 
28-30, respectively, to discuss farm programs and farm problems. 

The following are conclusions condensed. 

1. Because of declining farm prices, while nearly all other costs have ad- 
vanced, they feel justified in a demand for a 100-percent parity, with a two- 
price plan a close second, except that the poultrymen want no program. 

2. They feel Congress should resume its investigation to determine the cause 
for the price spread from producer to consumer. 

3. They believe PMA and Soil Conservation should be consolidated, placing 
their administration under the Extension Service 

f, And that research should have a place of high priority, with increased 
emphasis on new uses and markets for farm products. 

5. They were unanimous in that the import of any farm commodity which 
is in surplus here should be prohibited so long as such commodity is in surplus. 

6. They feel that too much of the statistics sent out do not reflect a true pic- 
ture of the facts. 

Respectfully submitted 

GEORGE SToutT, 
HAROLD MALTBY, 
MAURIS JOHNSON, 
Percy JACK, 
WALTER KLAUS, 
J. F. Wo_kow, 

The Chairmen. 


The Cuatrman. The Chair would like to put in the record a state- 
ment by W. P. MacDonald, director of the agricultural department 
of F. H. Peavy & Co. on the question of research, especially along the 
lines of rust. 
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Also a statement by Mr. Lyle Tobolt, of Elbow Lake, Minn., which 
is presented for the record on farm legislation in behalf of the St. 
Olaf Pelican Lake Farmers Committee. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY LYLE Tono.t, ELnow LAKE, MINN., ON FARM LEGISLATION IN 
BEHALF OF THE St. OLAF PELICAN LAKE FARMERS COMMITTEE 


We welcome the opportunity presented by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture for farm families to present their views on a farm program. 

We agree with those farm leaders who have emphasized the seriousness of 
the situation confronting farmers today. A combination of skyrocketed opera- 
tion costs, and declining farm prices aggravated by poor crops has confronted 
thousands of farmers with an impossible situation. 

Essentially a farm program should concern itself with the problem of making 
it possible for farm families to stay on their farms and maintain a modern 
American standard of living conforming to the possibilities created by the high 
productive capacity of our country. The people of our country, and the people 
of the world need the food produced by American farmers. Moreover, now 
that unemployment is developing in industry there is no place for bankrupted 
farmers to go. 

The proposals we make are directed toward abundant production of food 
for the American people and to assume our national responsibility to implement 
the slogan raised by the United Nations Food and Agricultural Committee, 
‘Banish the Scrouge of Hunger From the Earth.” 

Without limiting ourselves to the eight questions raised by the chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, we list our proposals according to their 
list of questions. 


Question 1. 


Is there a way to support storable commodities at 90 percent of parity with- 
out inviting excessive production, acreage allotments and marketing quotas? 
Answer to question 1. 

The purpose of a farm program should be to assure farmers of a net income. 
Therefore we reject proposals to support farm prices at 90 percent of parity 
and insist that prices should be supported at full parity. 

As to ways of reducing excessive production, acreage allotments, and market- 
ing quotas we contend that this problem would be reduced to a minimum by 
the adoption of the following measures: 

1. Implement price supports to farmers by direct production payments for 
the difference between the market price and full parity. (These payments to 
be made to all farmers with net incomes below $5,000 a year. The basis for 
payments to be computed on a unit basis similar to the provisions of the former 
Brannan plan). Prices to be allowed to seek their own level in a competitive 
market, 

(This method has been in use for years in the Scandinavian countries). 

2. Adopt numerous measures to expand the market for farm products such 


(a) Investigate the profiteering of the processing and marketing monopolies 
and then let Congress act to control the profit margins of these monopolies which 
hold prices high to consumers and discourage consumption. 

(b>) Government should supplement the diets of the 15 million Americans on 
social security, old-age assistance, and unemployment insurance by issuing “blue 
stamps” for food. (Issuing a $1 a day food stamp to these people would more 
than consume the entire food surplus). 

(c) Food exports should be expanded by bringing about peace in the world 
and trade with all countries. Lifting the burden of war and armament from 
the backs of the people of the world would raise living standards and greatly 
increase the market for American farmers. 

Que stion 2 

Woud flexible price supports at 75 to 90 percent of parity adjust production and 
require less controls over the operations of farmers? Or do farmers prefer rigid 
price supports at 90 percent even if the lower levels would mean less controls? 
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Answer to question 2 

We think that the wheat farmers spoke for all farmers, when, in their refer 
endum vote on August 14, they overwhelmingly rejected lower price supports 
in no uncertain terns. 


Question 3 


Or, would producers of such storables as wheat and cotton, prefer to try a two- 
price system that would avoid restrictions on production? (Under various pro- 
posals of this kind, part of the crop would get support prices, based on parity, and 
part would get the lower world price. ) 


Answer to question 8 


> 


We gave the answer to question 3 in our answer to question 1. We propose that 
prices be allowed to seek their own level in a competitive market and pay farmers 
direct production payments for the difference between the market price and full 
parity. This would eliminate the need for a two-price system. 

Question 4 

Of the perishable farm products, only dairy products are now subject to 
mandatory price supports. In view of the difficulties of stabilizing supplies of 
perishable products such as, fruits, vegetables, and animal products, should the 
Government attempt any other price-stabilizing programs in this field? How can 
the program for the dairy farmers be improved? What are the cattlemen’s ideas 
for a long-range program for stabilizing supports for livestock? 

Answer to question 4 

A major section of the farmers depend on the production and marketing of 
perishables as a source of their income. It is impossible to have an effective farm 
program without support prices for perishables. Certainly all perishables should 
be supported at full parity. 

Allowing prices to seek their own level in a competitive market and paying 
farmers production payments for the d'fference between the market price and 
full parity would be especially beneficial in increasing the supplies of fruits and 
vegetables and enabling more Americans to include these foods in their diets. 

The program for the dairy farmers would be greatly improved by the adoption 
of this method of implementing price supports. Allowing prices for butter, cheese, 
milk, and dried milk to sink to market levels would stimulate consumption, com- 
pete more successfully with oleo and substitutes and eliminate piling up stocks 
that often are allowed to deteriorate. In addition milk should be supplied to all 
school-lunch programs in all schools and should be included in the blue-stamp 
program. Further, there should be a standardization of the sanitation laws 
eliminating all arbitrary and unnecessarily costly requirements for the production 
of wilk which now hinders and prevents thousands of dairy farmers from full 
participation in milk production. Cattle prices, as well as the prices of sheep, 
hogs, and all poultry and products should be stabilized by the use of production 
payments for the difference between the market price and full parity. 

Congress should act at once to vote the Federal Trade Commission the funds 
to thoroughly and firmly investigate the profiteering of the food and processing 
monopolies who are plundering both consumers and producers and thereby de- 
stroying the markets tor these products. Congress should then act to curb this 
profiteering. 

Question 5. Exports and foreign trade 

A large factor in the decline of farm prices has been the falling off of exports 
of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other products. Major adjustments must be 
made in the production of several important crops unless export markets are 
expanded. What changes, if any, should be made in foreign trade programs? 


Answer to question 5 

Question 5 emphasizes for American farmers how the burden of war and 
armament is now destroying markets for his products. Aside from farmers 
sharing with all humanity the dread of war with H-bombs which could wipe out 
a majority of the human race, war and war preparations Means guns, not butter 
for peoples. 

Now that the Eisenhower administration has brought about a truce in Korea, 
a much more favorable situation exists for our Government and the American 
people in cooperation with the war-weary peoples of Western Europe and other 
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countries to bring about a more peaceable situation in the world, to come to 
agreement on a meeting of the Big Five to settle differences by negotiation, to 
outlaw the use of atomic weapons, and agree on disarmament. Such actions 
would reduce the burden of war and armament on peoples, raise living standards, 
and increase the markets for food, fiber, and agricultural products. 

Congressmen can make a big contribution to increasing export markets for 
American farmers by insisting on our Government following a policy of settling 
disputes between nations by negotiation at the conference table. Also by voting 
funds to feed starving people instead of voting funds for armament which soon 
becomes obsolete. 

Peace, and trade with all countries, assisting the undeveloped countries to 
industrialize and thereby raising living standards of all peoples would expand 
markets for American farmers. 

Question 6 

The need for better integration of all soil and water conservation activities is 
generally recognized. What is the best approach to this problem? What part 
should Government payments for conservation practices play? Would Govern- 
ment loans up to 10 years speed up conservation Work? 


Answer to question 6 

All experience demonstrates the necessity for Government to increase its 
responsibility for soil and water conservation activities. Recent floods and 
drouglits underscore the urgency of such measures. With unemployment develop- 
ing in industry, the present moment is a favorable time for expanding these 
activities. 

A great new program of flood-control projects, new power danis, imaginative 
new irrigation projects with canals and pipelines to bring water to farmers for 
overhead irrigation would make farming operations more secure and profitable. 

A great soil rebuilding campaign should be initiated, with greatly increased 
appropriations which would give farmers large payments for seeding large areas 
to vrasses and legumes to restore soil structure, increase application of fertilizers 
would increase farmers incomes. These payments for summer-fallowing, ditch- 
ng, small dam construction, etc., should also be increased. Government appro- 
priation for such purposes would be sound investment in the wealth of the Nation. 

Government loans to farmers would also help. They should be on long terms 
and at minimum interest rates. 


Question 7 


What do farmers think of Federal, all risk crop insurance, now operating on an 
experimental basis in 922 counties? Are they willing to pay for this insurance 
and do they want this program continued? 

Answer to question 7 

Generally farmers approve of Federal all risk crop insurance, ‘Their criticism 
is that the payments are inadequate to cover present sky-rocketed operating 
costs, that rates are too high, that requirements to collect are cumbersome. 


Question & 
Do farmers have adequate sources of credit on satisfactory terms? 
inswer to que stion 8 


Experience of farmers for years indicates the inadequacy of their sources 
f credit. The evidence of this is contuined in the following facts: 
(1) Reports of the FHA that applications of thousands of farmers for loans 
are rejec ted for lack of funds 

(2) The high age of farmers, reflecting the difficulties that young farmers have 
in obtaining capital to enter the farming industry. 

(3) The greatly curtailed operations of thousands of small farmers because 
of lack of funds to finance additional operations 

Now, when farm prices are declining, undermining farmers’ ability to get loans 
from private banks, with their tight money policies, thousands of farmers face 
ruination for lack of credits 

Immediate emergency measures such as increasing funds available to FHA 
should be provided ; FHA’s policy of insisting on a tough policy of collecting this 
fall should be modified (loans should be extended). Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should put pressure on the private banks to liberalize loan 
policies and extend loans this fall pending the action of the coming session of 
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Congress to make new appropriations of funds to aid farmers over the present 
crisis. 

As soon as Congress meets a sum of ten to fifteen billion dollars should be ap- 
propriated for credits to farmers. ‘These funds should be made available to 
farmers through Government agencies, for meeting pressing debts, holding live 
stock off from unfavorable markets, for expansion of livestock herds, as well as 
for other farming operations at low interest rates and on reasonable terms, 
and with the least possible red tape. Funds should also be made available to 
farmers at low interest rates and on long terms for land and equipment pur 
chases, for improvement of barns and outbuildings especially directed toward 
making it possible for young farmers and veterans to enter the farming industry. 

Funds should especially be made available to farmers for a great campaign 
to modernize the millions of unfit farm homes which are a disgrace to America. 
They are a menace to the health of families, they condemn farm wives to toler 
ating primitive living conditions when America with its great productive 
capacity is quite capable of correcting these barbarious living conditions. 


SOME ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS WHICH FARMERS FACE, NOT RAISED BY THE HOSE 
COM MITTEI 


Problem 1 

Thousands of farmers have ah 
if pressed by their creditors, wil 
families. 

There is an urgent need for a temporary moratorium on mortgage foreclosures 
on farms and chattels. Will the House Committee on Agriculture immediately 
press Congress for such a moratorium? 

Problem 2 

The national chamber of commerce and other powerful forces are proposing 
a national sales tax. Such a tax would further undermine the economic position 
of the farmers as well as that of their main customers, the millions of wage 
workers Will the House Committee on Agriculture organize a real fight to 
defeat this proposal? 


Problem 3 


Thousands of miles of country roads are in abominable condition. State and 
county funds for these purposes are inadequate and farmers can stand no further 
rises in local taxation to meet the pressing need for road building and improve- 
ments. 

Such road conditions increase marketing costs, hamper marketing at certain 
seasons, increases depreciation on farm trucks and cars, deprives farmers of 
the opportunity for social life which they need. Therefore there is the great need 
for larger Federal appropriations for road building in the countryside. Will the 
House Committee on Agriculture propose and make a real fight for Federal funds 
for this purpose? 


ady been reduced to a financal position, where 


e 
1 be unable to continue farming and feed their 


Problem 4 

The shortage of doctors and hospital facilities in the countryside is a national 
scandal and becoming worse. The health of thousands of farm families is neg- 
lected because incomes of farmers are inadequate to provide proper medical at- 
tention. Health of farmers is undermined by long hours of work and new worries 
arising out of the farm crisis. Will the House Committee on Agriculture make a 
fight for an urgently needed national health program? What does the com- 
mittee propose to do to get new funds for hospital and clinics in the countryside? 


Problem 5 


Thousands of old farmers, who are no longer physically able to shoulder the 
burdens of heavy farm work, are forced to continue farming because they are not 
tinancially fixed to retire. There is an urgent need for Government application 
of social security retirement for old farmers. Will the House Committee on Agri- 
culture take up the fight to provide this to farming people? 

For generations, Americans have been conscious of the close relation between 
the possession of democratic rights and the economic conditions of the people. 
Now, the whole democratic process, by which American workers and farmers 
have been able to meet, discuss and organize for the correction of economic 
injustice and redress of grievances is threatened by the growth of McCarthyism, 
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® big business inspired effort to smear all movements of the people for the 
improvement of their condition with the charge of subversion and to enact laws 
to suppress the people in the exercise of their democratic rights, often using the 
garb of national defense to cloak attacks upon the people's rights. 

One example of such tactics is contained in the report of the Senate Internal 
Security Committee (published in the August 28 issue of the U. 8S. News & World 
Report) wherein they cite the movement of the farmers in 1933 to 1956 for a farm 
program of the ever-normal granary and soil conservation as the No. 1 example 
of ‘Communism in Government.’ 

It should be clear that unless farmers possess the freest opportunity, as pro- 
vided for in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights to meet, to discuss, to read 
and get all pertinent facts, to give expression to facts and farmers thinking about 
problems, there can be no realistic solutions found for the many complicated 
problems which farmers face. Nor can they unite and organize with their fellow 
farmers, with labor and other groups to promote the fight for these solutions. 

Will the House Committee on Agriculture organize a fight in Congress to rid the 
country of this menace of McCarthyism? Will they refuse to vote funds for 


these investigative committees which are threatening the rights of the American 


people? W they make a real fight to restore to the American people their 
chi hed rights of freedom of speech, of press, and assemblage’ 
STATEMENT BY W. I’. MACDONALD, Drrecror, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, F. H. 


PEAVEY & Co., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Among the most serious production problems of the American grain farmers 


are the control of plant diseases and insect pests. The existence of temporary 
surpluses is no justification for ignoring these causes of losses on the premise 
that they will reduce surpluses and therefore strengthen the position of the 
farmer. Such preventable Icsses are a waste of the Nation’s resources, and 


they occur after the chief cost of production has been incurred. They must be 


Lny important lustry which expects to survive in this day of keen competi 
milli lollars in research for new or better products, new 

methods of production, new uses and markets. The individual farmer can- 
do his own research, but thro his taxes he supports agricultural research 

ted the State agricultural experiment stations and the United 

States Department of A culture. However, the farmer must depend on Con 
ature to allocate sufficient of his tax dollars to maintain 
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d his State le 





ere sisl 
in adequate research division for his business of agriculture 

lor the past 20 years agricultural research funds have been inadequate to meet 
the growing needs of agriculture. Agriculture now demands that the research 
di of its industry be modernized and adequately supported. If farmers 


e supplied the answers to their complicated production problems with the 
help of the scientists and extension services, they will do their part in feeding 
clothing cur creasing pO) ulation 

As an eXample of the damage one disease can cause. consider what black 
m rust did to wheat, oats, barley, and rye this year. More than 200 million 
bushels of these grains were destroyed and much of the remainder lost test 
because of this disease. At present grain prices the total 

Ss mmounted to niore than $300 million 
National oat losses due to rust were the highest on record, and damage to 
Wheat was exceeded only by the rust epidemics of 1916 and 1935. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the total potential United States spring wheat crop and at 


east 65 percent of the durum wheat crop were destroyed this year (1953) by 
ste rust. This loss is equal to nearly 10 percent of the total wheat crop (all 
classes) of the United States A sudden shift in the weather in the Southwest 
alone prevented rust damage from being much worse in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Nebraska Next year, because of the vagaries of the season, it may be another 
producing area that sustains the loss 


conomy of our people can best be understood 
when one talks to the merchants of the towns serving the farming areas dam- 
aged by rust Credit dried up, and orders for machinery, equipment, and other 
necessities were canceled. This affected many businesses in the larger cities. 
e ripples in trade caused by the 1953 rust epidemic are still spreading. 
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Not a single commercial variety of winter wheat or spring wheat is resistant 
to the race of stem rust most prevalent in the United States. Race 15B made 


up 70 percent of all the collections of rust identified this year. New hyorid 
wheat selectious now being tested show considerable resistance to race 15B, 
but many of these are known to be susceptible to other iust races that are now 


of only minor importance on the grains we are growing. So the problem of 
developing new varieties is a never-ending one. 

The present rust situation is most critical for durum wheats and the pro 
duction of quality macaroni products in the United States. Practically all of 
the durum grown in the United States is produced ia the three States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. Durum is a special crop which is neces 
sary for the production of high-quality macaroni, spaghetti, and related prd 


uct These products have become of major importance as a nutritious, low 
priced food in our national diet. Since 1920, the per-capita consumption of 
macaroni products has increased from 4 to 6.7 pounds or more than 67 percent 
To include this special crop with all other classes of wheat under the acreage 
allotment plan is contrary to the best interests of the medium- to low-income 


consumers who need such a low cost, high-value food in their diet. 

We have had heavy rust losses to durum wheat in 3 out of the last 4 years 
This gain is particularly susceptible to race 15B. The loss this year is estimated 
at 80 percent for the South Dakota crop, 75 percent for the Minnesota crop, and 
approximately 65 percent for the North Dakota crop. At least 10 percent of the 
planted acreage was abandoned, plowed down, or burned because of rust, and 
another 10 or 15 percent of the crop weighed less than 50 pounds and cannot be 
milled. Considerable test weight loss occurred to most of the balance. Probably 
not more than 10 percent would grade No. 1 hard amber. Less than half the 
durum required for domestic consumption was grown this year. The carryover 
from last year was unusually small, due to rust in 1952. For the last 4 years 
durum acreage has been decreasing. Farmers diverted to other crops over 600,000 
acres out of about 214% million acres formerly planted to durum, Your careful 
consideration of this problem is requested. 

All methods of rust control must be used in an effort to contain this destructive 
plant disease. Elimination of stem rust apparently is impossible, at least in the 
near future, because of the nature of the disease, its spread by air, and the wide 
distribution of susceptible wild grasses as well as cultivated grains. 

Development of rust-resistant varieties, eradication of rust-breeding barberry 
bushes, chemical treatment of plants or soil to control rusts, cultural practices, 
and application of fertilizers which may help to reduce rust losses all require 
expanded research. 

The need for barberry eradication is much better understood today than it was 
in Europe 3200 vears avo, or by our own colonial forefathers who passed eradica 
tion laws in the early 1700's. The research which State experiment stations have 
conducted on the origin, development, and spread of races of stem rust from 
barberry bushes, and crown rust from buckthorn bushes has provided the scien- 
tific background of facts to explain the necessity for this work. 

The removal of 4385 million rust-spreading barberry bushes from 18 North 
Central States has played an important part in the steady reduction of rust 
damage until 1950, when race 15B of stem rust became prevalent. This race was 
first found spreading from barberry bushes, and for several years none was 
identified except near such infected bushes. A barberry bush in a suburban 
backyard 1,000 miles from a North Dakota wheatfield poses a very real threat 
to the future income of the owner of that field. 

The development of rust-resistant varieties of grains and the removal of mil- 
lions of barberry bushes reduced the annual stem losses from an average of 54 
million bushels of grain (1915-27) to 12 million bushels during the 12 years 
1938-49. This represented an annual saving to the Nation of approximately 
$35 million. 

Lack of research funds and facilities are responsible for our present situation. 
Had a more adequate allotment of funds been provided during the past 20 years 
for basic and applied research on this complex problem its solution would have 
been at hand or much closer. 

The rust resistance shown by some bybrid grain varieties now being develoned 
is encouraging, but nothing can be substituted for time in such research. Favor- 
able results are usually slow in development. Continuity of effort is basie to 
eventual success, and this is possible only if adequate funds are made available 
continuously. Any break or reduction in research funds is bound to have dis- 
astrous results on our longtime agricultural program. 
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In all your deliberations in Congress which concern the welfare of agriculture 
we urge that more consideration be given to an expanding longtime program of 
agricultural research and education. 

The Cuamman. The next witness is Mr. James M. Youngdale, of 
Benson, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. YOUNGDALE, OF BENSON, MINN. 


Mr. Younepare. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is James M. Youngdale. I am speaking primarily as a farmer 
in western Minnesota and I am speaking as a young man who remem- 
bers vividly the horrors of the depression of the 1930's. Incident: lly, 
I am also speaking as a person who polled 52,000 votes in the Seventh 
Minnesota District congresional elections last year on a program of 
full parity for agriculture. 

The farmers who produce the food for America have been the for- 
gotten people of our economy. In addition to insecurity from insects, 
floods, drought, frost, and other natural phenomena, farmers have 
always faced great insecurity due to economic fluctuations in our 
economy. ‘These natural and economic conditions have meant that 
farming has been a most hazardous and insecure way of making a 
living. Recurring depressions have wiped out savings and invest- 
ment of the great majority of farmers time after time. Per capita 
farm income has averaged only half the per capita nonfarm income 
for the Nation as a whole. The result of these conditions has meant 
a low standard of living for farm families, often without modern 
conveniences in the home, and it has meant an inability on the part 
of the average farmer to adopt better farming practices due to lack 
of capital. 

Throughout much of Minnesota, gross farm income on middle- 
sized farms runs somewhere between $7,000 and $15,000 a year, de- 
pending on type of farming, yield, and prices. Out of this gross 
mcome must come expenses for fertilizer, repairs, gasoline, oil, new 
machinery, taxes, and other items before there is any net income for 
family living. The net income is often low even in years when the 
vield is good and prices are fairly high. With high, rigid costs in 
this day and age, the net income for a majority of farmers could 
easily be reduced to zero or to an actual loss with only a moderate 
decline in farm prices, and for this reason, another farm depression 
would san much more disastrous than any past depression. 

In view of these conditions relating to modern-day farming, I 
want to make the following recommendations to the House committee 
for consideration in drafting new farm legislation : 

1. Since our economy is undergirded with all kinds of props, such 
as tariffs for industry, mail subsidies for railroads, and unemploy- 
ment insurance for labor, to stabilize our economy, it is only sensible 
that the farm price-support system developed during the past 20 
years should be continued, with improvements, to stabilize the farm 
economy and to prevent a farm-fed and farm-led depression for the 
entire Nation. 

2. A nation such as ours which boasts of the highest standard of 
living in the world and still can afford to fling billions all over the 
world surely does not expect its farmers to produce food under star- 
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vation conditions. Therefore, the level at which farm prices should 
be supported is 100 percent of parity, meaning a level that will give 
farmers a net income for family living at a par with other groups 
in our economy. All major farm crops should be covered so that 
benefits do not accrue only to a few types of farm producers. 

3. The parity formula should be refined to provide a support pro- 
gram that will make each type of farming equally profitable; so 
that a wheat farmer, dairy farmer, cotton farmer, or hog farmer 
will realize on the average the same net income for a year’s labor. 
The parity formula has always been flexible in that it has been tied 
to the rise or fall of farm costs. No additional flexibility is needed. 
The so-called new modern-parity formula based on a 10-year running 
average of cash prices should be discarded because over the long run 
this formula will allow the support price to sink down to the cash 
price and offer no real support to farm prices at all. 

t. Keep PMA committees for administering the ever-normal price 
support and soil-conservation program. 

5. Farm surpluses are not caused by people in the world being 
overfed. The contrary is true. Two-thirds of the people of the 
world, including many people in the United States, go to bed hungry 
every night. Underconsumption, not surpluses, is the real farm 
problem. 

Among a wide variety of steps that will alleviate underconsump- 
tion of food, I suggest the following for special emphasis: 

(a) Programs, such as the school-lunch program and a stamp plan 
for people on old-age assistance, that will make possible higher food 
consumption among groups that are in need of more food. 

(6) Vigorous antitrust action to attack excessive middlemen’s 
profiteering between farmers and consumers that causes high prices 
and low consumption among consumers. Proof of this excessive 
spread lies in the fact that the farmer’s share of the consumer’s food 
dollar has dropped from 52 cents to 44 cents. 

(c) As necessary, a public-works program for roads, hospitals, 
schools, flood control and other beneficial projects for our communi- 
ties to sustain a high level of employment and to sustain a high level 
of purchasing power among city people. 

(7) Enactment of a new excess-profits tax so that the Government 
can capture excessive profits not needed for investment and can con- 
vert these excess profits into mass purchasing power in our economy 
through public works and other Government spending programs. 

(¢) A new foreign policy directed especially toward world dis 
armament so that emphasis can be laid on exporting food, not mili- 
tary equipment, to areas of the world where starvation exists. 

6. It is indeed incredible that Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
is quoted as urging the “spur of insecurity” for farmers; and such 
a statement is doubly incredible in view of the high degree of in- 
security farmers have always faced due to weather and economic 
conditions; and such a statement is triply incredible in view of the 
fact that it comes from a Secretary of Agriculture whose job it should 
be to work for security and welfare for farmers. As a final sugges 
tion, I wish to express a hope that this committee will join with me 
in calling upon President Eisenhower to dismiss Secretary Benson 
from his post in the administration. 
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ish to commend this committee for conducting these grassroots 
ngs throughout the Nation and I wish to thank the committee 
for my own opp¢ rt unity to be he: ird. Thank you. 

The Cnamman. Thank you, Mr. Youngdale. 

The Chair observe: that Mr. M. W. Thatcher, who was detained by 
another engagement from being with us this morning, has arrived. 


We w ill be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Thatcher. 





STATEMENT OF M. W. THATCHER, FARMERS UNION CENTRAL 
EXCHANGE AND FARMERS UNION GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, ST. PAUL, MINN., AND NATIONAL FEDERATION OF GRAIN 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. TuHarcuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to be brief, aca I think this opportunity should be made 
available to those in this area who do not have an opportunity to 
appear in Washington, where I will have the opportunity, and to 
give a more detailed statement than I want to make here today. 

I want to commend this committee personally on behalf of our 
organizations for bringing democracy to the grassroots. I also want 
fo pay my respects to many members of this committee who have 
made such a grand fight for agriculture down through the years. I 
think it is generally considered by the farmers of this country, the 
farm leaders, that this Committee. the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, represents the oustanding friendship of the American agricul- 
ture, and certainly has, to my knowledge, for the last 25 years. 

For this short appearance I am speaking on behalf of the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, a large cooperative supply organization, 
which furnishes farm supplies to farmers of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakot: as, and Montana, and also for the Farm Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, of aia I have been general manager since its 
inception, and which markets grain for the farmers out of the above- 
named States. 

I also wish to appear here as president of the National Federation of 
(rrain Cooperatives that covers all of the regional properties in the 
United States where they move farm « ‘ommodities, grain, and oil seeds, 
into commerce. I have no prepared statement. 

For many months we have been engaged in this study using six 
economies. We are reading everything that is in the papers and in the 
Congressional Record not of our own experiences. We hope, with 
the economies, to come before your committee at an ap propr iate time 
after the Congress reconvenes and give you suggestions that will be 
helpful in meeting the problems of American agriculture. 

I do want to make some gen ral observations, however. Through 
all of the area west of the Mississippi River where we have large re- 
gional grain cooperaties—two of them are in the State from which 
the chairman of this committee comes and he knows those people very 
well—all of these regional cooperatives at their stockholders meetings 
have passed resolutions urging the continuance of the 90 percent 
price support on basic commodities and amending the law to do away 
with what is known as the modernized parity formula which simply 


cannot be justified by anybody. 
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We also want the record fo 1 us to show that based on the informa- 


tion from the Bureau of Agri ultu ral E ‘onomics there isevery Indic 
tion that the year 1953 will show for American agriculture the sm alles { 


i 


percent of national income for all of the last 20 years. I want toqu 

from that great speech that was made by the chairman of this com 
mittee in New York that with respect to the consumers’ interests the 
consumer has had the one break in his high cost of living coming from 
the American farmers. He has had a break as far as the farmer is con 
cerned with respect to, and I am quoting the chairman of this commit 
tee, with respect to bread, butter, potatoes, and meat. The record 
shows that for 1 hour’s work in 1914, which is the historical year that 
we go back to with reference to figuring a parity position for American 
agriculture, as compared to 1914, now, per work hour, for an hi ur’s 
work the consumer gets from 2 to 4 times as much for an hour’s work 


now as the consumer got in 1914. He is 2 to 4 times better off in his 
buying, now, with respect to 1914 with respect to suc i‘; important food 


items as bread, butter, potatoes, meat, and eges. 

It is unfortunate that the press, the metropolit: in press, the maga- 
zines and the radio commentators will no t ti ake time juvenile to find out 
the facts before they put out all of this misinformation over this 
country about the farmer being a ward of the Gove! hment, the spe ial 
favored child of the Government, that he is being paid bonuses that 
prac tic ally put him in the Cadillae ela 

I think it is unfortunate that we do not have w Lys and means of 
getting to the consumers of this country the actual facts as to what 
the American farmer has contributed to the better being of the people 
of this country. 


I do not know of any responsible person on the agricultural front 
who is asking for farmers to be set aside fo. special pl ivileges and to 
be advantaged over other groups. i verybe nly who is a student of the 
question knows that he suffered down through the years at a disad 
vantage, and Nua hcg knows, and I will quote the Secretary of Agr 
culture, Mr. Be SOn, who lean tin ies in hi Spee ‘hes has a | ited — 
the farmer is now caught with increasing costs and lowering pric 
and he is in a net income squeeze. That comes from the Secretary ‘of 


Agriculture himself. These are the evidences that the American 
farmer, as a group, because of what I stated with respect to what the 
work hour w ull buy, he has become we exce ptton: ul, efficient man in this 
coun try. W) 1 peo} le talk vs it inellic ie hey 1 agri Iture I merely 
want to hallow to gw record of fact as to what I testified to here a little 
bit ago, that for 1 hour’s Oe he is 2 to 4 times better off as far as 
farm supplies are concerned than he was even back in 1914. 

There is another point I want to make. To me I cannot ae I ns 
why Congress has failed to take into aecount the in 1po rts of : or) 
tural commodities that interfere with our domestic prices. That 47 
not understand. I may be in a great minority, but Congressman 
Andresen, I have supported ; you from the very beginning in your fight 
to arate the dairy industry of this country. I have supported you 
100 percent, and I have so stated over this country. 

With respect to the basic commodities, and others, the importations 
of barley from Canada, rye, feed wheat, oats, represent an economic 
eollaps se. The declining prices that the farmers suffer as a result of 
these Canadian surpluses piled on our surpluses just does not make 
sense and it ends up with those imports in which we have surpluses 
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finally ending up in the Commodity Credit Corporation’s hands; it 
has the effect of piling up surpluses, i imposing losses on the Treasury 
of this country, and depressing the prices that the farmers are sup- 
posed to receive under this legislation. It does not make sense. 
I point out particularly two items with respect to rye. Itisa deficit 
crop in this country. I think in the last year the PA ice is off some 60 
to 70 cents a bushel with a deficit crop because the Canadian imports 
come in here and destroy our price. That does not make sense. When 
that is finally analyzed, as valuable as our foreign policy is, and our 
interexchange of trade—and I am all for it—with or 9 to that 
matter why ask this particular group of farmers to suffer a loss in 
price that simply means that that group of farmers is paying; as % 
picked out group, the cost of our international relations with Canada ? 
If it is important to bring those commodities in and relieve Canada, 
let us be frank and honest and open about it and say: “Yes, we are 
bringing them in to help Canada and we are going to raise taxes and 
pay this subsidy to our American producers who are suffering because 
of this bad economic practice.” I think that is a fair statement. 
Our organization has opposed this, as many of you know, for a long 


time. We have tried to engage the interests of Congress to do some- 
thing about this. If we are not right about it, if we are unfair about 


it, if our economics are wrong about it, say so, but prove it to us. 

Nobody has been able to show us where we are wrong in the position 
that the farmer feels he has suffered. In connection with the impor- 
tation of Canadian wheat I think that is scandalous. We tried to 
warn some people in the Department of Agriculture about it that 
there would not be any question about it, that some way or other that 
feed wheat would interfere with our domestic production as regards 
not only feed but that there would be some commingling of it and it 
would not be a good story in the final analysis. 

Now we know, today, as a result of the investigations that have been 
made by the United States Department of Agriculture and which are 
now being made by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, that there has been skullduggery all over the lot. I am sure 
that you will be interested to know that Senator Langer as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciar y is moving at once to make a 
complete investigation of those imports, who brought them in, how 
they have been applied, and in what respect they may be in violation 
of the Antitrust Act or the fair trade practices. 

With regard to the subsidies, nobody is better aware than the com- 
mittee as to whom subsidies have been paid. It is very fresh in my 
memory as to the testimony that was brought out before the House 
Committee on Agriculture Appropriations where our good re presenta - 
tive, Representative Marshall, from Minnesota, brought out in detail 
the favors that are shown to one commodity as with respect to another. 
In those hearings—I am glad the Represent: itive is here—you wil! 
recall that you brought into those hearings subsidies that had been 
paid out of the United States Treasury to the different groups of the 
people in the United States. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the total loss on all the agricul- 
tural programs under support prices and special prices up until 1953, 
the spring of 1953, approximately a period of 20 years, that the total 
amount was something over $1 billion, and that so far as the basic com- 
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modities like wheat and corn and cotton and so forth, as a matter of 
fact they showed a profit of about $15 million. 

So when somebody talks about these high support prices, high sup- 
port prices all over the country, they are not high support prices, they 
are only 90 percent of a fair price. They are not high at all. They 
are 10 percent short of a fair price, which is parity. 

In those hearings it was shown that so far as the Department of 
Agriculture was concerned its appropriations have been cut more than 
any other department of the Government. The number of employees 
had gone down more than any other department in the whole Federal 
Government. In every respect in which you measure the appropria- 
tions, the number of employees and so forth in the Department of 
Agriculture, it stood No. 1 as compared to all other departments of the 
Government. Also, those statements showed that consumers had been 
paid subsidies during the war period four times as much as all of the 
support programs had cost. 

It also showed that on subsidies to business, big business had been 
paid 42 times as much during the same period, which was $42 billion 
as compared to the total cost of American agriculture, of $1 billion. 

If we are talking about subsidies in this country, the very last group 
to be talked about is the American farmer because on the records, as 
compared to all other parts of this Nation, the amount agriculture is 
subsidizing the consumer, and make no mistake about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said more than I expect to. We urge you, on 
behalf of our federation and our cooperatives here in the Northwest, 
to keep this wheat-farm program intact until we can find something 
better. The worst thing you can do, after all the flexing that the 
farmer has suffered down through the years, is to go back to the 75-90 
percent flexing fleecing thing. Wedo not want any part of that at all. 
Anybody who has a grain of sense knows that when you are producing 
surpluses at 90 percent support prices you will even have more surplus 
at a lower percent because, on the farm, the farmer will do everything 
he can to get enough production at the lower price to give him the 
income he has to have to run that farm. 

It just would not make sense to try to flex him. He has all the flex 
ing he can take with all of these administered costs, all of these fixed 
prices, for power, railroad, petroleum products and taxes—and they 
are all fixed—he has no choice about it, and those that are not fixed 
come in under an added administered price, such as farm machinery, 
automobiles, and so forth. He has not any choice. Somebody will rec- 
ommend under such a system where he buys on a fixed high basis that 
he ought to be a good American citizen and ship his produce to the 
auction market and get what he can get in the free market place. 1 
never heard of such a thing. 

I have said far more than I expected. We hope to be before your 
committee next spring where you will be good enough to give us such 
a number of hours as it will take to make a full presentation that we 
hope will be fair to the taxpayers, fair to the consumers, and even fair 
tothe farmers. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Thatcher. We will be glad to have you before our committee when 
we consider farm legislation next winter. 

We are getting down somewhat near the end of our hearing. The 
plane leaves at 4:20 and we have to get out to the airport. It is 
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auite a distance. There are about 20 more witnesses on the list which 
the Chair has. Possib ly a little more than 20. We have about 50 
minutes left. The Chair is going to have to limit the time, much as 
we regret doing it, to approximately 3 minutes. I hope we can hold 
it down to that. 

ae had some statements that were less than 3 minutes. We hate 

» limit everybody. I know you all understand. We do not want 
anyone to go away without having had the opportunity to be heard. 


The next witness will be Mr. W. A. M. Noy, of Vernon Center, 
Minn. 


STATEMENT OF W. A. M. NOY, VERNON CENTER, MINN. 


Mr. Noy. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, due to the fact 
that the time is short, I will just end up with the last part of my 


script. 
The CuarrmMan. Can you leave the rest of it with us? 
Mr. Noy. Yes. I believe the present program works satisfactorily, 


unless we can get a new one a lished. I believe the new one could 
be a two-price system with a fixed price for hogs and cattle which we 
need very badly. 

These prices could be established about the first of September of 
every year. They should be maintained for a whole year, so the 
farmer knows where he is. 

I believe the two-price system will give the farmer, if this program 
is executed properly, more than 90 percent of parity, or at least 90 
percent of parity. 

To prove this, I will quote you some statistics which I secured, 
through Senator Humphrey, from the Department of Agriculture. 
Those are statistics about production and consumption and imports 
for the last 30 years. They are quite revealing. 

We heard a lot of talk today about overproduction and surpluses. 
The truth of the matter is this: from 1930 to 1952 we had an actual 
shortage of beef amounting to one-half of 1 percent. 

In the period of 1947 to 1951, with the high production of pork, 
we had an oversupply and a real exportable surplus of one-half of 
1 percent of pork. Now we come to corn. 

In 1928—lI will just give you the figures in percentage of national 
production—in 1928 the actual exportable surplus of corn was one- 
half percent. In 1929 it was three-tenths of 1 percent. In 1931 it 
was 0.04. In 1933 it was 0.14. In 1934 we had a shortage of 36 
million bushels of corn. 

In case we should run into a dry year, the next year, or into a 
war, we would have been really in deep trouble. In 1944 we had 
an exportable surplus of corn of 0.33 of the total production of corn. 
In 1945 we had an exportable surplus of 0.6 of the total production 

This, gentlemen, is subtracting the imports from the exports which 
should be done in order to get a fair figure of the production and the 
real excess of production in this country. 

In the period 1936 to 1941—that is October 1—we had the highest 
production of corn in history. The biggest crops we ever hoped to 
produce. We had an exportable surplus of 3.4 of 1 percent in that 
period, actual surplus, that could have been exported, but we lowered 
the supply of corn diligently, all through 1946 to 1951, October 1951. 


waco 
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At the end of 1951, we had an actual supply for about 6 weeks. 

The CHarrMan. You have a half minute left. 

Mr. Noy (continuing). 3,600 million bushels of corn. Six weeks 
supply. Right now we have a supply for a little over 3 months of 
corn. You talk about surpluses, and overabundance. 

On oats we had a shortage from 1941 through 1951, a shortage 
of 283 million bushels of oats. We had to import that many oats 
to cover up our shortage of oats. 

In 1951 our shortage of oats was 60 million bushels, which we had 
toimport. The export was mentioned—it is always mentioned. This 
was 2 million bushels of oats. 

The imports are never mentioned. That was 60 million bushels 
of oats imported. I call that a shortage of oats. In spite of that, 
Mr. Benson tells us that he is going to have to cut the support of 
oats to 70 percent in order to discourage overproduction. 

I don’t believe we have overproduction, gentlemen. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 


VERNON CENTER, MINN., October 9, 19538 
Hore AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 


Vinne rpol . V ne 
GENTLEMEN: In order to be able to decide on an intelligent and workable 
farm program which will be fair to producer and consumer alike and for the 
welfare of the whole Nation we must have a knowledge of total production, con 


sumption, exports, imports, and prices, and the relationship between those 
factors and the ratio of those relationships. 

For this purpose I asked for and received from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of Washington a list of statistics on production, exports, imports, and 
prices of corn, oats, pork, and beef over the last 30 years. In studying these 
statisticts it strikes me how really small our exports are of these products, 
how little the influence is of high or low prices received by the farmer on the 
consumption of these products, and the disastrous influence of a very small 
overproduction on the prices received by the farmer. 

First. Let us consider first the existing relationship between high and low 
farm prices and its effect on consumption thereof. On the average the con- 
sumption of meat varies only a few pounds per person per year whether prices 
of pork and beef are high or low. In some periods the reverse is even less. 
For example in the period of 1920-83 meat prices on the hoof were 75 percent 
of parity while meat consumption was the lowest in history (184.2 pounds per 
person). In the period of 1941-52 the reverse happens. Meat on the hoof was 
from 102-114 percent of parity while meat consumption was 144.5 pounds 
per person or 714 percent higher than in the period of 1920-33 

Second. The relationship between production and consumption and farm prices 
is unbalanced and out of proportion. 

1. In the years 1923 and 1924 we find a rise in meat production of 9 percent, 
a rise in consumption of 7 percent, and a 50 percent decline in meat prices on the 
hoof which many of us still remember. 

2. In 1952 we see a rise of 5.15 percent in total meat production over 1951. 
This 5.15 percent rise in meat production caused prices to slump 25 percent while 
meat consumption increased only 6.1 percent. 

Third. The drastic slump in hog prices in 1951 and 1952 over 1951 caused 
farmers to cut hog production to such a low level that it led to 27 and 28 cent 
hogs again in 1953. At the same time pork consumption in 1951 and 1952 
increased only very little over 1950: 


Pork consumption : Pounds 
1950 ‘ 68.1 
1951 70.6 
1952 71.9 

Millio» 

Pork production : nounda 
1950 i pcovanene 10, 714 
1951 ‘ eres 
1952 a ‘ wai 11, 547 
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This increase of = 7 percent in production caused hog prices to slide down 
from 25 cents per pound to 15 cents per pound in the fall of 1951 and again in the 
fall of 1952 

Fourth. An overproduction of 3 percent in milk threatens the whole dairy 
industry with ruin 

Fifth. An overproduction of 17 percent in potatoes this year is sending the po- 
tato price from $2.05 per bushel in 1951 to 90 cents per bushel in 1953, which will 
no doubt lead the potato grower to cut production to such an extent next year 
that potatoes will be all but nonexistent in the fall of 1954. 

Ill. The relationship between overproduction resulting in exportable sur- 
pluses and price declines in farm prices is utterly unrealistic and the whole 
theo hat overproduction is causing all the farm trouble is a fallacious one. 

lo prove this, let me cite the exportable surpluses created by overproduction 
in percentage of total production 


PORK 


1947 Million pounds 
Total pork production__- — es catia adele .-. 10, 502 
Export of pork_- tet ¥ faa 2 ; 77 
Import of pork a ‘ ae a 6 
Exportable surplus 7 a eee 71 
Or 0.7 percent 

1948 
Total pork production___- re ape ao anim ~ 10, 005 
Export of pork ‘i ' es 5‘ 3 
Import of pork : 1 
Kxportable surplus pork ae : 33 
Or 0.3 percent 

1940: 

Total pork production ; Sumichecus ae 
Export of pork ‘ 69 
Import of pork = a ‘ ze 3 
Exportable surplus -- ----- 66 
Or 0.6 percent 

1950 : 

Total pork production__- ielisciaadh de aaa : eS . 10, 714 
Export of pork ‘ ; cea : Bates : 5 62 
Import of pork ” iia ri ie hare 32 
Exportable surplus_-_- eet “A ? : ' 7 30 
Or 0.3 percent 

1951: 

Total pork production edad ; stiusniidimen! 2a 28 
Export of pork , eal ES ee ee PO 90 
Import of pork : ih etetciamaats ; 49 


Exportable surplus_— . 
Or OS percent 


i aiid ; 41 
2. BEEF 


In the period 1930-52 total beef and veal production was 212,280 million pounds. 
Imports in this period, 2,486 million pounds 


otal 


-<) 


exports of beef and veal in period 1930-52, 1.045 million pounds, 
And here we come to the astonishing discovery that we had an actual shortage 
of beef amounting to £0.5 percent of the total production in the period 1930-52. 





1946 Million pounds 
fotal production beef and veal : ae 5! 
Total export beef and veal : 7 1 425 
Total import beef and veal : Seed 18 


Total exportable surplus ee sociale 407 


Or 3.8 percent of total production. 

This is the highest beef export on record and should never have been allowed 
as it caused prices at home to skyrocket with disastrous results in 1952 and 1953. 
In regard to export of all meat, Mr. Randall, agricultural economic statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture, says: “As can be noted from the table, United 


le 
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States exports and imports of meat are not particularly significant in relation to 


production.’ 


1928: 
Total corn production " 

Export ca 

Import —_ 


EXxportable surplus 
Or 15 percent. 
1929 : 


Total corn production 


Export 
Import — 


Exportable surplus 
Or 0.8 percent. 
1931 : 


Total corn production 


Export - 
Import - 


Exportable surplus- 
Or 0.14 percent. 
1982 : 


Total corn production 


Export 
Import 


Exportable surplus 
Or 0.3 percent. 
1933 : 


Total corn production 


Exxport 
Import i atu cckaiewe 
EXxxportable surplus 

Or 0.14 percent. 

1934 (shortage): 
Total corn production____--~- 
Export Bo rac 
Import —-_- a 

1944: 
Total production___~_- : 


Exports : 2 Pict 
BOOGS cic ti ees 


Exportable surplus 
Or 0.33 percent. 
1945: 

Total production___-—-~- scutes 


Exports lich i ih inian 
ivebétteuc.c asx 


Exportable surplus_----- 
Or 0.6 percent. 


Bushels 
2, 665, 516, 000 


10, 581, 000 
342, 000 


10, 239, GOO 


3. 515. 937, 000 


8, O74, OOO 
846, OOO 


7, 228, OOO 


2,575, 927, 000 


3, 848, 000 
377, 000 


- ae 3, 471, 000 


2, 930, 352, 000 


8, 291, 000 
173, 000 


8, 118, 000 


2, 397, 593, 000 


wil 4, 266, 000 
E SS35, OOO 


fabuiteli a 3, 383, 000 


fats , _.. 1, 448, 920, 000 
pies 701, 000 
el 36, 955, COO 


982, OOO 





hd bach nat etabipstistnde cabin 16, 611, 000 
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The highest total production of corn was in the period from October 1, 1946—- 
October 1, 1951: 
Bushels 


Total production in this period 18, 372, 483, 000 





Total export in this period “ ites saaieleit aaa 608, 471, 000 
Total import in this period__-_- mi ai 4, 333, 000 





Exportable surplus in this period Sistema Gated eaasieig aetaes 604, 1358, 000 
Or 3.4 percent. 
At the same time our total supply on hand on October 1, 1951, was 3,639,297 
bushels, or about a 6-week supply 


OATS 
1949 (shortage in production) : Bushels 
Total production Cae are Bs 1, 254, 885, 000 
Import ' 19, 762, 000 
lixport nae eae 12, 376, 000 
1950 (shortage in production) : 
Total production er 1, 410, 464. 000 
Import ¥ 30, 231, 000 
Export 3, 428, 000 


1951 (shortage in production) : 
Total production__- Sacumaveee eee . 1, 321, 288, 000 
Import__- os ss = 62, 270, 000 
Export 2, 050, 000 


For oats the highest production period on record is from July 1, 1943-July 1, 
1951. ‘Total production in this period was 11,903,460,000 bushels. Import in this 
period, 308,282,000 bushels. Export in this period, 86,434,000 bushels. This is a 
shortage of production in this country of 283,155,000 pounds for this period. 

For years on end the farmers have been irked and irritated by the fact that the 
prices of their products are subject to violent changes from day to day and year 
to year Without any apparent good reason but the fact of a temporary oversupply 
offered for sale in the market place. On the other hand the new articles they buy 
from the manufacturer seem to be fairly stable for at least a year. Is it possible 
to stabilize the farm prices for a year? I believe, after studying the foregoing 
Statistics, it can be done if the farmers are put in a position where they can put 
a fair and equitable price on their products. 

In order to do this the Government would have to organize the farmers into 
associations according to the commodities they produce, growers’ associations, 
hog growers’ associations, etc. These associations would fix the price for their 
product before the production cycle starts. This should be parity price if con- 
sidered right by the farmers and be valid for a year. 

if prices fall below the fixed price, the association buys to keep the price up 
and sells later when the prices go above the fixed price. 

Pork and beef can be stored in coolers owned by packers, or, if necessary, the 
association will have to build its own coolers. 

If there is a real oversupply for the marketing year, this will have to be sold 
by the association either in the world market or to charitable organizations in 
this country at whatever price it will bring. This loss could very seldom be 
10 percent of the price of the product, as the list of statistics of exportable sur- 
pluses will show. The association carries this loss, not the Government. How- 
ever, if it ever should occur that the loss so incurred would be more than 10 
percent, the Secretary of Agriculture would impose production restrictions. 

In order to prevent overproduction or gouging of the consumer, a ceiling 
price would have to be put on their products by the farmers above which the 
price cannot go. This would eliminate a repetition of 40-cent cattle and 30-cent 
hogs and $3 potatoes, with the disastrous effects for farmer and consumer alike. 

The prices should be voted on by the farmers bearing in mind the fact that 
they will stand to lose if prices are fixed too high. Parity prices should be used 
as a guide only. The Government may have to create a selling and buying 
agency, supervised by actual farmers, but the cost will have to be borne by the 
farm associations. This agency operates with money borrowed from the Gov- 
ernment and will repay with money held back out of the sales price of the 
product and turned over to the agency by the buyer (10 to 20 percent of the sales 
price). If at the end of the market year the association has money left over, 
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this will be prorated back to the producers. If under this system the farmers 
are assured of a fair price of 90 to 100 percent of parity, I deem it unneces- 
sary to hand out subsidies. As a matter of fact, most farmers deem the present 
subsidies a waste of money and could be put to better use in helping to stabilize 
the prices through efficient marketing. 

At the present time the Government spends a lot of money on education, re- 
search, and conservation. If the farmer gets a fair price for his products, he 
ean send his children to college or university to get their education. Trying 
to educate the farmer after he has been farming for a while, without a decent 
education, is a hopeless task and a waste of money. 

Research is very well done by private enterprises, like seed dealers, feed 
companies, ete., and mainly duplicates Government efforts. If the farmer gets 
a fair price for his product, he can and will conserve the soil of his own free 
will, and money spent to induce him to do so is unnecessary. 

In order to make this two-price farm program work it will be necessary to 
keep farm products from other countries out if we have a sufficient supply of 
those products on hand. On the other hand we should sell our oversupply of 
farm products only to countries willing to buy them to avoid accusations of 
dumping. The manufacturers would have to follow the example set by the 
farmers in exporting their surplus and sell it abroad at a sacrilice price. In 
looking for foreign markets we should concentrate our efforts more on countries 
like India, Indonesia, the Philippine Islands, Middle East, Pakistan, etc., where 
enormous quantities of foodstuffs and manufactured articles could be sold at a 
low price. 

Cutting our production of farm products and manufactured goods now that we 
are engaged in a cold war for heaven knows a good many years yet, would be 
suicide. 

As long as the farmer is assured of a fair price for his products he has ample 
credit facilities in the local banks or the production credit. By a fair price I 
mean a price not less than 90 percent of parity providing parity is arrived at 
on a rational basis. Parity on potatoes was evidently not arrived at on this 
basis when it led to the potato scandal. Any farm program which would allow 
prices to drop to 75 percent of parity or lower would break the farmers in short 
order. With the tremendous outlay of money and cost of farming with modern 
equipment we could not possibly muddle through by cutting our living standard 
as we did in the twenties. 

May I emphasize again the point I made before that we have only a very slight 
overproduction to unrealistically depress our farm prices. Yes, even sometimes 
we have only an imaginary overproduction. Let me prove this: 

Yesterday Mr. Benson made public his intension to lower the support price of 
oats to 75 percent of parity to prevent oats from being planted on abandoned 
wheat acres to cause more oversupply of oats. The statistics on oats make it 
very clear that we have been importing oats for years to cover up a shortage in 
production at home. 

In closing I would like to point out that it may be necessary to revise the 
antitrust laws to fix farm prices. However this should not be an unsurmountable 
obstacle when the practical value of the antitrust laws is very debatable and 
seems to lead only to costly litigations. 

Respectfully yours, 


W. A. M. Noy. 





VERNON CENTER, MINN., October 9, 1958. 
Hore AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN : My name is W. A. M. Noy. I was born in Holland 59 years ago; 
attended college and was enrolled at the University of Agriculture in Wage- 
mingen, Holland, at the outbreak of World War I. I was called in the Army 
and attended the equivalent of West Point and became an officer in the Army. 
In the winter of 1919 I emigrated to the United States and became a naturalized 
citizen in 1925. From the time I came to the United States until now, I have 
been engaged in farming at Vernon Center, with the exception of 4144 years of 
wheat growing in Alberta, Canada. 

I now own 2 farms in Vernon Center, 1 of 200 acres and 1 of 260 acres, both 
of which are worked by renters on a crop-livestock basis with my actual daily 
assistance. We raise and fatten from 500 to 1,000 hogs a year and fattened 
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50 to 75 steers until cattle prices went clear out of sight. Our main grain crop 
is corn, of which we raise between 10,000 to 14,000 bushels per year. 

I believe a two-price system will be ultimately the best solution of the farm- 
program question. Of course, it would be unwise to change abruptly from the 
present fairly-well-working program to a new, untried one. 

Since we have no program for cattle and hogs, I propose to try the two-price 
program on hogs or cattle, or on both. Statistics show that our exports and 
imports of meat are negligible; in other words, we consume practically all the 
meat we produce. This would make it a perfect setup to give the two-price 
program a fair trial. This would call for the creation of a marketing agency, 
preferably run by the farmers themselves. This agency would have to have a 
great deal of money at its disposal which would have to be borrowed from the 
Government. This sum would have to be large enough to buy a 3-month supply 
of meat; with limited capital to buy only a few million pounds of meat, like we 
are doing now, would be like a man trying to stop a tornado by blowing at it. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. M. Noy. 

The CuHairman. We thank you, Mr. Noy. 

The next witness is Mr. C. W. Myers of Faribault County, the presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Swine Growers Association. 

The next one after that will be Mr. Clinton Haroldson, of Greenville, 
Minn. 


STATEMENT OF C. W. MYERS, PRESIDENT OF THE MINNESOTA 
SWINE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, FARIBAULT COUNTY 


a Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
W. Myers. I own and operate a 252-acre farm near Blue Earth 
in wie ibault County. 

I suppose it could be considered a livestock farm. We grow corn, 
flax, oats, soybeans, but raising hogs and buying feeder cattle to be 
fed for the fat-cattle market are the major sources of income. 

I have always been interested in the production of pork and now 
serve as the president of the Minnesota Swine Producers’ Association, 
an organization composed of both purebred and commercial hog 
producers. 

I believe high rigid price supports will prove deterimental to the 
livestock industry. Meat and meat products are of a perishable 
nature, are not easily stored, and usually move into the consumer 
trade very rapidly. 

High supports attract many people into the production of livestock 
that ordinarily would not engage in that business. This increases the 
supply and also tends to slow the movement into consumer channels. 

A year ago we were faced with a very high cattle population. High 
prices for beef created a strong pressure to expand cattle numbers and 
the predictions were that the supply would increase with a peak a year 
or two hence. 

Lower prices moved a very large amount of beef off the farms and 
into consumption, with the result “cattle numbers are now leveling off. 
Many Corn Belt feeders feel that because of this the beef-cattle situa- 
tion is very much improved. High price supports would tend to build 
up the supply and also restrict consumer buying. 

A year ago hog prices were at a low figure, with the result numbers 
were voluntarily reduced on farms. Consequently, we find the pork 
situation has adjusted itself and today it is in a favorable position. 

In 19% 1, we were faced with a large supply of hogs. Pork producers, 
processors, and marketing agencies joined forces to move this large 
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supply. Consumers were made aware of the nutritive value of pork 
and also that the low price entitled it to an important place in the 
housewife’s budget. These are measures that members of an industry 
use to move surplus and adjust the supply to the demand. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present these views and hope they 
can be of service to you. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Myers. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Clinton Haroldson. 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON HAROLDSON, REPRESENTING RENVILLE 
AND KANDIYOHI COUNTY FARMERS IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. Harotpson. Mr. Chairman, I will file this statement. As you 
notice I represent 500 farm families of Renville County and approxi- 
mately 800 of Kandiyohi County. The reason I wired to get onto this 
program, and when they found I could get on here, these farm families 
asked to be represented. On that basis we had committees from the 
various townships that chose to be represented in a brief here today, 
and these various committees got together and formulated the answers 
to the questions that I understand this committee has put forward. 

I don’t think that there is by any means time to answer all of them. 
I want to answer the first one. I won’t read the questions but merely 
the answers: 

We are unable to answer the above question as written. We believe 100 per- 
cent of parity is the proper price level, and when we receive 100 percent of parity 
we are willing to accept acreage allotments and marketing quotas if they are 
deemed necessary. 

I am not going to go down through all of them because there isn’t 
time. I think that you have heard from the grassroots people here 
today and it almost seems unanimous that those who speak from the 
grassroots are for 100 percent of parity. I would like to make this 
statement in this manner: It wouldn’t be fair, in our opinion—I speak 
from all these committees—that we should be asked to produce for less 
than any other part of society. We should have an equal basis. When 
we do that, when we have an equal basis, we won’t have these booms 
and busts. As one of the former speakers said today, having booms 
and busts breeds communism or socialism or whatever you want to call 
it. 

I am not the type of person that is constantly si ared by McCarthy 
ism that we have in this country, but I believe that, as another man 
said, this ever-normal granary, or surplus of foods, is s what is going 
to make our democracy really function. I think that you gentlemen 
will be able to go over these questions and these answers. There is a 
supplement to ‘the questions originally given that would be well to 
give here. Our committees felt that they wanted to say something in 
addition to the answers to the questions asked. 

I would like to read the statement of principles that we put forth 
in a supplement: We feel President Eisenhower has not lived up to 
his pledge of 100 percent of parity to the farmers as stated at Kasson, 
Minn., and other places. 

We feel that the Secretary of Agriculture does not have the well- 
being of farmers at heart when he “favored lower appropriations for 
the agriculture program. 
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Ac dequi ite ap prapeieste of funds for rur al power, present public- 
power systems, RE. \ and rural telephone loans are needed. We favor 
Government operation of all hydroelectric generating plants and de- 
velopment of multipurpose dam sites for preference users. We feel 
that since public waters belong to the Nation as a whole, dams built on 
those waters should be Government-owned and operated, and not 
handed over to private individuals or col porations. 

We favor immediate development of the | Lawrence seaway and 
public power projects by the United States Government in conjunc- 
tion with the Canadian Government, and not handed over to any private 
utility. 

In the interest of both consumer and producer, we favor an immedi- 
ate investigation into the spread bet ween farm prices and the prices the 
consumel pays. 

Because of adverse publicity, we feel that the general public has 
been misled as to the proportion of subsidies paid to agriculture, 
compared to subsidies paid to other industries. This situation could 
be remedied by Department of Agriculture releases showing the 
subsidies paid to agriculture as compared to those paid to other 
industries. 

The committee will notice that at the end there are the names of the 
committeemen who sat in and wrote this paper. They are as follows: 
Melville Kleberg, Willmar, Minn.: Eugene r Knudsen, Kandihohi, 
Minn.: Richard Bosch, Atwater, Minn.; Carl Behm, Atwater, Minn. ; 
Clinton Haroldson, Renville, Minn.: Warren Watson, Renville, Minn.: 
Ross W. Robinson, Hector, Minn.: Robert Freberg, Hector, Minn : 
Marvin Sunvold, Sacred Heart, Minn.: Dale D. Haen, Renville, Minn.; 
Gordon Kelly, Olivia, Minn.; Kenneth Jones, Hawick, Minn.: Ken- 
neth C. Onnen, Raymond, Minn.; Carl Sandberg, Pennock, Minn. 
I would like to add further that in the discussions we had, the fact 
of 100 percent parity was deemed necessary unalterably because 90 
percent was only offering us the proposition of buying back from 
industry sv W orth of the con cts they produ e. 

If we produce SLO wortn of prod cts, and you ask us to accept 90 
percent of parity, we can aah buy back $9 out of the $10 worth that 
they produce. In other words, if you do that we are going into a 
bust system. When the farmer goes into the bust system, small busi- 
nesses in the local towns will go into the bust. Pretty soon it will 
‘ateh up to the larger cities and in time the whole Nation. 

[thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The prepared text is as follows :) 


3RIEF REPRESENTING VIEWS OF 500 FARM FAMILIES OF RENVILLE COUNTY AND 
700 FARM FAMILIES OF KANDIYOHI COUNTY 

Question 1 

Storable commodities.—Is there a way to support storable commodities at 90 
percent of parity without inviting excessive production and marketing quotas? 
Answer 

We are unable to answer the above question as written. We believe 100 percent 
of parity is the proper prive level, and when we receive 100 percent of parity we 
are willing to accept acreage allotments and marketing quotas if they are deemed 
necessary. 


Question 2 


Sliding scale-—Would flexible price supports at 75 to 90 percent of parity adjust 
production and require less controls over the operations of farmers? Or do farm- 
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ers prefer rigid supports at 90 percent even if a lower level would mean less 
controls? 
Answer 

1. No, we do not feel that supports at 75 to 90 percent of parity would adjust 
production and require less controls over the farmers’ operations. Farmers would 
be forced to produce more to try to maintain their level of income, 

2. Farmers would be willing to accept reasonable acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas if they were to receive 100 percent of parity. 


Question 3 


Two-price system.—Or would producers of such storables as wheat and cotton 
prefer to try a two-price system that would avoid restrictions of production? 
(Under various proposals of this kind part of the crop would get support prices 
based on parity and part would get the lower world price.) 


Answer 


Under no conditions would we be in favor of a two-price system unless all farm 
commodities and goods manufactured in this country were to go under the same 
system 


Question 4 


Support for perishables.—Of the perishable farm products only dairy products 
are now subject to mandatory price supports. In view of the difficulties of stabiliz- 
ing supplies of perishable products such, as fruits, vegetables, and animal prod- 
ucts, should the Government attempt any other price-stabilization programs in 
this field? What are cattleman’s ideas for long-range stabilization of prices for 
livestock * 


Answer 


1. We would favor support prices for perishable fruit, vegetable, and animal 
products, with subsidy payments made directly to the family-type farmer 

2. We favor supports for dairy products, with subsidies to be paid directly to 
producers. Any surplus could be given to the school-lunch program, Army hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, ete. 

3. We favor supports at 100 percent of parity guaranteed to the producer, and 
where domestic production meets domestic requirements a tariff should be enacted 
to protect the American producer from imports which would tend to destroy our 
parity system. We also insist on orderly imports if imports are necessary. 


Question 5 


Herports and foreign trade.—A large factor in the decline of farm prices has 
been the falling off of exports of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other products 
Major adjustments must be made in the production of several important crops 
unless export markets are expanded. What changes, if any, should be made in 
our foreign-trade programs? 


inswer 


1. Tariff policies and reciprocal-trade agreements should not undermine the 
price-support program for American agriculture. 
2. We feel that foreign aid by food shipments to overseas relief is a better 


move to international peace than are shipments of war materials. 
Question 6 


Soil conservation and flood prevention.—The need for better integration of all 
soil and water conservation activities is generally recognized. What is the best 
approach to this problem? What part should Government payments for con 
servation practices play? Would Government-insured loans, at reasonable inter- 
est and running up to 10 years speed up conservation work ? 


inswer 


1. We believe in full development of natural resources by the Government, 
instead of turning them over to private industry. 

2. Conservation of our soil is of primary interest to the entire Nation, therefore 
conservation payments paid directly to the on-the-land producer, should be 
sufficiently high to assist him to carry out good conservation practices. Any land 
taken out of production by acreage allotments should be put into conservation 
practices, such practices not to produce any product for market, unless it is 
necessary to maintain the ever-normal granery. 
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3. Yes, we believe Government loans for conservation practices running up to 
10 years would assist the family-type farm to carry out better conservation 
practices. 
Question 7 

Crop insurance.—What do farmers think of Federal all-risk insurances, now 
operating on an experimental basis in 922 counties? Are they willing to pay for 
this insurance and do they want this program expanded? 
Answer 

We favor Federal all-risk crop insurance, but it is in need of expansion and 
much improvement. 
Question 8 

Farm credit—Do farmers have adequate sources of credit on satisfactory 
terms? 
Answer 

No. Interest rates are too high. Long-term low-interest seasonal credit is 
badly needed by young men just starting out farming. 

The Cuatmman. The next witness is Mr. Carl Swanson. We will 
be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF CARL SWANSON, MINNEOTA, MINN. 


Mr. Swanson. I am Carl Swanson, a farmer in Minneota. I have 
farmed for 18 years and own and operate my own 400-acre farm. I 
am a Farm Bureau member but, like a lot of the Farm Bureau mem- 
bers in my community, I don’t exactly agree with their principles on 
the sliding scale of parity. 

We believe that the farmer is entitled to 100 percent of parity, but 
most of them, of course, will settle for 90 percent, and they are willing 
to take concessions in acreage controls or marketing quotas in order 
to have them. 

Minneota, my home town, is a small village of 1,500 people. In 
this village we have five major implement dealers. This year they 
sold one small combine. They feel the squeeze They are just as 
interested in a good, strong farm economy as any farmer is. You 
will find this true, of course, throughout the community. A few of 
us farmers have set up a sort of a farm plan, we thought, that would 
work, possibly, though we don’t know. It is a plan whereby we have 
fixed supports at about 70 percent of parity and a direct incentive 
paid to each man who joins the program. His acres, of course, would 
be limited. 

This subsidy, as some people would call it, would make up the 
difference between 90 percent of parity or 100 percent, and the loan 
value. This, we feel, would tend to move small grains on the market 
at a price approximately 70 percent of parity as the loan value tends 
to set the market price in this country. Of course, this would be 
favorable to feeders and feed manufacturers, and at the same time 
these subsidy payments would encourage farmers to comply with such 
a program. 

We think that a program like this would fit the Northwest and 
possibly could be changed to fit nationally. The rising costs in farm 
operation, of course, are an established fact. It is especially hard 
on the young farmers who are starting, the young veterans who are 
starting, who bought their cattle and machinery at high fixed prices 
and now their income is sliding, and with poor crops over which they 
have no control. 
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They are good operators and they have been attending the veterans’ 
schools, and then when they are through there they find out what 
the facts of life are. They think they have to have 100 percent or 
90 percent in order to survive. Of course, we feel that, too. In addi- 
tion to this program I started to outline, there should be a soil con- 
servation program. 

We feel that an all-out production program under no support prices 
has nothing in common with the soil-conservation program. You 
have to produce on every available acre all you can to try to make 
your overhead and your production meet. Whereas, on a high-sup- 
port program, with limited acreages, these acreages should be taken 
out of production and placed in a soil-building crop. They should 
never go into competition with any other crop so as to create the 
surplus in those crops. 

The Cuarrman. I am sorry, your time is up. 

Mr. Swanson. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Swanson is as follows :) 


STATEMENT SUMMARIZING VIEWS OF CARL SWANSON, Route 2, MINNeEotTA, MINN. 


I am Carl Swanson, a farmer at Minneota. I’ve asked for this chance to 
testify before you gentleinen today because, like muny of my neighbors, I’m not 
very happy about recent trends in agriculture and welcome this chance to speak 
my mind. I’m not only speaking for myself—I’m speaking for dozens of other 
farmers in my area who have talked this situation over at great length and who 
chose me to be spokesman for them. We belong to farm organizations, but are 
not entirely satisfied with the views expressed by some of the organizations to 
which we belong and want to speak out for ourselves as farmers. 

Let me first tell you a little about myself, so you'll know I am a bona fide 
farmer. I’ve been farming 18 years. I own and operate a 400-acre farm. We 
have a small beef herd and I buy and feed about 50 western cattle a year plus 
the cattle I raise. We also have chickens, and other corn and grain is raised 
for market in addition to what we feed. I’ve tried to be a good farmer and 
keep up with modern practices. I have a farm plan set up by the Soil Conserva 
tion Service, a legume rotation which I follow as closely as possible in my 
operation. But let me tell you one thing right off: All the advice and guidance 
and help of our research and educational agencies can’t keep a farmer from 
going broke when economic forces beyond his control are either manipulated 
against him or allowed to place him at a disadvantage through sheer lack of 
the kind of protection afforded other segments of our economy. 

I want to make myself perfectly clear. Like most farmers, I have come to 
accept the farm programs of recent years as a great contribution toward taking 
some of the gamble out of farming and assuring a man a reasonable opportunity 
for reasonable profit if he works deligently and farms efficiently. None of us 
are asking for handouts, despite some of the propaganda to the contrary; but 
we believe we are entitled to a decent chance. Some people seem determined to 
take that chance away from us and at the same time trying to tell us we would 
be better off because we would have complete freedom, free markets, ete. What 
kind of freedom is it to be broke? Do you have any free choice of operations 
when you run out of money? 

You men have indicated you want grassroots opinions from real farmers 
That’s what 1 want to give you, straight from the shoulder. 

Any weakening or undermining of present farm programs is a step backwards 

That's the way we appear headed today. There’s been no change in the law :s 
yet, but the attitude of administrators has played right into the hands of enemies 
of decent farm price supports and is apparently trying to set the stage for taking 
away what little protection we now have. 

Gentlemen, if you are as sincere as I believe you are in trying to save American 
agriculture from another disastrous depression, you can’t let that happen. You 
can’t let it happen even if it means breaking with the views and policies of the 
executive branch of the Government. It should be clear by now that as far 
as farm policies are concerned, the White House and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are shutting their eyes to the great Midwestern farm areas and listening to 
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the advice of speculators and processors and financial institutions concentrated in 
the eastern cities. I’m convinced that our only hope of avoiding a real economic 
tragedy is for farm State Representatives in Congress to speak out, regardless 
of political party, and stem the tide now engulfing us 

Don’t be misled by professional lobbyists for the Farm Bureau. I am a mem- 
ber of the Farm Bureau. So are most of my neighbors. But we certainly dis- 
agree most heartily with the position of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
of price supports and other farm policies. They've turned their back on historie 
positions of the Farm Bureau toward equality and a parity position for agri- 
culture, and are selling us out We don't like it, and we want you to know we 
don't like it. 

I am a cattle breeder and cattle feeder. Some big stockmen are apparently 
taking a narrow view that just because they are going broke, the thing to do is 


cut supports on feed so the corn producer will be broke too. I don’t think cheap 
food solves anything for either farmers or consumers. I think it is time to put 
our brains and energy at work to make sure both feed producers and cattle pro- 
ducers have a chance to make a decent profit. The farmers’ share of the con- 
sumers’ food dollar has now shrunk to 44 cents but I have heard no rumors abont 
( hea er food 

If sugar producers in Secretary Benson's home State can be practically guar- 
anteed a profit by use of compensatory payments, I believe the following plan 
for supporting prices, controlling acreages in production and soil conservation 
will be acceptable to all. 

At times of abundant supplies of farm products I feel that production controls 
are necessary if we are to expect high support prices. Acreage control or allot- 
ment programs and soil conservation go hand in hand. Certainly low support 
prices and all-out production have nothing in common with soil conservation. 

I believe the most practical farm program would be one which supports our 
principal crops (in this area corn, flax, soybeans, oats, and barley) at a level of 
about 70 percent of parity through loans and purchase agreements available 
to those who plant within their allotments with the difference between the loan 
rate and 100 percent of parity made up by means of a direct payment made in 
consideration of planting within one’s special allotments and total soil-depleting 
allotment and keeping the rest of his cropland in soil-building crops. 

As the loan rate tends to set the market price, this would make grain available 
to feeders and feed manufacturers at a more attractive price and also the direct 
or parity payments would provide an incentive to plant within his allotment to 
the man who feeds all his own grain and does not care to avail himself of price 
supports. Under the present system of high supports influencing the market 
price, it makes noncompliance with allotments quite attractive unless marketing 
quotas are in effect. 

In addition to the direct or parity payment, there should be some incentive 
payments for completing necessary soil-conservation practices such as a seeding 
and phosphate and potash payment on alfalfa and bromus mixtures or red 
clover for hay or pasture. This alfalfa-seeding payment would encourage a man 
to rotate his grassland. There should be also a payment for green manure, 
especially sweet clover and the phosphate and potash applied thereon at the 
time of seeding. Payments should also be made for necessary contouring, drain- 
age, and sod waterways. In order to be eligible to receive a soil-conservation 
payment, a farmer would be required to plant within his allotment. 

In the past, acreage allotments have been established largely on the basis of 
historical average acreages of crops grown on that farm. This is not fair as 
some farmers have been cooperating with Soil Conservation Service or merely 
following sound farming practices in greatly increasing the proportions of their 
acreage which they have in soil-building crops which naturally reduces their 
planted acreages of corn and other depleting crops. This certainly should not 
be permitted to penalize a farmer when allotments are set. Local committees 
should be given more latitude in establishing allotments in special cases where 
soil depleting historical acreages are low due to high historical acreages of soil- 
building crops. I realize that this plan would probably require some changes 
to adapt it nationally but for the Midwest, the “breadbasket of the Nation,” I 
feel it would help move the crops through regular channels better than our pres- 
ent plan at less cost in the long run. 

You won’t get adjustments by trying to cut supports and starve out the 
operator with less capital. Instead, you will just lead to mining of the soil 
as we struggle to produce enough at lower prices to meet our heavy fixed over- 
head operating costs. 
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I’m convinced of one thing: If as much attention was given in the Department 
of Agriculture today to finding ways of strengthening farm markets as is being 
given to criticizing past programs and undermining public confidence in the 
entire farm program, we would have had some sensible answers and sensible 
actions long before this. Anybody can keep thinking up objections and flaws 
to our farm programs. Of course they are not perfect. But I think it would 
have been far better for Secretary Benson to put up or shut up—to have either 
made some positive recommendations for improvements, or kept quiet about 
his attacks on existing programs. 

I’ve lost all faith in his ability or willingness to take a firm hand and do 
something for us farmers. Our hopes now rest with the Congress. You men are 
from farm States; some of you are farmers. You certainly can’t be blind to 
what is happening, and to how mad we farmers are beginning to get. 

I’m not talking polities, but I’ll tell you this: The farmer isn’t going to be 
quietly sold down the river. He’s going to put up a fight, whether it is called 
politics or anything else. If it takes politics from the farmer to counteract 
politics of the big moneyed influences now seemingly in control of this admin 
istration, we'll turn to politics in a big way. 

I don’t want to be unfair. Most of us have been patient. We've kept expect- 
ing that eventually something would be done to carry out the rosy promises 
President Eisenhower gave us about 100 percent of parity. But we're tired 
of waiting now. We're tired of seeing our income dwindle, our costs go up. After 
all, we weren't told last year that the Republicans didn’t have any answers to 
farm problems—that they would just have to study things. No, we were led to 
believe that all the gains of agriculture in the past 20 years would be protected, 
that President Eisenhower agreed on high price supports. Now we get a different 
story. 

I know you want suggestions, not complaints. But the most important thing is 
for you to assure us you aren’t going to let Secretary Benson or President Eisen- 
hower sell us out. It shouldn’t be difficult finding ways to accomplish sound eco- 
nomi¢ protection for agriculture; that really isn’t the problem. The real prob- 
lem is convincing the executive branch it must take such a stand, for the sake of 
the entire Nation as wel] as for the sake of farmers, 

If these hearings do nothing more than serve as a sounding board on the 
necessity of adequate farm programs, then you will still have served a noble 
purpose for agriculture. Because what we now seem to lack is a determination 
to lick these problems. Instead, we have a hesitant approach that seems to 
welcome reasons why it can’t be done. 

You can and must help guide the present administration back on the right 
path, or agriculture will have to repudiate it. 

We must have continued price supports at 90 to 100 percent of parity, admin- 
istered by people who believe in them and try to make them work instead of by 
people preaching that they are wrong. We must halt efforts to undermine the 
farmer committee system—and that’s what is going on, despite lip service to the 
contrary. We must have adequate credit at reasonable rates, based on farmers’ 
needs, not on bankers’ opinions. 

The upward trend in interest rates on Commodity Credit loans is an undesir- 
able sample of increased costs. The interest rate on 1952 crop loans was 3 per- 
cent which the lending agency and CCC divided equally. The interest rate on 
1953 crop loans was 3% percent of which the banks retained 2 percent. The in- 
terest rates on 1954 crop loans is 4 percent of which the banks retain 2% percent 
plus a service charge on the loan of one-half of 1 percent. Evidently some seg- 
ments of our economy are prospering. 

Perhaps I have been too blunt, particularly when I know most of you are 
sympathetic. But if you really want to know farmer sentiment in my area, I 
have to be blunt—because that’s how farmers feel. 

I hone you can help us. I hope party lines can be forgotten long enough for 
real friends of agriculture to work together, and not stand by and see farm 
programs destroyed just because they were created under the leadership of an- 
other party. I hope we can see more of the kind of bipartisan fight for agricul- 
ture being carried on by men like our Senator Humphrey and Senator Milt Young 
of North Dakota in the Senate, and by some of you farm State men from both 
parties in the House. But in my opinion your first job is to convince the man 
in the White House that you mean business, and that we mean business. If that 
is done, we shouldn’t have too mueh trouble from Secretary Benson in ending all 
this uncertainty and getting back to reality in farm legislation—with a program 
we can depend upon for years ahead. 

Thank you for your courtesy in hearing my views. 
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The Cuarrman. The Chair is sorry, but we are going to have to cut 
down the time considerably more. We have 30 oe left and over 
20 witnesses to go. We are going to have to make it a minute and a 
half for each witness. I hope everybody will file his statement, if he 
can. If you can’t, send one in to us. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. OLSON, CHAIRMAN, WASECA COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Orson. I am Robert Olson, farming 310 acres in Waseca County, 
Mr. Andresen’s pet district. I am chairman of the Waseca County 
Farm Bureau and La am proud to say I have friends in the Farm Union 
and the Farm Bureau alike. . 

When any one org vaniZi Ul ion, rev irdless of whether Farm Union or 
Farm Bureau, believes that their organization contains the only 


brains to he Ip write a farm Ls gram, God help America. We need 
men and 1 1 from both « rganizations. I hope the Farm Bureau 
and Farm el n will coordinate their thinking to arrive at a solution 


that will be beneficial to a iad ulture, consumer, and taxpayer. The 
Waseca Farm Bureau board of directors—it wasn’t unanimous—the 
majority went along with me in repi diating Allen Klein’s 60 to 90 
percent of the sliding parity, even as our bipartisan State legislature 
memorialized a resolution to this committe urging JO percent of parity 
be acted upon. I think they sent it to your committee, Mr. Andresen, 
during this last legislative session. 

Regarding farm drop in prices, the farmers of America—and I say 
of my district—do not expect to be treated as a favored child but asa 
large family. By the same token we reject once and for all the crumbs 
that fall from the master’s table as our just share of the economy. 
Agriculture should not be expected to put its economic neck on the 
sacrificial block in order to be assured of a pair of wings when we get to 
heaven. 

I thank you very kindly. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Olson is as follows 


TESTIMONY OF Ropert C. OLSON, CHAIRMAN, WASECA CoUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Gentlemen, I appear before you today both as a worried individual-farmer, 
and as chairman of my county’s farm bureau. 

I am Robert C. Olson, of Waseca. My farm operation is about the same as most 
farmers in my section of Minnesota. We have a general diversified farming 
plan, with both grain and livestock. 

Like most other farmers, I am seriously disturbed by falling farm prices, and 
by the confusion and uncertainty shown by the Department of Agriculture ever 
since last February over what our future farin policies might be. I’m convinced 
that lack of firm guidance and a clear-cut position by the new Secretary of 
Agriculture is greatly to blame for the uncertainty that has undermined our farm 
markets. 

Mr. Chairman, farm prices can’t be allowed to remain on the skids at a time 
when the costs of farming are increasing. I don’t think I need tell you gentlemen 
how sharply farm income has been declining, or how heavy farm operating costs 
are these days. What I do want to tell you is that we farmers expect the 
Government to do something about it. 

Fancy talk about free markets and standing on your own feet may make nice 
reading, but it doesn’t pay our bills, or meet the mortgage at the bank. Farmers 
are entitled to the same protection afforded other segments of our economy, and 
we resent continued efforts of metropolitan newspapers and even some public 
officials to make it appear that farmers are getting special handouts from Uncle 
Sam. 
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We don’t hear the same thing said about business when it gets tariff protection, 
tax-amortization benefits, special depreciation allowances, and huge subsidies for 
newspapers, air lines, steamship lines, etc. 

We don’t like having to fight time after time for farm programs we believe 
have proven their value to the entire country—programs which we were promised 
by both presidential candidates in the last election would be preserved and 
continued. 

Most of us have lost confidence in the present administration’s leadership for 
agriculture. But we still hope Congress will listen to our plea and not undo all 
the progress we have made in the last 20 years. 

I want to give you my personal views about our needs today and assure you 
it is concurred in by other farmers of my county. It is the view held by the 
majority of our county farm bureau board, despite the fact that it is entirely 
contrary to most of the views expressed to you in Washington by national officers 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

We insist that the farm-price-support level be retained at 90 to 100 percent 
of the parity fair-return standard for all basic and other designated storable 
commodities—the parity level pledged to the American farmer by President 
Eisenhower during the campaign. We protest against obvious attempts of Secre- 


tary Benson to hedge on that pledge. 

If you are sincere in wanting to improve the existi! 
to make mandatory the support of a number of commodities which are now 
subject to the discretion or indiscretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 


g¢ program, we urge you 


We feel that flaxseeds, soybeans, oats, rye, and barley should be added to the 
list of commodities supported by mandatory 90- to 100-percent price supports. 
We believe it is especially important to have this protection for these commodi- 
ties in view of the acreage being diverted from wheat, many of which will zo 
into small grains. Yet, instead of planning now to protect these alternate crops 
from price disaster, newspaper dispatches tell us the Secretary of Agriculture 
wants to Slash even lower the present discretionary support on rye and barley. 

President Eisenhower told us he believed these Commodities should be treated 
the same as the basic commodities. 

When he was at Kasson he said: “As provided in the Republican platform, 
the nonperishable crops so important to the diversified farm crops, such as oats, 
barley, rye, and soybeans, should be given the same protection as available to the 
major cash crops.” 

lboes Secretary Benson’s plan to cut support on these crops to 70 or 75 percent 
of parity, as reliably reported, mean that’s what he also wants to do for the 
major cash crops like wheat and corn as soon as the present law expires to permit 
him to do it? 

I think that is a fair question in view of his attitude. 

We don’t want this decision left up to him. We want it made by Congress, 
and we want it made firm enough to stick for several years ahead, so we can know 
where we are going, and not be at the mercy of the whims of any new Secretary 
who may follow Benson. 

We feel support of dairy products, cattle, hogs, poultry, and eggs should all 
be mandatory at not less than 90 percent of parity. 

Fair play calls for treating all farmers alike. We recognize that different 
commodities may have to be supported by different means, but believe sound 
ways can be worked out to provide effective support of perishables as well as 
storables. Many ways have been suggested, including compensatory payments, 
to avoid increasing food costs to consumers. We believe all such ways should be 
carefully considered. 

Farmers in my area don’t believe the so-called new formula for computing 
parity should go into effect at the end of next year and urge you to continue the 
present dual-parity formula through 1947. We think mandatory high-level price 
supports should be extended through that same period so as to take them out of 
coming political campaigns. 

Mr. Chairman, these are not partisan aims—they are farmers aims. I regret 
that they have been so strongly opposed by some segments of the present admin- 
istration, because they are strongly supported by most Republican farmers as 
well as Democratic farmers in my area. I also regret that they are opposed 
by the National Farm Bureau officers, because they are supported by the grass- 
roots Farm Bureau members in my area. I believe they are the goals of most 
farmers. 

They are principles that have been unanimously endorsed by the bipartisan 
Minnesota State Legislature in memorial resolutions to the Congress. 
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Gentlemen, I want to emphasize my conviction that action is needed to 
establish adequate economic protection for agriculture as a basic public policy, 
fully accepted as in the public’s interest, beyond the realm of political controversy. 

American farmers are entitled to some assurance of the opportunity to earn 
fair returns for answering the Nation’s call to greater production. They should 
not be faced with economic penalties for producing in the abundance the Nation 
now requires to fully meet its domestic and international needs, 

We believe the Nation should be proud of the abundance we have provided, and 
look upon it as a tremendous national asset—instead of acting like we ought to 
be ashamed of ourselves for outproducing the Russians, and filling America’s 
larders with plenty of food. 

We hope this committee, through these hearings, can help change the present 
American thinking that has been so distorted by propaganda as to think abun- 
dance is a handicap instead of an asset, a part of our national strength. We think 
food should be stockpiled in reserve just like ammunition, ready for any emer- 
gency And we think food should be used freely and rapidly as a humanitariau 
arm of our foreign policy. 

We recognize that price supports are only one part of a well-rounded farm 
program, but we believe it is the basic issue that must be resolved. 

Without fair prices we are going to fall behind on conservation, on application 
of new methods developed by research, and on protecting the family farming 
pattern of agriculture that contributes so much to the human values of rural 
living 

We favor continued incentive help for conservation work. We approve the 
way our conservation programs have been directed, and don’t want it changed. 
We want the Soil Conservation Service kept intact as it now exists, and not be 
made into a political football. 

I'm proud to be a farmer, and proud of the record we farmers have made in 
prov ding for the needs of our country 

But I hope I never see the day wher 1 the American Congress turns its back 
on the lessons of the past, and allows farmers to be left at the mercy of spec- 
ulators who would rather see instability in the market place than to see happy 
farm families able to live decent lives, and make their utmost contributions to 
the program of rural America 

You men have it in your power to reverse the present trends down in Wash- 
ington, and to speak up for we farmers. We urge you to do it. 


The CHamman. We have a group of witnesses here from North 
Dakota whose names I will call now. Iam sorry we don’t have more 
time. 

Mr. W. A. Plath, Mr. Bert Sackman, Mr. Don L. Short, and Mr. 

¥. H. Nicholson. 

Mr. Piatru. We are all here except Mr. Nicholson. 


STATEMENT OF W. A. PLATH, DAVENPORT, N. DAK. 


Mr. Praru. My name is W. A. Plath, and I reside at Davenport, 
N. Dak., in Cass County. I own and operate a diversified farm of 
2,000 acres on which we have a herd of 160 head of cattle and produce 
annually about 200 hogs. Our main cash crop is wheat with flax, 
barley, and oats and corn making up the balance of our operation. 
In appearing before this committee, I wish to state that while I am 
here on behalf of the North Dakota Farm Bureau, statements that I 
will make do not necessarily represent those of the farm bureau but 
are my own personal opinions. North Dakota is perhaps the most 
completely agricultural State in the Union, as we heretofore have had 
very little industry—until at least the discovery of oil and the devel- 
oping possibilities of lignite. 
North Dakotans paid Federal income taxes of $524,000 in 1930 and 
a total of $67,947,462 in 1952, a one-hundred- ae thirty- fom fold 
increase. These are staggering c ‘contr: ists, but it is unnecessary for me 
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to point out to you gentlemen that a large part of this increase may 
be laid to inflation. 

As a taxpaying resident and farmer in North Dakota, I would like 
to see a greater portion of these tax revenues returned to the State in 
the form of financing for agricultural research through the St ate 
extension and experiment station services. I believe that this opinion 
is shared by most Dakotans and farmers in the State have given evi- 
dence in a direct way—by making a gift of over $225,000 in land, 
machinery, and other equipment to the State experiment stator to 
cnlarge its abilities. 

This past season we have had an overwhelming demonstration of 
the need for more research. I am referring to the 5-B rust epidemic 
which made terrible inroads into what could have been one of the 
vreatest wheat crops in State history. 

There is hardly a wheat farmer in North Dakota but who would 
agree that research should claim a major share of our tax money ear- 
marked for agriculture until such things as 15-B are surmounted. 
I believe that perhaps the first step should be to place the barberry 
eradication program on a stepped-up national scale. Some areas in 
the Nation, including the northeast part of the country from where 
the bush came, do not have the intensified campaign against the bar- 
berry which is the intermediary host for the spores. If we were to 
attack this problem on a full-scale, national level, it would certainly 
aid our fight against rust. 

In 30 years all Federal and State research in agriculture and home 
economics has cost a total of $1 billion. Each year farm families in 
ihe United States have added $2 billion in income by app lying the 
results of this research to their farm operations. This fact alone 
is reason enough for us to endorse as necessary and desirable the plan 
for stepped-up research through USDA as partially outlined in the 
recent statement, “Strengthening American agriculture through re- 
search and education.” 

I am gravely concerned, as are all North Dakotans, with the 
decline in farm income in the State. This situation has been ag 
gravated this year by rust and weather damage to our cash grain 
crops, as well as uncertain growing conditions for beets and potatoes. 

Offsetting these conditions is what might be called a superabundance 
uf pasture, hay, and forage crops. Because of this our cattle producers 
are 1n a comparative ly strong position, T hey are not forced to dispo e 
of their cattle at the present ruinously low prices because of feed 
shortages. However, there are cases where credit shortages have 
caused forced sales. These credit shortages, and most farmers have 
felt their pinch, directly or indirectly, were the results of the deliberate 
“hard money” policies of the new administration. These policies were 
necessary at the time and did the job well—perhaps too well—and it 
is something of a relief for farmers to note a change in the present 
money policy to one of “reflation.” 

There are many current statements regarding the difficulty in get- 
ting started in the business of farming, particularly as young veterans 
are concerned. I agree that it is almost impossible to get launched 
without outside help. But part of the difficulty on the part of younger 
men is an unwillingness to start small, to work, to plan, and to be 
patient. There are endless opportunities for young rural couples 
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to work into their own farm operation with the guidance and advice 
of an established producer, but often this road 1s not one which the 
younger man accepts with any degree of satisfaction, He very often 
is looking for a way to spring, full-blown, into the industry, and he 
would like Government help in accomplishing it. __ 

I think most of my neighbors in the Red River Valley have become 
intensely aware of the significance of the loss of our Overseas com- 
modity “markets and the mounting surpluses of wheat and other 
grains. A 

We are thinking more of overseas markets today than ever before, 
for the reason that we have seen our cash grain markets slip well below 
the established support rates, primarily because of the stockpiles. In 
my county of Cass, our PMA committees are about 3 weeks behind on 
pre essing loans, due to the great volume of wheat being placed under 
loan. Because of the short crop most of this grain is locally stored 
and will probably remain within the State. The total amount of 1953 
grain which will be deposited with the Government will be very high in 
North Dakota. 

This situation is causing farmers to take a long look at the produc- 
tion control route, particularly if it is tightened again as much for 
1955, as it will be in 1954. In many cases in North Dakota, the 1954 
quota cut was considerably more than the announced 21 percent. In- 
stead, farmers realize more clearly every day that the answer is ex- 
panded outlets and healthy markets to buy the commodities we 
2Tow. 

We are told that our friends in the free world need food and fiber— 
the problem seems to be to surmount the difficulties in getting it to 
them at a fair price and in convertible currency. 

Another problem which is troubling North Dakotans is the one of 
agricultural imports. We realize the value of the reciprocal-trade 
agreements to the Nation, but it doesn’t make much sense to farmers 
to permit heavy imports of commodities under price support into this 
country, at times that are harmful to the market. 

There would seem to be a need for better machinery than the section 
22 clauses and the escape clauses in these treaties. We believe that it 
would be possible to establish monthly quotas for these imports, so 
that market gluts can be prevented. We have set up CCC to get 
orderly marketing, but there does not seem to be much order or regu- 
larity to the imports we permit to hit the United States market from 
abroad. We are willing to agree that these imports are necessary if 
we are going to export, and that they contribute to international 
harmony, but there should be as much regularity and system in them 
as we have worked out in our own domestic marketing through CCC. 

The best example I can think of to illustrate this is the daily ship- 
ment of about 100 cars of Canadian barley to the Minneapolis market. 
This grain, which this season is better than ours, displaces our own 
shipments and shoves them into the feed classifications. These same 
heavy ill-timed shipments are being made in oats and barley and 
other grains. 

This is to pose only a few of the many problems facing this group, 
and I hope your grass roots contacts will help provide some of the 
answers all agriculture is searching for these days. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sackman ? 
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STATEMENT OF BERT SACKMAN, WASHBURN, McLEAN 
COUNTY, N. DAK. 


Mr. Sackman. I am Bert Sackman of McLean County, N. Dak. I 
am a member of the McLean County Farm Bureau and president of 
that organization. 

I have a statement here in type that I will hand to the committee. 
I want to make a few remarks on it. I was very interested in the 
testimony here today and everybody asking for 100 percent of parity 
and at the same time asking that you lower taxes on farmers. 

If that is possible, that is what I want you to do. That is just 
exactly what I want. I want to ask this question: We have had 
flaxmen here today and they say “Don’t let these men being cut out 
of wheat put in flax.” Soybean men said, “These men who are losing 
the wheat acreage, don't let them put it into soybeans, turkeys, or 
vegetables.” 

I want you gentlemen to tell us what we are going to do with it? 
One man said, “Keep it black.” In our country if we do that it blows 
away. Now we have a problem, and it is a neat one. If I had the 
answers I wouldn’t be satisfied with the minute and a half. I want 
to throw these things out for your consideration. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Sackman is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY BerRT SACKMAN, WASHBURN, MCLEAN County, N. DAK. 


My name is Bert Sackman and my home is near Washburn, N. Dak., in McLean 
County, and in the shadow of Garrison Dam. I appreciate very much the honor 
of appearing before this group today, representing the McLean County Farm 
Bureau (of which I am president) and the North Dakota Farm Bureau. 

I wish to commend this committee for its efforts in collecting farmer opinion 
before writing any major changes into the agricultural laws. Farmers in North 
Dakota—and perhaps the Nation over—have now realized that the decisions the 
next session of Congress makes will affect agriculture for generations. We are 
in a crucial “interim” period. Therefore I know you as a committee—and I hope 
all the witnesses you will meet in your hearings—approach our tasks in absolute 
honesty and with a sense of long-range accomplishment, rather than or more 
year to-year stopgap and make-do. 

Perhaps the State bureau directors in North Dakota invited me to participate 
here because I am a younger operator, not long in the farming business, a veteran 
of World War II and faced with most of the ordinary problems that newer 
farmers meet. 

AS a natural result of this I am interested in a long-range approach to our 
problems and more willing, perhaps, to look at the possibility for long-range 
investments and dividends. 

I have 1,008 acres on my farm, of which I own 160 acres and rent the rest 
on a share-crop basis. Of the total acreage, 748 acres are under cultivation. 

I have 30 beef cows, part of the total of about 60 head that I have on a year-to- 
year basis. My major cash crops are wheat and flax. I have averaged about 
350 acres of wheat and 75 to 100 acres of flax. The balance of the cropland I 
use for feed production raising oats, corn, alfalfa, and grasses and I have some 
summer fallow each year. I mentioned Garrison Dam, but the main effect from 
the dam operation as far as I am concerned is to make farm labor very hard to 
secure and very transient. The higher wages are very alluring, and one farm 
youth whom I used to employ regularly told me recently his take-home pay on 
the dam, for hand labor, was $104 weekly. 

It is no secret that farmer-ranchers in my area west of the Missouri River 
have been hard hit by lower beef prices. Now we have held a referendum, with 
resulting wheat quotas and much talk of diverting acres and crops. 

Obviously we can’t shift production and land uses over night, not at least in 
my country. It takes time to build up a cattle herd or sheep herd or whatever 
a farmer wishes. Other grains to which we could divert to are already in 
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ble and there is a flax glut and rumors of suspension of flax supports next 





On part of my operation, which has my buildings and 440 acres under cultiva- 


tion, I received a wheat quota of 96 acres I have 100 acres in alfalfa and 25 in 
grasses and this leaves me with a neat problem: What am I going to do with 


the 175 acres I have left? 

As to the remainder of my operation, there are 348 acres under cultivation, 
with a wheat-quota allotment of 181 acres. I have farmed it only 2 years but it 
is not difficult for you or me to imagine the wheat history on that land. That is 
where my soil-building program should go into effect but there are Many reasons 
why I can’t do it there—reasons beyond my control. 

In the past, failing to maintain a history would mean more cuts because of the 
year being included in the calculation. This has always been a bone of conten- 
tion to North Dakota farmers, wondering why reductions were recommended on 
the one hand and a whip of history-maintenance applied with the other. If 
USDA is going to apply common ense to this pr blem now, as announced, I 
think farmers will welcome the change 

I mention these production controis to demonstrate once again how quickly 
they work against the farmer. We haven't even started our first control year, 
and yet, as we tramp around in the pool, the muddier the waters get. 

In my county we hear considerable opinion about how good these controls 
are for farmers, how democratic and fair, how in the American tradition, and 
how vicious, on the other hand, flexing the loan rate is. 

We have heard a little less lately on how wonderful production controls are, 
since the committee quotas have been distributed, but I still try to make the 
point to some of my neighbors that flexing the bushels is worse than flexing the 
loan rate. 

All my fellow-farmers want the opportunity to earn 100-percent parity income, 





compared with the rest of the economy. I personally don’t want a program that 

claims it will guarantee me that income. If we are to earn our way to this goal, 

however, let us consider the factors which make it possible for us to reach it. 
If production is a factor, a cut in production can take faster and farther 


from our goal of parity than anything else There are still some farmers in 
McLean County who will buy “flexing the bushels” over “flexing the loan 
rate” but this time next year, after you gentlemen together with the Senate 
committee have agreed on the further reductions necessary to avoid increased 
surpluses, and those deeper cuts have been announced, perhaps with restricted 
ists for diverted crops, then I think the ‘flex the bushel” converts will be doing 
the loudest erying. They have already had considerable to say about the present 
cuts that somehow went in many cases deeper than the 21 percent announced for 
North Dakota 

This is not to say that I believe that Government controls can be completely 
avoided in American agriculture. They are in the present law and they will 
be used. It was interesting to me that in North Dakota we had heavy pressure 
for a “yes” vote but very little reference to a once despised and condemned Jaw 
from which the controls emerged by the grain-marketing agency putting on the 
pressure, 

sut I believe controls should he final and ultimate choices rather than the 
primary methods. Iam convinced that in the case of wheat (the only basic Iam 
thoroughly familiar with) we would be in less trouble now if we had lowered 
the loan rate as the surplus mounted. We would have less wheat grown in 
the so-called nontraditional States, less increase in areas where the cost data 
runs rather high, and more consideration for the quality of wheat grown. But 
we made the decisions and now I don’t think reduction in loan rates will push 
many growers out of wheat, if they have bought much equipment. What might 
have kept them out at the start could have been a lower guaranty, commercial 
areas based on quality, and avoidance of high support for dog-biscuit wheats 
grown solely for sale to the Government. 

It seems to me that a major problem facing you gentlemen is some method 
of helping us surmount difficulties o iltering this whent pro uction trend dur- 
ng the months ahend. I am aware of the way the national wheat quota was 
raised to ease the blow, also the plan to split the overall cuts into two vearly 
portions Also I am conscious of the transitional parity proviso where parity 
on no commodity can be reduced by more than 5 percent in any year as a result 
of the modernized formula. 

But to move to the variable supports, following a 21 percent cut in wheat, with 
another 15 or 20 percent in prospect, would in my opinion be too much of a blow 
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for wheat farmers. Can you gentlemen, together with USDA and the Senate 
devise some sort of transitional proviso which would do for the whole loan pro- 
gram what the present 5 percent clause does for shifts in formula? Can you 
he!p us help ourselves get back on firm ground after this disastrous excursion 
into a Sea of wheat? It seems that part of the answer lies in the relatively free 
American market because that still is a yardstick in determining what we should 
produce. I am convinced that if we had high support on draft horses, many 
fariners woul: still be raising horses 

In conclusion I would like to comment very briefly on some other problems 
bei g discussed in my county. 

You hear much talk on price supports for cattle. The quickest way to get 
millions of dollars invested in the cattle business by nonfarmers is to guaran.ee 
the price, This nonrancher money in the business is not good for the cattleman. 

Farm credit today is lacking, especially long-term credit. I don’t know where 
I could go to borrow $20,000 to buy a farm. FSA has a limitation on amounts 
anl in my county it is virtually impossible with that amount of money to buy 
a farm big eno: gh to support a family. 

On my farm I don’t want any direct Federal payment for doing a good job of 
farm ng. Payments for summer fallow today in North Dakota I regard as a 
waste of money. Practices that are just production payments should be removed 
from the ACP docket and the money saved should be used on research. 

There are those who contend that cutting ACP payments will cut farmers in- 
come. But the average ACP payment in North Dakota in 1951 was $107. This 
year the per farm loss from wheat stem rust [I’m sure was several thousand 
dollars average. But Congress saw fit to appropriate on'y $153,000 for stem-rust 
research and the reason given I’m certain was one of economy. 

We have given the two-price plan for wheat some study in our county and 
think it has possibilities. It would depend, however, on its effect on other friend- 
Iv nations and if it would damage our allies, we should give it a lot of study 
first 

I apprceeiate your attention today and I repeat that it is gratifying to farmers 
to see committees such as this come out to the grass roots to colleet opinion, I 
hope it will help you as you face up to these overwhelming and complex farm 
prob’ems 

Thank you. 


The Cuamman. Mr. Short? 


STATEMENT OF DON L. SHORT, MEDORA, N. DAK. 


Mr. Sruorr. Mr. Cieairman and members of the committee, I seem 
to be a long way from home today. I am a rancher from western 
North Dakota. “My name is Don L. Short; my address is Medora, 
just about as far from here as I could get and still live in North 
Dakota. 

My statements are my own individual ideas. I am an operating 
cattle rancher and farmer who has lived on the same ranch in western 

North Dakota for nearly 50 years. My views are not necessarily the 
official opinion of any farm or livestock pena It is my firm and 
considered belief that no permanent benefit can be given to any seg 
ment of our national economic structure ot Government. subsidy or 
price controls without harming some related industry and eventually 
weakening our entire economic system. 

Our country was founded on a basis of free economic enterprise, 
and under that system we have attained the highest standard of livin 
and the greatest individual prosperity the world has ever seen. 

Any price-support program must inevitably lead to production con- 
trols. Controls cannot give proper credit to quality of product or 
superiority of service and must stifle the efficient in order to provide 
the inefficient with an average return for his e flort. We cannot have 
Government controls without sacrificing some measure of our indi- 
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vidual freedom. I realize very well that what youn been done over 
the past 15 years or so in the way of providi 7 artificial prices for 
agricultural products cannot be undone overnight withou disastrous 
consequences, but I do feel that we must start taking firm steps toward 
the elimination of this fals economy. I believe that in our last J presi- 
dential election several million people whose political affiliations are 
pretty flexible voted the Republican ticket because they thought at 
that time that a Republican 1dministration would follow : 1 policy vy of 
the elimination of Government in business and sen touianian 

As average normal human beings, it is only natural that we cast 
about for a solution to the troubles that beset us from time to time. 
In the search for a solution to our problems, we many years ago hit 
upon the idea of a powerful centr: al government tampering with the 
free play of our economic system for the benefit of some particular 
class. eroup, or econ omic subdivision. There ire always very justi- 
fiable reasons for these attempts on the part of our Government to 
tabilize certain key industries or producer groups. Times of war, 
drought, crop failure, or economic recession provide the justifiable 
excuse, but we become very confused sometimes as to when an emer- 
gency 1 not an emergency, and many of us are guided only by our 
pocketbooks es determining the need for subsidization. 

A continuation of price supports for various agri ultural products 
will lead to national soci: wipes as surely as night follows day, and I 
believe very few of us are ready to admit that socialism is the only 
answer. 

It has not, in my humble opinion, been an answer wherever it has 
been tried since mankind first hit upon the idea of solving economic 
and social problems by means of artificial prices maintained by a 
central voverhment. 

If the majority of the best minds 1 in Ame rica are convinced that our 
traditional American way of life can no longer function, let’s quit 
kidding ourselves and call ance een Let’s also be sure, 
however, that we thoroughly understand and recognize the frail 
barrier that separates socialism from communism. 

I read and hear a great many plausible arguments in favor of 
price supports based on the p hilosophy that since some other branch 
of our economy is protected by subsidy, monopoly, or special tax relief 
im it agriculture should be similarly protected, That argument holds 

vater up to a certain point. Two wrongs don’t make a right. Let’s 
ie the subsidized industry rather than shackle the free one. 

While I am to a small extent a wheat iarmer, I am at heart and 





have been all my life a cattleman. The range livestock operator is 
traditionally opposed to any and all kinds of Government regulation 
or subsidy afte: ting his business. National, State, and local livestock 
organizations have pretty consistently expressed themselves in accord 
with this type of thinking. Continually I read and hear that this is 
not the true feeling of the majority of the livestock producers. That 
it is only the big rich rancher who feels that way and his ideas are not 
necessarily the ideas of the majority. There may be some truth in this 
contention, but in North Dakota where I come from, we have no real 
large ranches and few that can be classed as even big 

I am sure that a very great majority of the ranchers of my acqui unt- 


ance—and after nearly 50 years in the same location I know quite a 
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few—are rather violently opposed to any sort of subsidy or price sup- 
port whatever. 

If, as some contend, these ranchers have a feeling of inde ‘pendence 
because of their economic status, let us not forget that in most instances 
this so-called big rancher started out as a little one. He grew because 
of superior ability or a greater willingness to stand up to the elements 
and bring his stock through under adverse conditions. He is the type 
who set the pace for the progress of America which has been un- 
matched anywhere else in the world. He was not afraid of adve rsity 
and economic recession did not spell disaster to him as it : — ntly 
does to so many folks today. He still does most of his own work and 
doesn’t feel the world has gone to pot because the price of beef is not 
as attractive as it was a couple of years ago. 

There seems to be a rather widespread feeling these days, particu- 
larly in political circles, that the American people will not and should 
not have to bear any economic adversity whatever. This thinking 
was born no doubt during the depression and drought days of the 
1930’s when Uncle Sam came to the rescue of not only farmers and 
ranchers but many other branches of our economy. 

| think few will debate the nece ssity of some ‘body doin Y somet thing 
at that time. However, ever since that time we have had people 
wondering what the Government would do every time misfortune 
caught up with them, and politic ians in an effort to please their con- 
stituents, trying to make a major disaster out of every minor adversity 
that came along. This just points up the fact that the more people 
have done for them, the more they expect, and the less they will try to 
solve thir problems themselves. 

The recent serious break in cattle prices is a blow that is hard to take, 
particularly since most operating costs have even increased since the 
break began. While a continuation of these lower prices will spell 
severe hardship to some new ly established operators W ho got into the 
game at the high point, the older established unit that had been in 
business for some time is still solvent. 

By and large the range cattle industry is by no means faced with 
disaster. The Northern Great Plains is well supplied with feed so 
that no forced marketing will occur because of feed shortages as it 
did a year ago. 

Farmers and ranchers, I feel, must solve their own economic prob- 
lems without the aid of Government subsidy. Our experience with the 

various farm programs over the past 15 years or so bears this out. We 
became very complacent when prices were good, and neglected pro- 
moting the use of our products and were just plain lazy when it came 
to research. Few new or expanded uses were found for farm prod- 
ucts, and I believe this points up what I have tried to bring out— 
namely, that we will not exert ourselves to find a market for our prod- 
ucts until necessity forces us to. Recent accomplishments have proven 
that a lot can be done along this line if we just try. The dairy industry 
has bestirred itself to find new ways of disposing of milk with very 
encouraging results. The combined efforts of producers, packers, and 
retailers in promoting the consumption of beef has resulted in an 
increase of nearly 50 percent in current consumption. This is as it 
should be. 

Human beings will usually find a way, if forced by necessity. They 
add to their strength every time they learn how to surmount an ob- 
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stacle. Thev are weakened every time someone else solves a problem 
for them. There IS ho @asy road to lasting success and prosperity. 

The Government is doing, and can do, many things to help tide us 
over this temporary condition of oversupply. Purchases of beef for 
foreign aid and school lunches will go a long way toward stabilizing 
the market. The guaranty of adequate credit facilities is probably 
the most important function the Government could perform. The 
range livestock industry particularly has never had dependable long 
term credit available in times of need. Things can look pretty dark 
for a cow outfit and still it can come through with flying colors if the 
banker just doesn’t force liquidation at the wrong time. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that I have four children crowing 
up on our ranch, and I have faith enough in the cattle business to hope 
that at least some of them choose to be ranchers. I was as broke as 
anyone could be in 1934 and for several years thereafter. I learned 
more about economical ranch management and how to feed a family 
without an income during those hard times than during all the rest of 
my existence. 

\s I look back, it was the outstanding development period of my 
life. I’ve enjoyed the prosperity that was offered to anyone in the 
livestock game during the forties. I hope when my children are ranch- 
ing the responsibility will still exist for them to go as broke as I did, 
or that they may still by hard work and good management be able to 
afford a winter vacat ion in Florida or California once in a while. The 
world doesn’t owe them a living. This Nation owes them and every 
other citizen the right to work for a living at the job he chooses, for the 
most attractive remuneration he can find. 

] thank you, 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Orvin Sigurdson. I under- 
stand Mr. Sigurdson is not here. 

Mr. Vic Papenfuss will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF VIC PAPENFUSS, OF WINONA, MINN. 


Mr. Parenruss. Iam Vic Papenfuss. I have one paragraph in my 
written statement that hasn't been touched on, so I am going to read 
that. Let me make another comment. While we are worrying 
about how to get increased consumption of dairy products, the price 
of milk has been raised to school youngsters in Minnesota under the 
school-lunch program. Because school-lunch appropriations haven’t 
kept up with the growth in our school population, they tell us the price 
of milk has to be increased for the youngsters. Does that make sense ? 

It seems to me it would be a good investment in health, in the health 
of our children, to give them a little milk each day for a few pennies, 
to teach them to drink milk. We should be lowering the price instead 
of raising it for milk in our schools, even if it takes a subsidy to do 
it. We should be thankful for our abundance. It is a real blessing 
in a world where so many are hungry. 

[ am sure city people would realize if they weren't fed so much 
propaganda to make them think farmers were pushing retail prices 
skvhigh, not enough of them realize how little of the school dollar 
actually reaches the farmer—less than at any time in many years. 

Thank you very much. ois 
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(Prepared statement of Mr. Papenfuss is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY VIC PAPENFUSS, OF WINONA, MINN 


My name is Vie Papenfuss I farm at Winona, mainly in corn and hogs but 
also with a dairy herd I have a rather heavy investment in a substantial opera 
tion; I had 3,200 bushels of corn under seal last year, and plan on sealing 4,000 
bushels this year. I also have abont 425 pigs on hand, and have marketed about 
$10,000 worth so far this year Talso have a herd of 50 milk cows 

I know what it costs me to operate And I know that in face of the balance 


on my debt, the amount of my taxes and insurance, and the operating costs of 
my farm, I just can’t break even with prices that are much less than 100 per 
cent of parity. 

When I hear talk about lowering price supports to 60 or 70 percent of parity 
I know what it will mean to me: I just won't be able to exist. My farm records 
prove it. I’ve already been hit plenty hard by low cattle prices, but I’m still 
in a fairly favorable position. I won't stay that way if you let Secretary Benson 
and some of those advising him talk you into getting rid of price supports, or 
lowering them so much they are not effective 

You should be pushing toward full 100 percent of parity price supports, instead 
of even considering going below the present 90 percent 

Lowering support prices, in my opinion, won't solve any of the problems we 
now have—and will create plenty of new Ones. Because if we farmers start 
going broke, the city folks won't be far b-hind. We'd better all remember some 
grim lessons out of the past. Just ask our rural merchants today how business 
has been, and they'll tell vou farmers haven't any money to spend. That's why 
tractor plants are shuiting down 

Agriculture needs some new confidence, and an end to the uncertainty about 
future farm policies. I hope Congress sees to it that all this talk about lowering 
price supports is ended once and for all. 

Instead of talking about changing price supports to some downward sliding 
scale, let’s talk about constructive ways to meet some of our problems. 

Take milk, for example. We dairymen are entitled to protection as much as 
anybody else. I’m greatly disturbed by press dispatehes quoting Secretary 
Lenson’s former administrative assistant, John C, Davis, as saying Benson won t 
renew butter price supports when they expire in March. We need continued 
support for dairy products. We must have it to exist. But why not keep sup 
ports, and then get busy pushing new outlets for fluid milk to take some of the 
pressure off the butter market? 

One way tliat would help would be to insist that processors improve the 
quality of market milk, so people can drink up some of the butterfat. 

Actually, I think milk prices at retail are |igher than they need to be—and 
I don’t think support prices are to blame. Milk distributors are making the 
largest profits in history while the rest of us are in bad sliape 

If the OPS were still in effect, our local milk would have been selling for 2 
cents per quart less in the flush season and 1 cent per quart less in the short 
seuson, encouraging greater consumption. If the distributors are going to take 
this greater margin, they should provide better milk. Why not insist that 
processors standardize milk at 3.8 percent butterfat instead of 3.5 percent, and 
then in 6 months increase that to 4 percent? People would be getting better 
milk, and there would be less butter surplus to worry about. 

I also approve some of the suggestions Senator Humphrey has made, including 
distribution of butter coupons to people and old-age assistance who can’t now 
afford to buy butter they should have in their diets. He has also suggested 
requiring bakers to increase the amount of milk solids in bread, to improve the 
nutritional quality of bread and eliminate our surplus of dried milk. Such ideas 
should be given full consideration as constructive ways to help the dairy industry 
and help the health of the American people at the same time, instead of talking 
about free markets and cutting price supports. 

Let me make another comment. Right while we are worrying about how 
to get increased consumption of dairy products, the price of milk has been 
raised to school youngsters in Minnesota under the school-lunch program. Pe 
cause school-lunch appropriations haven’t kept up with the growth in our 
school population, they tell us the price of milk has to be increased for the 
youngsters. Does that make sense? It seems to me it would be a good invest 
ment in health of our children to give them a little milk each day for a few 
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ennies, to teach them to drink milk. We should be lowering the price, in- 
tead of raising it, for milk in our schools—even if it takes a subsidy to do 
{ 
I think cattle prices should also be supported, so that all farmers are treated 
alike. I think we can find and use ways to achieve that objective without pe- 
ilizing consumers. After all, the best protection consumers have of reasonable 
prices is to avoid any shortage—and if farmers can make a decent profit they'll 


eep on providing this country with an abundance of food not t equaled anywhere 
in the world 

We should be thankful for our abundance. It’s a real blessing, in a world 
where so many are hungry. I'm sure city people would realize that, if they 
veren’t fed so much propaganda to make them think farmers were pushing retail 


rices sky high. Not enough of them realize how little of the food dollar ever 
ictually reaches the farmer—less now than any time in many years. 

I appreciate you folks coming out into farming States and letting us give you 
our views I want to assure you again that high level price supports are 
essential to our survival under present farming conditions. You are inviting 
entire economy if you let them be tampered with by 


S ous troubles for om 
those who talk about flexible supports—flexible only one way: down. 
We hear lots of talk these days about tax reductions. Well, let me tell you 
1 lot of farmers are getting tax reduction they don’t want—by having their in- 
omes wiped out. Give us decent incomes upon which to pay our fair share of 
xes, and we won't complain. 


The CHatrmMan. The next witness is Clair Kunz. 
STATEMENT OF CLAIR KUNZ 


Mr. Kunz. Mr. Chairmen and members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, [am a farmer and like most of my neighbors we want 
nothing less than 90 percent of parity-support prices. Even if it 

leans quotas. We don’t want to be left at the mercy of the big 
> pt culator or a victim of the large market fluctuations. 

Our expenses are fixed at a high rate. I think Secretary Benson is 
confused when he expects us to re ly on a free market or a sliding 
scale. I think that PMA should be retained and I would like to go 
on record for Federal crop insurance, and also for the dismissal of 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

Thi ank you. 

The Cuamman. Mr. August Ykema is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF AUGUST YKEMA 


Mr. Yxema. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
not a diversified farmer. I raise corn and feed cattle. At the present 
time I have about 200 head of cattle on feed. As a cattle feeder I 
favor the price sup port of 100 percent of parity at a minimum of 90 
percent of parity. Prominent officials in the De ‘partment of Agricul- 
ture state that the price of feed grains are too high in relation to cattle 
prices, causing a hardship on the producer. 

I cannot agree with this position. Our dilemma arises from the 
fact that the price of cattle in previous years has been very favor- 
able in relation to the feed prices, thereby giving greater incentive 
to the cattle producer to increase production to the point where it has 
created a market glutting, causing a serious downturn in cattle prices. 
{ do not believe that lowering the price of feed grains would solve our 
problem whatsoever. It would merely give added incentive to produc- 
ion of Hag ‘attle, and pouty, which all tend to compete for the 
meat dollar, thereby creating a worse situation than we are faced with 
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today, and if we were to follow this line of reason to its logical con- 
clusion, we would be forced to lower the price of feed grains again, and 
it would create a race to see which would reach rockbottom first. 

I believe the solution would be to stimulate consumption as much 
as possible, and, if feasible, the Government should purchase meat 
products at the peak marketing period, and release into market chan- 
nels when the demand permits, to prevent market fluctuations. An- 
other alternative would be to have quotas for each producer and 
take a free market price on all products produced above his quota, 
and get 100 percent parity for his quota. 

The CuHarrMan. The next witness, following Mr. Wiseth, will be 
Mr. Donald W. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF ROY E. WISETH, OF GOODRIDGE, MINN. 


Mr. Wiseru. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have this opportunity 
to say a few words. I realize that I can’t anywhere near cover any 
part of my testimony. All I want to say is this: As a farmer living 
in the northern part of Minnesota, very close to the Canadian border, 
where it is good and cold, we need something besides talk of freedom. 

Freedom for a farmer is a thing that I like. I like all the freedom 
that I can get, but I can’t afford to be a nudist in my part of the 
country. As a result, we have to ask for parity on the products that 
we produce. 

Thank you very much, 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Wiseth is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Roy E, WISETH, OF GOODRIDGE, MINN. 


My name is Roy E. Wiseth. I own and operate together with my sons a 1,400- 
acre grain and livestock farm in Marshall County, and have been furming in 
Minnesota since 1926. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify before this committee. I want to con- 
gratulate you for coming out into the farming areas and giving us farmers a 
chance to be heard. I think it shows that the Congress is more aware of the 
seriousness of present conditions in agriculture than some officials of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. I might as well tell you quite frankly that 
many of us have lost faith in the leadership of the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and feel he has contributed more to the uncertainty and confusion in 
farm markets than he has toward their stability. Most of us are deeply con- 
cerned. It is our livelihood at stake, and that goes far deeper than polities. 

We are looking to Congress for leadership, and believe friends of agriculture 
in Congress must assert that leadership, filling any vacuum left by a hesitant 
Secretary of Agriculture who apparently took his post with preconceived notions 
he now finds hard to change. 

I respect Mr. Benson's right to personal views opposing the farm programs 
we have had in existence for many years. I do not think, however, that he is 
serving agriculture by public statements criticizing existing programs when 
he hasn’t made up his own mind about any alternative to propose. Until he 
has something better to suggest, he should cease his personal cold war on our 
present price-support program. 

I want you to know how I feel, and how most other farmers with whom I 
come in contact feel. We have seen our present farm programs develop grad- 
ually over the years through the process of trial and error. We have found 
that by and large they have greatly strengthened our agricultural economy, 
and given us a chance to make a decent living for our families. We believe 


they have served the best interest of the entire Nation in encouraging food pro- 
duction, and removing some of the uncertainties surrounding such production. 
For that reason we do not look upon such programs as special privilege to 
agriculture, any more than the many aids extended business and industry are 
special privilege, as long as they are intended to serve the public interest. 
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resent, therefore, any attitude that farmers aren’t standing on their own 
rare recipients of some nd of a handout or dole, just because they 


Inake use of their Government to provide for orderly marketing and to seek some 





sembiance of stability in the farm price structure. 

We recognize that present programs are not always perfect. We don’t say we 
have t answers to all of the problems that develop. But we are convinced 
that agriculture needs such programs as price support at adequate levels and 
long-terin, low-interest credit. We feel that any weakening of these prograuis 
would be a step backward that would prove harmful to the entire economy. 

By n lie ns shouid price supp rts ol storable commodities be re luced below 
the present 90 percent of parity We should be looking for ways to move closer 
to the goal of real equality at 100 percent of parity, rather than toward lower 





levels, as some propose 

Iam convinced that the entire 1 ! x behind proposals for so-called flexible 
supports at lowe evels is f e and mis ding. The only way they could eve 
eact toward strengthening prices in the market place wou'd be by starving out 
1! sands of farmers, so that the few big operators who survive the shakedown 
ad ent would d better pickings fe hemselves I refuse to subscribe to a 
farm program that would sell out one groun of farmers for another 

rhe ea that the only way you ean bring about shifts in production is to 
lower the prices is also false. Instead of penalizing farmers by lowering prices, 
why can’t desirable production s ts be just as quickly obtained by raising the 
support levels on products toward which shifts should be encouraged? Incentive, 


rather than penalty, seems a more desirable way to direct changes in America’s 
agricultural pattern when and if they are necessary. 


Such an approach is contained in a Senate bill for extending and improving 
the price-support program introduced by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey I 
believe it should be given early consideratio! It provides for from 90 to 100 
percent of parity on storable commodities, and for 90 percent on parity on 
perishables like beef, hogs, and dairy products Senator Humphrey’s bill em- 


bodies all the suggestions made in a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Minnesota State Legislature, and comes closer than any other bill introduced 


r 
so far to meeting the desires and needs of Minnesota farmers I respectfully 
suggest that this committee carefully consider that bill. 
I agree th Senator Humphrey that ways can and should be found to provide 
workable price support for cattle I agree with him, too, that rather than 1! 
med at mounting food surpluses we should be thankful we have such 
reservé We should raise our sights as to what we regard as normal, safe 


1 


reserves, and plan adequate, permanent storage facilities to take care of such 
food stockpiles to protect the Nation in event of natural hazards wiping out our 





pr n, or sudden adverse turns in wor!d affairs necessitating greater than 
norn upplies 

I can’t emphasize too strongly the credit problems of farmers. Most of us 
have to operate on short-term credit and are caught ina bad squeeze when credit 


tightens at the same time farm prices fall I’m sure all of you know yourselves 
how much more operating cash is required in modern farming. If we are going 
to preserve opportunities in agriculture, particularly for young people just get 
ting a start, we must make sure that adequate financing is available—financing 
l the peculiar needs and conditions of agriculture. I regret that, 
tment of Acricuiture’s approach this year to studying credit 


principally that of consulting with private lending agencies 


such as bankers rather than approaching it from the standpoint of the needs of 
the credit use 








In summing up my observations and recommendations, I just want to make 


these few final comments: 

1. We should quit complaining about surpluses and devote more attention to 
finding new uses and new outlets for our abundant production at home and 
abroad, and we should resolve to keep greater stockpiles of food on hand for 








any emergency, and help make city folks realize such reserves are for their 
protection, instead of filling the newspapers with scare headlines about food in 
storage being a waste. 

2. We must have ¢ ntinued price support protection for agriculture at 90 to 100 
percent of parity, with extension to cover additional commodities not now pro 
tected by mandatory supports, including livestock 


5. Alternative methods of providing support for perishables should all be re 
considered, including use of compensatory payments such as under the Sugar Act. 
4. We should raise our designation of what constitutes normal reserves, in 
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light of present unsettled world conditions, and more properly provide for 
adequate storage facilities to take care of such stockpiles 

5. We should extend our price-support law for longer than a 1-year perio 
so farmers can plan ahead in their production programs. I believe it would be 
udvisable to extend it beyond the next presidential election year to help take 
the issue out of politics. A 1l-yeur extension would just be a makeshiit answe1 
merely putting off the decision that Congress must make 

6. Congress must watch closely the credit situation in agriculture and make 
sure that adequate financing is available to farmers at costs they can bear. I 
want to urge that this committee intervene in behalf of farmers with the Secre 
tary of Agriculture and ask him to reconsider the present heavily banker-domi 
nated personnel on his agricultural credit advisory committee, so that farmers 
themselves can be more adequately represented 

These are my own views and convictions. They are the result of long experi 
ence in farming and long experience working with farm programs. I have 
served on State, county, and local land-use planning committees and worked 
with the triple A and PMA program from its inception. Iam familiar with these 
programs and how they operate and I am convinced that they have been a tremen- 





dous boon to our Nation’s economy. I don’t want to see them destroyed merely 
to make good political slogans about free markets, 
Again I want to thank you for the opportunity of expressing my views. I 


hope I have been helpful. Ido feel I am speaking what is in the mind and heart 
of most of our farmers. J will be glad te answer any questions the committee 
may care to ask. 


The Cyarrman. The next witness is Mr. Donald Johnson. 


STATEMENTS OF DONALD JOHNSON AND W. J. NELSON 


Mr. Jonnson. I would like to endorse the two-price system because 
out our way we don’t want restrictions and we don’t want the cost of 
operating these restrictions. 

The Cuatmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. Mr. Nelson is 
the next witness. Is he here? 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Johnson spoke for me. 

The CHarmman. The next witness is Mr. Ernest DeMaio, represent- 
ing the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST DeMAIO, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 11, UNITED 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
(UE) 


Mr. DeMaio. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ernest DeMaio. I represent the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America, including many thousands of workers 
who manufacture farm machinery. 

In the last 2 months we have had many thousands laid off in the 
district which I represent. In northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, we have had over 20,000 workers in the farm implement plants 
laid off. They have been laid off because the farmer is unable to buy 
the machinery which our members produce. 

On the other hand, our members and many other workers have been 
eating less, according to figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, down through the years, resulting in surpluses. We 
think that consumer prices are too high, that farm prices are too low. 
We are both being squeezed, and we think the farmer should have 100 
percent parity, and he should have money enough to buy what our 
members produce. [Applause. | 
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Otherwise implicit in this situation, not only are we having a farm 
crisis, but a depression has already hit the farm-implement worker 
and it will spread to the rest of our economy. 

I want to thank the members of this committee for my opportunity 
to be here. It has been a hard-working committee, and it is a pleasure 
to see you at work. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. DeMaio is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST DEMAIO, PRESIDENT, DistRICT 11, UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA (UE) 


My name is Ernest DeMaio. I am president of District 11 of the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE) I represent 40,000 
working people employed in shops under contract with UE in the States of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and northern Illinois. 

I am appearing before your committee because the members of my union—not 
only those in District 11, but the entire nationwide UE membership of well 
over 300,000—are seriously concerned about the crisis facing the Nation’s farm- 
ers today. We are concerned because we believe that farmers are being made to 
suffer economic hardship needlessly. We are concerned because we believe that 
the farm crisis is the warning signal and the first stage of a serious, general de- 
pression for the American people as a whole. But even more specifically, we 
are concerned because the farm crisis has already meant thousands of layoffs 
for UE members working in the farm-equipment and household-appliances 
industries. 

The members of UE want to present for your consideration their thinking on 
the causes of the farm crisis, and some facts and figures on the plight of farmers 
But particularly they want you to have the facts and figures showing the jobs 
lost because farmers cannot buy the equipment and supplies they need. Finally, 
Uh’s membership wants you to consider their program for solving this farm 
CTISIsS 

I am presenting for the record a detailed, basic statement of the UE’s position 
I do not intend to go into this at length here. Instead, after a brief statement 
of our position, I will give you the detailed layoff situation in the farm-equip- 
ment industry in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and northern Illinois, 
which comprise UE District 11. At subsequent hearings of your committee, the 
presidents of UE Districts 7, 8, and 9, basing themselves on the same basic 
statement, will give vou similar details for their districts and States. 

The UE position can be stated very simply and briefly. American working 
people generally lack the purchasing power to buy the produce of our farms, and 
other farm-derived products, thus contributing to farm surpluses. Therefore, 
prices received by farmers have fallen drasticaily, while the middleman process 
ing, distributive, and transportation corporations have reaped enormous profits 
by keeping prices to consumers high and rising. Squeezed between falling prices 
for what they sell and high and rising prices for the equipment and supplies they 
need to buy, farmers have suffered a 34 percent decline in net income since 1948. 
As a result, farmers in their turn have been unable to buy our country’s tremen- 
dous output of farm equipment—with the consequence of thousands of layoffs 
of workers in this industry, workers whose ability to buy farm output is thus 
further curtailed. 

‘he seriousness of this situation goes beyond the plight of the farmers and 
laid-off workers involved. It must be immediately obvious that this kind of 
vicious circle is the heart of the threat of depression now facing our country. 
This circle can, and if permitted will, snowball our economy into a depression of 
major proportions. 

The extent to which the farm crisis has already hit the farm-equipment manu- 
facturing industry is the subject on which I want to give you some details now. 
The Wall Street Journal of October 6, 1953, reported: “Retail sales of all farm 
equipment fell to $159 million in August, 32 percent below the figure for August 
1952, reports Implement and Tractor, the trade magazine. Production of trac- 
tors, the No. 1 farm machine, fell to below 25,000 units in August, 15 percent 
below output for the like month last year. And farm-tractor production in all 
1952 was the lowest since 1946.” 

What this situation has meant to UE members of my district and to other 
union members in northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, can be seen very 
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quickly by a glance at the attached table. In these States, in the farm-equip 
ment plants for which we have been able to get data, already close to 20,000 
workers have been laid off. You should note that there are many gaps in our list, 
so that the actual number of layoffs is probably many thousands higher. More- 
over, additional thousands of layoffs, as yet not announced, are anticipated in the 
very near future. 

Look, for example, at the International Harvester Corp. alone. In its 6 
Chicago and Milwaukee plants this company has laid off close to 10,000 workers 
If we add the plants in other parts of Illinois, not in my district, the total layoffs 
reach 14,000. And we have no way of knowing how many more thousands this 
company has laid off in its plants in other parts of the country. 

These new figures—as cold and bare as they are, giving no indication of the 
hardships faced by these people—will suffice, I think, to illustrate the gravity of 
the situation. 

The members of the UE District 11 state to your committee that the Fisen- 
hower administration and the Congress will have to take drastic action—and 
quickly—to avoid the dire consequences implicit in the data and reasoning I have 
presented to you. Our members are quite well aware, from their own experiences, 
of the mutual dependence—more accurately, the identity—of the welfare of family 
farmers and nonfarmworkers. We knew that a program for the prosperity of 
farmers is at the same time a program for the prosperity of workers, and vice 
versa, 

Therefore, I want to urge your consideration for adoption the following UE 
program for restoring prosperity to the farmers of our country. This program 
is spelled out in detail in the attached basic UE statement: 

1. Living standards of working people must be expanded to absorb farm pro- 
duction at prices sufficient to guarantee a decent living for farmers. 

2. For immediate relief to farmers the Federal Government must carry out a 
program for 100-percent parity farm price-support floors for all farm products. 

3. The Federal Government must institute a program to eliminate the profiteer- 
ing of the middleman corporations in the transportation, distribution, and food- 
processing industries. More of the consumers’ food dollar must go to the farmer. 
Final retail prices must be lower while prices paid to farmers must be higher, 
thus narrowing the farmer-to-consumer spread. 

4. Abandonment of the big business and big farm-operator program to elimi- 
nate the small family-sized farm (up to two-thirds of our farms) as a solution to 
the farm crisis. 

5. Restoration of world peace and cooperation to remove the tax burdens of 
rearmament and war production and to restore world trade with all countries 
This would expand greatly both the domestic and foreign markets for farm 
products. 

We urge the Congress and the administration in Washington to adopt this 
program and guarantee its fulfillment, if they do not want to Jead our Nation in 
the direction of the disaster of a deep depression. 


BASIC STATEMENT OF UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA (UE) Districts 7, 8, 9, AND 11 


The United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE) repre- 
sent well over 300,000 workers in the United States. Many thousands of UE 
members, in UE Districts 7, 8, 9, and 11 work in shops producing tractors, 
farm implements, home freezers, electrical appliances, and other products used 
by farmers. 

Restoration of prosperity to farmers 

We are testifying today in support of a program that will, if adopted, bring 
prosperity back to the farmers. We know that what is good for the working 
farmers of America is also good for the working people. It also follows that 
what is good for working people is beneficial to farmers. This interdependence 
of the well-being of farmers and workers was sharply brought home to us 
within the past several months, when the drastic reduction in farm income cur- 
tailed farm buying and resulted in layoffs of thousands of our members. 

As of September 1, at International Harvester some 4,000 workers were laid 
off in the Chicago area; 2,000 in Farmall, at Rock Island, Ill. ; 600 at East Moline, 
200 at Rock Falls, and 1,500 at Canton, Ill. Altogether Harvester has laid off 
an estimated 13,000 farm-equipment workers, 
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The Oliver Co. has laid off some 700 workers at Charles City, lowa; John 
Deere at Waterloo, Iowa, some 1.200 This pattern is repeated in all farm- 
equipment companies. Workers making home freezers and other appliances 
iuve also been laid off directly as a result of the farmers’ inability to purchase 
the products that they need. 

In addition, a substantial number of farmers are members of our union, 
hecause they must work in the factories to supplement their income. In addi- 

on, UE is in daily contact with the thousands of farmers in the areas sur- 
rounding the industrial communities in which our members work 

UE is, therefore, for all these reasons in the fortunate position of having 
firsthand acquaintance with farm problems, and is thus able to formulate a farm 
program in the interests of farmers based on actual consultation with the 
larmers 

Past experience has shown that a farm depression has an impact far beyond 
the industries directly dependent on farm purchases. Falling purchasing power 
of farmers sets olf a chain reaction spreading throughout the economy and 
allecting every industry In the words of a former Secretary of Agriculture: 
epressions are farm led and farm fed.” Working people are anxious to 
overcome this current farm depression and to prevent a repetition of the misery 
f the 1930's, when a farm depression ushered in the general industrial de- 






PROGELAM FOR FULL PARITY SUPPORTS ON ALL FARM PRODUCTS 


As a first step in overcoming the farm depression which has dropped the 
purchasing power of farm income 84 percent* between 1947 and 1953, we 
reaffirm our support of farm price-support floors under all farm products at 
full parity In this program prices should be allowed to seek their own levels 
in the market, While farmers are compensated directly for the difference be- 
iween market prices and full parity prices, if the market price is lower. We 
vill support any immediate action to protect family farmers against the drastic 
drop in cattle, dairy, and other farm commodity prices. In other words, what 

e seek for family farmers is the equivalent of the minimum wage for factory 


workers 


Living standards of working people must be expanded to absorb farm production 


In the last analysis the maintenance of farm income depends on constantly 

x living standards of workers, who represent the mass market for the 
products of farmers 

Big-business propagandists operating among farmers have tried to picture 
workers as rolling in wealth with fantastically high wages. The actual facts are 
that the cold and Korean war has meant high prices, oppressive taxation, and 
i wave freeze for workers, reducing their already inadequate living standards, 

According to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the average manu- 
facturing worker, supporting a family of 4, had a weekly purchasing power in 
July 1953 of $43.56 a week, as compared to $44.06 a week in 1944 (in 1944 


Workers today do not have the income to purchase the food requirements 


needed for a healthful diet Chis means that they cannot purchase in sufficient 
quantities their requirements of meat, dairy products, and fresh fruits and 
vecet es Which would guarantee prosperity to farmers. 

Along with the fall in real ages, per capita consumption of food in the 
United States in 1952 was down 7 percent below the 1946 level, according to 
Department of Agriculture figures The average consumption per capita of 
meat dropped from 153 pounds in 1946 to 144 pounds in 1952. Fresh vegetables 
consumed dropped from 272 pounds in 1946, to 251 pounds in 1952. These 


iverages conceal the unequal effects of the declines in consumption on different 
incolue groups, especially the hardships of low-income families, 

Fortune magazine for October 1953 shows that outlays for food in families 
with incomes below $4,000 “barely changed” between 1947 and 1953 despite 
increased prices for food, while expenditures for food for families with incomes 
over $4,000 “expanded by more than one-half.” 

The average manufacturing worker makes $10 a week less than the amount 
necessary to purchase the budget requirements the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) states is necessary for a minimum adequate standard 
of living for a city worker’s family of 4. Yet this budget allows for food con- 








1 Agricultural Statistics, 1951: Agricultural Outlook Digest, May 26, 1953: U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; estimate for 1953 by Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
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sumption which is helow the actual per capita food consumption during the 
depression 


BLS city workers’ food budget versus United States per capita consumption 


Actu United St S 
BLS budeet consumption 
illowance = 
per person 
1935-39 1952 
Meat, poultry, fish (pound 116 157 191 
I s (number O5e 908 409 
Fluid milk and cream (nound 320 $40 4M 
Fresh vegetables (pound 121 235 9: 
Su-ar (pounds 45 97 Ot 


With respect to housing, clothing, medical care, and other goods and services 
consumed by workers, this budget is similarly extremely conservative. It would 
cost the average four-person city family $81.12 a week in May 1953 to live at 
the level of this BLS budget—which we must emphasize once again provides for 


a pe r-capita food consumption below depression levels Yet, in May 1953, the 
uverage manufacturing wage was only $71.63. 

Unemployed workers receiving unemployment compensation averaging $23.16 
a week, 54% million pensioners receiving monthly social security of $50.27 a 
month, and millions of other needy persons suffer deprivation and want while 
the Department of Agriculture orders cutbacks on farm production. 

There is no doubt that farmers cannot be prosperous until the American 
working people can win for themselves an American standard of living which 
can absorb farm production. 


PROGRAM FOR INCREASING THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE PEOPLE 


We therefore urge this House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to sup 
port the following program to increase the purchasing power of wage and 
salaried earners as indispensable to increasing the well-being of farmers. 

Encourage collective-bargaining increases in wages by repeal of Taft-Hartley 
and the reenactment of the Wagner and Norris-LaGuardia Acts. 

A $1.50 minimum wage to cover all workers. 

Complete rewriting of the Federal tax laws to base taxes entirely on ability 
to pay, with no taxes on incomes below a health and decency level. No sales 
o1 excise taxes on the products workers and farmers purchase. 

A Federal program to expand consumption of farm products domestically by 
issuing food stamps to persons on old-age and other public-assistance programs 
and to workers on unemployment insurance, and by extending the school-lunch 
program. 


THE SQUEEZE AGAINST FARMERS AND WORKERS 


Farmers have been squeezed by falling prices for farm products and either 
rising or stable prices for the products they buy. Yet, while farmers’ prices 
have skidded downward, workers are still paying sky-high prices for food and 
clothing. And working people receive as wages only a small fraction of the 
value of the factory products sold at fantastically high prices to farmers. In 
the middle stand the food, equipment, and railroad trusts, exploiting both farmers 
and workers and reaping enormously high profits as a result. 

The pinch felt by farmers is graphically illustrated by figures published in 
U. S. News and World Report, October 2, 1953, comparing prices received and 
paid by farmers a year ago and today: 


{s compared toa year ago 


Farmers receive Farmers pay 


13.6 percent less for cotton | 5.2 percent more for taxes 

14.5 percent less for corn | 0.6 percent more for fertilizer 
8.9 percent less for wheat. |} 11.9 percent less for feed 

67.0 percent less for potatoes | 1.0 percent more for machinery 
33.7 percent less for cattle 1.1 percent more for gasoline 
11.7 percent less for milk 3.0 percent less 

13.0 percent less for all products 
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ce reductions not passed on to consumer 


Phe luctio n farm prices has not been passed on to the consumer. The 
pel t drop in farm prices as compared to a year ago have been reflected 
n drop in the prices paid for food to the extent of only 2 percent And the 
vap between falling farm prices and rising workers’ food costs since the Korean 
\ugu YoU) is eve more shocking In that period of time farm prices 

> percent, workers’ food costs have risen almost 10 percent. 
of the nsumers’ food dollar going to farmers is the lowest in 
ears, the share taken by middlemen, railroads, processors, is at its highest in 
years In 1946 farmers received 52 cen of the constmer food dollar, with 48 
en going to railroads and food trus in June 1953, 44 cents went to the 

with tl ists propriating 56 cents 


he actual share of the food dollar going to farmers is probably much less than 
these Department of Agriculture figures reveal. Farmers in the Midwest, for 
eXaluple, are getting as little as 5 to 11 cents a pound tor beef, while the same 
era of beef sold at 55 cents pound wholesale and approXilately $1 a pound at 
While farmers’ income and prices paid to farmers have been falling, food 
profiteering continues on an unprecedented scale. According to the National City 
bank of New York monthly letter, profits, after taxes, of 28 large food-processing 
orporations increased 21 percent in the first 6 months of 19538, as compared to 
1952, with the big millers, the dairy corporations, the meat packers, and the gro- 

cery chains all reporting substantial increases in profits. 
Profits after tarea 


Fir 6 months, 1952 2 ccinaaiad sc daiabiiiaraiae alate aiiiieedmiadaimmeanak $58, 818, 000 
J § months, 1953 _ $71, 166, 000 
Pt ent ncrease ies ue tam = leven aisle aveicun Oat aecnae anaes maken = 


VWanufacturers hold up farmers 

Since so much of our membership works in farm-equipment plants, we can give 

ian intimate story of profiteering at the expense of farmers and workers. 

In International Harvester, under a cost-of-living escalator clause imposed 
upon us by the company, our membersiiip had to take cuts in pay of 1 cent an hour 
in December 1952, 1 cent an hour in April 1953, and 2 cents an hour in June 1953, 
for a total, since December 1952, of 4 cents an hour. But between December 1952 
and June 1955, farm-equipment prices, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose from 121.7 to 122.6, on a base of 1947-49=100. Because of the maintenance 
of its prices and the cutting of costs, the company’s net profit for the 9-month 
period ending July 31, 1953, was higher than for the same period in 1952, while 
farm income was falling. 

From 1948 to July 1953, farm prices have fallen 9.1 percent. But prices paid by 
farmers increased 4.4 percent. Prices paid for farm equipment increased 20.9 
percent in this period, according to United States Department of Agriculture 
figures 

The assertion of manufacturers that rising wages have forced up prices charged 
by manufacturers simply does not stand up. 

Wage costs of workers are only a small part of the retail price of farm equip- 
ment, amounting to only 14 percent of the total price in 1950.* Consequently, it 
would take a 7-percent increase in wage to increase prices by 1 percent. Farm- 
equipment manufacturers could have absorbed the cost of wage increases since 
mid-1950 from their enormous profits and the increased productivity of labor. If 
they chose to hike prices by the amount of wage increases since mid-1950, it would 
have upped prices by only 3 percent; instead, they raised prices 14.3 percent in 
that period. 

This story can be repeated in industry after industry. It accounts for a jump 
in corporation profits, before taxes, from the annual rate of $38.2 billion in the 
second quarter of 1952 to $44.6 billion in the second quarter of 1953. 





PROGRAM TO ELIMINATE MIDDLEMAN PROFITEERING 


This House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry should itself investigate 
the situation of middleman profiteering at the expense of the farmer and worker. 
Nothing but a coverup of the profiteering corporations can be expected from the 


Senator Humphrey, New York Times, September 30, 1953, p. 63. 
Computed from 1950 Census of Manufacturers’ data, after making an allowance for 
retail markup, 
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study of the Department of Agriculture, which is now dominated by the very 
monopolies it proposes to investigate. This committee should recommend the 
fullest enforcement of existing antitrust laws, and if it finds them inadequate it 
should propose new hard-hitting antitrust legislation. Its aims should be to 
eliminate middleman profiteering and so to get more of the consumer’s food dollar 
to the farmers. 


The big business policies of the administration and Department of Agriculture 


sig business staffs, runs, and makes the policy of the administration and the 
Department of Agriculture. How these big-business policies aim to enrich the 
wealthy of this country at the expense of the people is vividly demonstrated in 


the current drive to force family-type farmers into bankruptcy by resisting parity 


supports. 


When Eisenhower was campaigning for President he promised in a speech at 
KXusson, Minn., full parity to farmers, saying: 

“I tirmly believe that agriculture is entitled to a fair share of the national 
income * * a fair share is not merely 90 percent of parity, but full parity” 
(September 6, 1952). 

But the administration did not live up to its pledge 8 Ezra T. Benson, Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, who had been executive secretary of the National Council of 
farmer Cooperatives, an organization described by a previous Secretary of Agri- 
culture as “big business in overalls” stated: 

‘I suppose there is a need for some supports. At what level I’m not prepared 
to say—whether 90 percent of parity or 75 percent.’—Wall Street Journal 
(December 12, 1952). 

Vithin a month of election, the Eisenhower administration had moved from 
100 percent of parity to 90 percent to 75 percent. Behind this knifing of parity 
supports is the plan of big business in industry and agriculture to eliminate from 
half to two-thirds of all farmers on the false grounds that so-called inefficient 
farming should not be subsidized. On February 5, 1953, Benson attacked family- 
type farms, saying: 

“Tnefficiency should not be subsidized in agriculture * * *. Price supports 
which tend to prevent production shifts toward a balance supply * * should 
be avoided.” 

This scheme was first made public in 1945 in a report of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It called for the elimination of two-thirds of the farms: 

“There can be little doubt that these small-farm units represent a form of pro- 
duction which is wasteful of time and hunian energy and from a long-time stand- 
point these farms are economic and social liabilities * * *. These farms are 
definitely of the family-type and apparently constitute a substantial portion of 
that type which is supposed to be the backbone of the Nation * * * 

“National policies related to the total supply of farm products should be 
directed toward the third, or at most, the half, of the farmers on whom American 
consumers ar dependent for their supply of agricultural products.” 

The Department of Agricultue and its various advisory committees are loaded 
with big business and big farm representatives committed to this policy of 
eliminating family farmers. 

The administration appointed a 14-man commission on agriculture. The 
chairman of this advisory commission was an officer of various Morgan and 
Rockefeller enterprises—Dr. William I. Myers, a trustee of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. (Morgan) and of the Rockefeller Foundation. While dean of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell, Myers was also a director of a whole 
series of industrial corporations. Many of the 14-man board were also big- 
business men. Five were from the United States Chamber of Commerce, whose 
report of eliminating small farmers we have already discussed ; two were signers 
of a National Planning Association report which also recommended eliminating 2 
million family-size farms. 

As Under Secretary of Agriculture, the Eisenhower-Benson choice is True D. 
Morse who was president of the Doane Agriculture Service of St. Louis, which 
manages the operation of a chain of farms in 20 Midwestern States. Morse told 
the Senate in a hearing in 1947: 

“Care should be taken not to subsidize inefficiency in the name of agriculture 
* * * Any further support loans should be at such low levels that price will 
operate freely * * *” [Our emphasis-—UE.] 

As Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, Benson picked Romeo E. Short who 
had signed the Chamber of Commerce report, and John H. Davis, who was also 
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made head of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Here is Davis’ testimony 
before a Senate hearing in 1947: 

“Our policies should not subsidize the continuante of inefficient units * * * 
Economies in production can come from further mechanization, a decrease in 
the number of uneconomic family-sized farm units * * * About 50 percent of 
our farm units are probably too small * * *” 

Senator kilender forced Vavis to be more specific. Said the Senator: 

hat will happen is that you are going to permit one fairly large farmer 
bble up many of the smaller ones around him.” 

I think that is right,” said John H. Davis, now Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Phese men are out to wipe out the small farmer. To put such men in charge 
of agriculture is like putting a wolf in charge of a sheep flock. 

Finally, as a taste of big business control there are the special Benson com- 
mit s on farm commodities. Everyone appointed on these committees is either 
an officer of the food processing corporations, or represents these corporations, 
brokers, financiers, and so on 

Why ure these representatives of big industry and the big farmers so anxious 
to eliminate family-sized farms by driving these farmers to bankruptcy through 





falling farm prices? Dig business in agriculture hopes to buy up the rich land 
of bankrupt family-sized farms, especially in the Midwest, at low cost, and with 
agriculture under tight monopoly control, to be able to hike farm prices. sig 
business in industry supports this program, because it wants the hundreds of 
thousands of bankrupt farmers to look for jobs in the cities, and become a reserve 
of unemployed workers who can be used to undermine unions and union 


standards 
We must also condemn the give-away-take-away programs of the big business 
dominated administration which is giving away the people’s wealth to the 
monopolists and financiers to the detriment of the entire people. 
Che great oil corporations have been given access to untold billions of dollars 





of offshore oil. One-half billion dollars of Government-owned rubber plants, 
bi ns of dollars in public lands, public power, and atomic energy are being 


offered for sale at bargain rates to powerful financial interests. 

At the same time the Government is curtailing essential aid to farmers, such 
as soil conservation, flood control, rural electrification and modernizing loans. 
Government services for the entire people, including housing, education, and 
bealth are being slashed.’ 

Family-sized farmers and the people generally cannot get a fair shake from 
an administration and Department of Agriculture which is completely statfed 
and dominated by the representatives of the largest corporations and the wealth- 
lest Tarmers., 








UE PROGRAM TO PROTECT FAMILY-SIZE FARMS 


We urge that this committee undertake a study to determine the extent to 
which big business executives dominate the policies of the administration to 
the detriment of the average farmer. We further urge that this committee 
support the following program in behalf of the protection of family-sized 
farmers: 

Improved crop-loan program, und institution of a simple, complete coverage of 
crop insurance. 

Kestoration of cuts and expanding rural electrification, rural telephone and 
agricultural conservation. 

Cheap credit for moderning loans. 

‘rovision of cheap irrigation and power facilities via Federal river valley 
development 

Guaranteed extension of Federal education, health, housing, road improvement, 
and public-works programs to rural areas, 

Federal aid toward elimination of the sharecropping and tenant farming sys- 
tems for the purpose of helping these farmers buy the land they are working. 
The restoration of peace and foreign trade to provide a market for farm products 

The cold and Korean wars has been extremely injurious to the people of this 
country. Millions of our sons have been drafted into the Armed Forces, there 
have been 140,000 American casualties and 25,000 American dead. 

The country’s program of rearmament has been constantly expanded, creating 
a crushing economic burden for our people and depriving them of the great 
potential of vastly improved standard of living. Instead of building prosperity, 
the arms program has brought us to the very edge of economic crisis and job 
insecurity. 
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For farmers the cold war has already led to depression In the midst of 
enormous spending for armaments, the farmers’ share of the national income 
will reach a 20-year low, a figure lower than in some of the worst depression years. 

The cold war has undermined the consuming market for farmer products in this 
country. It has created a condition whereby the corporations have been able 
to maintain high prices for the products the farmer uses, while speculators and 
commodity brokers reaped the lush profits during the short periods when farm 
price had skyrocketed. 

Under the pretext of the cold war the farmer has been subjected to a heavy 
burden of taxation, while essential farm services such as rural electrification 
and farm conservation has been cut to the bone. 

he cold war has also shrunk the market for farm products and industrial 
equipment With half the world we will not trade The other half of the 
world is being forced to spend its shrinking trade |} 
equipment instead of for food. 

Recent United Nations’ publications have found that food consumption in most 
European nations, the Middle East and in Asia and the Far East is still below 
pre-World War II levels. But in the scramble for dollar exchange by the 


countries abroad, military exports gained ST percent between 1951 and 152, 


malances and credits for military 


chiefly at the expense of farm exports, which dropped 15 percent This displace 
ment of farm exports by military exports has heen aggravated in 1953, when in 
the first 6 months of 1953 farm exports fell 30 percent as compared to the same 
period in 1952, while military exports increased 151 percent 

It is clear that war is no solution to the farm problem, nor is it a solution to 
the worker’s problem of low purchasing power War only 


economic problems of the people. 
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UE PROGRAM FOR FEACE AND PROSPERITY 
Without peace there cannot be prosperity, neither for the worker nor for the 
farmer. We therefore urge the members of this House Committee on Agricultu 
and Forestry to support fully a policy for peace bused on serving the interests 
of the common people. It involves the following program 
1. There are no differences between the nations of the world which cannot be 
settled by peaceful negotiations. We repeat with growing hope our appeal, now 
significantly stated by Adlai Stevenson, that the great powers of the world join 
in special conference to end the cold wat We urge the vital preservat f 
the United Nations as a forum for peace rather than as an arena of power politics 
2. We call for the drastic disarmament of all nations in the interests of peace 
and the improvement of the living standards of the people 
3. Barriers to peaceful trade between all sections of the world should be 
abolished. 
Production cutbacks and layoffs in the farm-equipment industry in northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota’ 








I iction < Result 
ks in past ¢ n 
tnt wi 1 y 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
1. International Harvester, McCor works, Chicago 2 000 
2. International Harvester, tractor works, Chicag 2 000 
3. International Harvester, West Pullman, Chicag 40 percent 1. 700 
4. International Harvester, Melrose Park For example, 50 gno 
percent cut in 
el en S 
5. International Harvester, Wisconsin Steel For exam ple, 4 of 8 600 
rollir mill 
shut down 
6 halmers, Springfield... 0 
7 se, Re 1 work =00 
8 llar, Peoria 3, 500 
9 eere Co., Hoopeston 
10 1ont Auto Products, Harvey 0 
ll. 10ont Auto Products, Chicago 0 
12. Maremont Auto Products, C ( , ° 
13. Oliver Corp., Shelbyville Cutbacks in farm 0 
implement; de- 
fense work took 
up slack 
14, Ingersoll Steel products (Borg-Warner), Chicago... (2) 


Footnotes at end of table, p. 502 
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Production cutbacks and layoffs in the farm-equipment industry in northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota *-—Continued 





| | 

| Production cut- | Result- 

| backs in past 6 ing 
months tol year | layoffs 





VISCONS 
1. Allis-Chalmers, West Allis | Large cutbacks in 
tractor; electri- 
cal pre duction 
took up slack 
2. A Si ) 
3. J. 1 ise, Racine 400 
4. J. I. Case, tractor works, Racine 7 Normally pro- 1, 200 
duced 80 to 100 
tractors daily; 
now 18 to 20. 
5. International Harvester, Milwaukee | 3, 500 
6. Jacobsen Manufacturing, Racine Garden tractors 0 
7. Massey-Harr R 2 plants 1, 400 
8. Midland Co., South Mil waukee Some implements, 65 
no tractors now 
MINNESOTA 
1, Minneapolis, Moline-Minn., L ike St ie 
2. Minneap! Moline-Mir n., C ymo plant Complete shut- |> 1, 000 
down | 
3. Minneapolis, Moline-Hopkins bee 150 
1 Figures are based on both company and unio yur , and include actual and announced layoffs as of 
Oc ) 
3 2 4 1y W ' 


The Cuatrrman. Is Mr. Cudahy here, from Milwaukee ? 

Mr. DeMato. He had to leave; 3,500 people from his plant have 
been laid off out of 4,500. 

The Cuatrman. I am sorry Mr. Cudahy had to leave before we 
reached him. Iam glad to get your statement in the record as coming 
from him. 

The next witness is Mr. Clarence Bye. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE BYE, EVANSVILLE, MINN. 


Mr. Byer. I will not take too much of your time. Much has been 
said here today. I have a statement which I gathered from the so- 

called backwoods or rural areas, from farmers who stay home and 
son to their work and produce to supply the country. I haven’t time 
to read it, but I will state that I am a farmer in Evansville. I have 
been a farmer in that country all my life and I have made my living 
in this country and I expect to do it. 

I am well sat fied. We made a food living. We have no kick 
coming. We depend on this committee. I think they are fair- 
minded. We expect to support the administration. We are not here 
tocomplain. There might be some things that are wrong, but it will 
eventually adjust itself. 

That is all that I have to state today. I thank you, Mr. Andresen 
and Mr. Hope, for the opportunity to appear be fore this august body. 

(The pre pared s tatement of Mr. Bye IS as follows:) 


The Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives: 

Gentlemen, most farmers today are cognizant of the problems facing the 
Nation today as far as surpluses are concerned. To the benefit of the farmer 
and the Nation alike, surely some program must be devised to develop a workable 
program to solye the dilemma. However, we must realize that much of the 
difficulty facing us today is due to past actions of the Federal Government in the 
institution of the farm program. During war years the farmers’ product was 
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kept off the free market due to a rationing program, and substitute products 
gained a very advantageous position. During that time it was impossible for 
the farmer or any farm organization to institute a good marketing program, due 
to a point system that prevented the citizens from buying anything but a limited 
supply on the market. 

After many years of this sort of action, it would be a catastrophe to suddenly 
drop all support prices, without finding a means of devising a suitable program, 
The program as set up by the Agricultural Department has invited speculators 
and big money interests to get into the guaranteed-income business, without 
regard to the law of supply and demand. In many instances it has perhaps 
done harm to the small farmer, who earns his entire living on his personally 
operated farm. 

Of course, the farmer prefers to market his own product at a reasonable profit, 
rather than have Government controls dictate his policies. Perhaps one means 
of curtailing tremendous surpluses would be to require storage of surpluses on 
the home farm, which product would then be available to the home farmer at an 
equitable price in the event of future crop failures. 

Much of our surplus problem is now due to the loss of foreign markets. Would 
it not be a good policy for the Government to use a vast amount of our surpluses 
in our foreign-aid programs? 

Certainly more of the funds allocated to the Agricultural Department could 
be used for more advanced research, to develop a more varied use for our farm 
products, both dairy and grain. We are all aware that there is nutritional value 
in our dairy products that cannot be found in any other food, yet palatable sub- 
stitutes are gaining a stronger foothold each year. 

Many farm organizations are now at work, attempting to devise a suitable 
marketing program, but a reasonable length of time must be allotted to them. 
Should price supports be dropped completely in 1954, many small farmers, espe- 
cially the younger man just getting started, would be unable to survive the change- 
over period. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE Bye, 
President, Douglas County Farm Bureau. 

The Cuatrman. The next will be D. F. Stickles. 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fleming ? 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY FLEMING, POLK COUNTY, WIS. 


Mr. Fiemine. I feel sorry for you gentlemen having to hear so much 
of this, and then having to get ona in ine and ride. 

I am Wesley Fleming. I live in Wisconsin—Polk County, near 
Dresser. I have 178 acres of good far mland plus a pasture 40 and con- 
sider this a family sized farm. I want to point out a few facts as I 
see them in the brief time allotted. 

First, I believe this Agriculture Committee is trying to do some- 
thing worthwhile for the farmer on the family-sized farm, but is be- 
ing misled by farm organization leaders who claim they represent 
farmers, but who are working against the best interest of farmers 
on the family sized farm. I do not belong to any farm organization, 
although I believe some of them are doing a good job. You might say, 
“Well, “why would any farmer belong to an organization which was 
working against him?” 

This is hard to explain, but the answer is, high- pressure selling, plus 
mob psychology. I belonged to such an organization for many seae 
before deciding it was doing me more harm than good. I would sign 
up each year rather than hurt the feelings of good neighbors who 

called on me for the money. They were sold on the idea that all farm- 

ers should belong to that organization. The leaders of these organi- 
zations seem to be influenced by lobbyists or other interests, rather 
than the farmers who they are supposed to represent. 
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They are selling us down the river with their flexible support ideas. 
Let us take the wheat-allotment vote as an example. If Congress and 
our Secretary of Agriculture had taken the word of some of these 
leaders as being the true wishes of farmers, I don’t believe we would 
have a wheat-allotment quota today. ‘They tell your committee that 
farmers don’t want controls. That farmers would rather have the 
price set in the market place than to be told how much to plant. I 
do not believe this is true, and I am glad that farmers who till the 
soil are be ing give ona chance to express their views. 

Somebody isn’t going to be very happy about this meeting. Do you 
remember the bellvaching that went on over that family farm forum 
held some time ago? So I say, don’t be misled by farm organization 
leaders. I believe some represent the farmers and some represent 
other interests. We have a lobbyist in Madison who has been working 
for a sales tax. He is being paid by a giant farm organization. Do 
you think he is following farmers’ wishes? I don’t believe so. 

[ have worked hard from daylight until dark for the last 12 months. 
My net worth today is about $10,000 less than it was 1 year ago. I 
wonder how maiy farmers have had similar experience. I depend 
mostly on corn, hogs, beef cattle, and barley for my income. If it 
were not for the support price on corn, I would have lost still more. 
Did not some prominent organization leaders work ag unst 90- 
percent parity on corn ¢ But I don’t believe setting a price and 
acreage control on a few products is the answer to our problem. I 
raise some barley and have done all right on it. But with wheat 
acreage cut, what will h: ippen to the barley market / 

I believe there are ju t too many acres under cultivation. If the 
price on all products were set at 90 percent of parity and every farmer 
was required to leave idle 10 percent of his tillable land to get this 
upport, that it would be the most simple and fair way of controlling 
production. Some laws may have to be changed in order to do this. 
Cutting acreage of one crop and allowing the extra acreage to be 
pli inted to some other crop does not cut total production very much. 


It is expensive and complicated. It helps one farmer and hurts 
another. Plowing down green-manure crops on 10 percent of our 


land would so improve our soil that in time to come 15 percent or 


more would have to be left idle to keep down production. 

I do not agree with people who say our production cannot keep 
pace with our expanding population, By 1975, 70 percent of our 
prese nt acreage may produce : all we need for home consumption, plus 
all we can export and get paid for. We need plenty of storage space 
incase of war. A couple of dry years and war at the same time could 
put us ina bad fix. But if our wealth is in our soil, why not store 
more wealth in our soil rather than deplete it by raising more than 
we need and giving it away to overpopulated countries, thereby help- 
ing to increase their population still more, leaving them worse off 
than before? This two-price system would also be complicated and 
expensive. It would be soil depleting and cause hard feelings with 
exporting countries. 

We talk about more foreign trade. That looks very limited to me. 
What are we going to take in return in place of money? Would it 
be manufactured goods ? Industry and labor would not like that. 
Anyway, it would not be good policy for America. For instance, I 
buy an electric razor made in Belgium or Holland. It costs me $24.95. 
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The manufacturer over there gets $4.70 for it. The workers who pro 
duced it get still less. How much wheat or lard can they buy with 
the money they get for a razor which cost me $24.95 ? 

We farmers are not looking for something for nothing. What we 
want is fair pay for our labor, plus operating expenses and a small 
amount of interest on our investment. Labor is organized and can 
strike for fair pay. Farmers can organize but cannot promote an 
effective strike. The produce would only pile up and flood the market, 
eventually doing more harm than good. Our only hope for a fair 
deal is through Government control and price protection. 

Railroad rates are set. A trucker must charge a certain amount 
or lose his license. Please see to it that we vet YO percent of parity. 

There are those who say give us a free market and let nature take 
its course. This would be one way to cut production. But with the 
threat of war hanging over us, I don’t believe this would be a good 
policy. If there was not war danger, I would still say it would be 


a bad idea. Many farmers would be forced to quit farming, a lot 
more would mortgage their farms. Buildings would go unre saiaall 
and our soil would be farmed to death to try and make expenses. A 


farm depression such as seems to be starting will eventually throw 
this country into panic, even with our big war machine in operation. 
Let us hope that any new farm legislation will be a step forward, not 
backw: ard. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Wendlandt ? 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR WENDLANDT, GARDEN CITY, MINN., 
PRESENTED BY V. J. MONGEAU 


Mr. Monerav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
the United States tod: ay we have six consumers for each producer of 
agricultural products; therefore it seems to us as producers that any 
successful and continuing farm program must have consumer as well 
as producer acceptance. We can have consumer acceptance only if 
we have consumer understanding of the vital necessity of a Sound 
agricultural industry. This can be had only through enlightened 
public relations on the part of the administrators of the tieen pro- 
gram. In this connection it is heartening to be asked for an opinion 
rather than told what is going to be done. 

We are faced with two main problems. First, a temporary surplu 
of not too large proportions. Second, a need to maintain a healthy 
agriculture to provide for our needs in the foreseeable future. 

There is no such thing as producing just the right amount of agri- 
cultural products. There are too many uncontrollable factors. There- 
fore we must always plant a surplus to insure an adequate supply. 
Since this is true we will in some years have surpluses larger than 
necessary for insurance against a later poor crop. When this occurs 
it is only right and equitable that the 6 consumers should help the 1 
producer to maintain his good American yap éar of living through 
the time when economics alone does not do the job. Farm selling 
prices were held down by price ceilings and sheaha be held up by 
price floors. 

We feel that the present farm program and guaranties are reason- 
able and just in most cases, and that where adjustments are necessary 
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they should be made with caution. With our population expanding 
at a 7,000-a-day clip and world population at an estimated 80,000 per 
day, a strong and healthy agriculture will be our greatest bulwark 
against communism and other isms that feed on empty stomachs. 

We feel, instead of junking the prese nt act and machinery, it should 
be implemented, and urge that the administrative organization should 
strike for a greater efliciency. We feel that this can be done by having 
more of the work done at the county level. A case in point is the 
recent expansion of storage facilities. After the bins were purchased 
and allotted to various areas, which is rightly a function of the central 
authority, the erection should have been left to the county PMA. Had 
this been done, the bins would have been up and filled, instead of still 
lying at bin sites, waiting for a contractor to get around. 

In summing up we feel that the farm program needs: (1) Better 
public relations, (2) continuance and cautious implementation of 
present policies, (3) more efficient administration, (4) more men of 
pract ical experience and commonsense. 

The Cuatrman. The next witness is Jack Walters. 


STATEMENT OF JACK WALTERS 


Mr. Waurers. I have nothing to bring up, but just one article 
that hasn't been brought up this afternoon. We believe meat can be 
purchased and used in support of our foreign policy; that even live 
cattle can be purchased and shipped to Korea, where they are needed 
for rehabilitating farmers. 


Mrs. Campse i. I am from Wyanette. May I be heard? 
The Cuairman. Yes; we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WALTER CAMPBELL, WYANETTE 
TOWNSHIP, MINN. 


Mrs. Campsetn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Mrs. Walter Campbell, Wyanette Township. Inasmuch as it is our 
understanding that the main purpose of the hearings by the House 
Agriculture Committee is to listen to the farmers back home for future 
legislation, which concerns the American farmer, and with apprecia- 
ity, | would like to read a suggestion to the com- 


th } 407 
tion tor this o} rou 
A 


po! I 
mittee from farmer James Ernst, Wyanette Township, as follows: 


Drar Com : As a farmer my suggestion for future legislation is to give 

k to the Ame an farmer his right to a free market. It has been proven to 

g farm-support years that the Government can’t irly support one item 

ind I oo I era irs grain has been supported 
at a det ( Rat have had to pay up to support prices or over for 
b he had no support for the produce which he produced through 

g of t grains, as, for example, beef cattle. They thus could make 

a rofit at some times a other times Ik money. Therefore it is better 
e t away from any kind of price-s rt program as soon as possible. The 
p 1 demand will control the market better than a group of in- 

V a Probably all farmers couldn’t ma a lot of money all the time after 
price supports had been taken away. ‘They are not all making money under the 


price-support program either. 

Farmers already equipped to produce under support programs may benefit 
from support for a time. However, these farmers just beginning to farm who 
go heavily into debt will find that when they are in position to produce the 
supported products, the Government will have a surplus or will have changed 
the price-support law. 
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In other words, under the price-support program it seems to me we are 
building false farm economy based on surpluses which must eventually break 
or make the farmer through the very supply and demand law we think we are 
bypassing. Therefore, in conclusion, the sooner the economy of the Nation and 
thus the economy of the farmer can be returned to a free competitive market, 
the better for all of you. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express my opinion. 

Respectfully yours. 


The CuHamman. Mr. Jack Wahlfors? 


STATEMENT OF JACK WAHLFORS, PRINCETON, MINN. 


Mr. Wantrors. Mr. Chairman, I am disheartened, a young farmer, 
to see my folks’ income and life savings thrown away by falling farm 
prices. No man can say a farmer is asking too much by asking 100 
percent of parity because that will not give him his share of the 
national income. Until the farmer gets that, this is not too high. 

Farmers have only really one problem and that is to get a price. 
We have a No. 2 problem, and that is the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Agriculture Department. I am tired of his theme song, 
“We are pricing ourselves out of the market.” He used it in butter, 
and you know when the oleo manufacturers started using foreign oils 
he said, “You are pricing yourselves out of the market.” 

Cottonseed oil: The farm program must be sold by the farmers. 
Each type of farming is one type of farming. We cannot solve the 
farm problem by having 90 percent or 100 percent of the middlemen 
on the Agriculture Committee. They know the middlemen situation, 
but only a farmer knows how much it costs to put in an acre of grain; 
how much it costs to produce a pound of pork. And that has to be 
sold to the farmers. 

I say no fair man can say the farmers are asking too much when 
they ask for 100 percent. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Wah!fors is as follows :) 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee. I am Jack 
Wahlfors, of Princeton, Minn., where I farm in partnership with my folks. Our 
farm is an average dairy and hog furm. Mille Lacs County gets 91 percent of its 
farm income from perishable products such as dairy products, livestock, hogs, 
poultry, and eggs. I am here to explain, as well as I can, the way the average 
farmer in our area feels about the farm program. 

A dairy farm represents a very large investment in buildings, land, and equip- 
ment, as well as in the herd of cairy cattle. We must have a line of machinery 
to handle hay, grain, and corn. It is not a type of farming where farming can 
be shifted at will to another kind of farming. In these areas the farm income 
is the main income of the towns, and the income that supports the county. It 
contributes to the prosperity of the larger cities in the trade area. We not 
only supply the foods that contribute so much to the good living of the people, but 
we buy the most diversified line of goods that the factories produce. We add to 
the prosperity and good health of all the people of the Nation. We do not propose 
to sit idly by and see our investment and living destroyed. 

Any drop in farm prices is sharply reflected in the general welfare, first of the 
farmer and his family, then the businessman and his employees, then in the 
service industries and factories that supply the needs of all of us. In this small 
county alone a reduction of 11 cents a pound on butterfat means $400,000 less to 
spend for necessities. I have been told the new sliding parity has been figured 
to assure us of this reduction. The milk check we got October 1 was down 14 
cents a pound on butterfat (85 cents down to 71 cents) and the milk was down 
20 cents a hundred pounds ($1 down to 80 cents) from 1 year ago. Cattle have 
dropped 20 percent on an average from January 1, 1953 to October 1, 1953, plus 
a very large drop in the preceding year. A cow that would bring $300 2 years 
ago will bring about $125 on the block today. Cattle amounts to about one-third 
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of the average dairy farmer's income, as we raise our cattle as well as milk them. 
For us to take such cuts is no different, nor more disastrous, than for the labor 
of the Nation to be so reduced. A depression starts someplace, and this certainly 
is no time to think of Jowering price supports and starting a landslide. With 
the large national income we have at present, high farm prices are a matter of 
simple justice. 

In our area we produce what is referred to as perishables. However they are 
storable, and there is no reason why butter, milk powder, cheese, meat, poultry, 
and eggs cannot have the support of a floor under them as do the basic com- 
modities. Full parity is desirable, but 90 percent isa big help. In most cases the 


t es the products in an orderly fashion, but at times there is a surplus, 
or rket glut Government purchases at 90 percent of parity help maintain 
a fair price. Despite all the uncalled for press releases from the Department 
of Agriculture, butter has been one dairy product that has cost the Government 

er! ttle in support prices. The 1950 surplus appeared large at the time, but 
it all w d back the trade without loss except for the part that was given 

hool-lunch program, welfare, and the like. Surely this is not really a 
1 recent onths good butter was sold to the Army at 15 cents a pound. 

lise tter, lots of it. as should the Navy. If we must subsidize the 
I he Army, Vv l and good, but don't ll it a loss. 

[I could be smart ¢ gh to ceme up with some new, megic plan that 
nuarante he farmer 7 ty ncome with other groups and the con- 
heap foo It is true farming is the most essential of public vtilities, 

perhaps we should set rates or prices high enough to pay salaries, ccsts, and 
interest, and allow no competition so long as the Nation was served. Perhaps 

tir tr lk prices hould be set below which food could not be bought or sold. 
Per ] farmers shonld be put on a civil service basis as employees cf the 
Government with hours and salaries comparable with civil service workers, and 


let the Government own the farms. Perhaps farmers should be licensed and go 
on a 40-hour week to hold production in line. Any of these might solve the 
farmer’s problem of getting parity of income and eliminating any surplus. Some- 
how I believe the public would be greatly shocked to have farmers operate under 
any such plan, Although many respected groups have solved their problems in 
this way. So, until something better than we now have can be worked out, 
don’t tear down what little protection we now have. Let’s go cn from there and 
expand the program 

The United States has to decide on 1 of 2 policies. Either underproduction or 
ull production. To plan for just enough might give us disastrous shortages in 
poor years, to plan for full production will give us surplus’ products in good 
years. Personally I think the farmer would profit mere from underproduction. 
Then we might get a return larger than 50 to 60 percent of the rate for non- 
agricultural labor and capital. Our labcr returns, after expenses, will give us 
only about 6 percent of the national 1953 income, and we make vp 15 percent of 
the population. Should there be a surplus in farm products, a grateful nation 
should accept them as the gift they really ere, since even with the surplus our 
farm income is far below a parity income. 

As long as America is spending billions of dollars stockpiling every kind of 
material as a strategic material for war, a stockpile of farm products chould 
be considered an asset, not a detriment. It is ene of the few things that is bought 
at less than parity, so is that bad? For the 20-year pericd from 1933 to 1953, the 


entire farm-support program has lost cnly something over $1 billion. Incom- 
plete figures for business and consumers subsidies since World War II show 
they have cost the taxpayers over $45 billion in less thar half that time. One- 
sixth of the national debt is represented by industrial subsidies. The farmer 
doesn’t feel he is robbing the taxpayers when he asks fer @ suppcert price of 
”) percent of parity. He feels a justice in income is long past due. 

The big problem is te secure for agriculture the fair, full share of the national 
income and it must be the policy of Government to help agriculture reech these 
oais Andaf 


air share is not merely 90 percent of parity, but ful! parity. Not 
only should the sic creps get this protection but the same protection should 
be given to related grain ercps Likewise the producers cf hogs, beef, and 


dairy products and others sbould have this same floor te maintain their income 
when temporary glvts in the market, or real depression threatens. A support 
price for all possible farm products will help pievent overproduction in some 
lines. 

Why do we need these support programs to put a floor under farm prices? 
Because farming is no longer a way of life. It is a business, a business that has 
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to produce enough food to keep the Nation well fed, and fiber for clothing and 
shoes. We are manufacturers operating with tractors, expensive machinery, and 
a market for so many kinds of supplies it staggers the imagination. Every time 
a tractor barks it uses gasoline and oil. We pay taxes, and buy ail our needs on 
the American market Everything we buy is made by labor making twice as 


much an hour as we make, by industry earning 2 Ss as much for capital 








and management. Some will si the farmer is only lo percent of the popula 
tion; let him go broke; it wen’t make much difference. This theory being that 
the greater number in industry and labor will maintain the national economy. 
But if you have ever run machinery and had a gear with 100 cogs; you know 
that if you smasb 15 of them it won’t be long until the entire gear will be 
ruined. Already the farm-machinery industry has closed plant after plant and 
laid off the men that worked there. 

lariners fear and resent the new system of figuring parity It takes years 
when we did not get parity, equalizes them and calls that parity. It is dis- 


honest and should not be put in effect. 

Now for the question of fcreign imports: No farm plan will work when farm 
products can be imported to depress the market. American agriculture is 
entitled to the home market provided they can supply the needs of the Nation. 
Too often the manufacturer gets protection out of all propcrtion to the farmer’s 


product that makes his finished preduct. The beer industry went to Wash- 
ington to get tariff protection so they could pay United States taxes, hire 
United States labor, and buy United States barley to make it with. So they 
got a tariff of $3.83 a barrel on beer ihe United States farmer got a tariff 


of 74%4 cents a bushel on the barley it takes to make a barrel of beer. 
I have an idea the $3.83 kept the beer out, but the 744 cents didn’t keep the barley 
out, One-third of the barley used for beer was shipped in fron Canada, What 
is the price of a good pair of shoes? It shouldn’t be very much because the 
farmer here gets 6 cents a pound fer good cowhide. Imported hides are the 
cause of such low prices. With beef prices so low, a very helpful thing would 
be an embargo on all foreign meat. If, in the national interest, food we do not 
need is shipped in from abroad, it should be at the expense of all the Nation, not 
just the farmers. 

We should develop our export markets in the areas that need our surplus food, 
We should use our blessed abundance to build gcod will for the Nation by reliev- 
ing famine in the unfortunate parts of the world. Fight starvation and com- 
munism with food: it will be better than armies and bullets. 

The two-price system would apply only to those crops with the large exportable 
surpluses. I am not well enough informed to know what would be best, but if 
the export prices were below cost of production, I should think these farmers 
would be ahead only to raise for the domestic market and let part of their land 
lay idle rather than produce for export at a loss. 

The sliding scale would have the effect cf lowering prices in times of plenty 
and when we have a short crop we do not need it. 

Crop insurance is not of very great interest in this area, but you should get 
results in the counties where you are now operating. If the farmers will pay 
for this insurance, they must like it; if not, there’s your answer. 

Farm credit bas done a lot of good and should be continued Interest rates 
have been going up at a time when farm prices are dropping. That seems most 
unfair. 

Next to a fair price the Department of Agriculture is the farmer’s biggest prob- 
lem. I read that there are plans for reorganization cf the Department. <A good 
idea, but it should he started at the top. President Eisenhcwer publicly an 
nounced at Kasson, Minn., it must be the policy of Government to help agricul- 
ture get a fair full share of the national income, and that he would carry out 
the price-support laws without any “ifs” and “buts.” Denson was appointed to 
carry out these pledges. The farmers have a right to expect him to do so whole- 
heartedly and without any effort to sabotage them. When called on to support 
butter—a commodity over which the Secretary has discretionary powers to set 
the rate—he could have issued truthful statements that would have gotten a 
very sympathetic reaction from the public regarding the dairyman’s position 
He could have announced the support price at 90 percent of parity without so 
much fumbling and passing of the ball and, in general, conducted the matter as 
a fair Secretary should have. 

Secretary Benson’s theme song is, “They are pricing themselves out of the 
market.” He said this about butter; then noticing the oleo manufacturers were 
using a lot of foreign oil, he locked at his stockpile of cottonseed oil and said 
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re pricing themselves out of the market. He seems to take credit for 
ri] ' ms heef nrice Thev are ruined, not stabilized His press releases 
would lead the pub c to believe the farm products purchased and under Govern 
t loun are at least a national calami Such public relations have done the 
farme rreparable harm. This from the Department that is pledged to get 

f e national income.” 
he consuming public is very fair when they are informed They know we 
‘ ‘ f big share of the for dollar. We can do more ourselves, 
ir y ons and as individuals to help them understand our 
p ‘ Likew ur 1dustry can adve se our wares more, and carry On 
h to find more ways to use the things we produce, and let the public 
] ( ] 1 and appetite appeals. This particularly applies to all 
da produ me fruits, and vegetables l'o raise the test of standard 
to 4 percent would give the buying public a much better product, and 

( la lve the er problem 

Mu cou e done for public relations for the farmers and the farm 
Prog f the Department of Agriculture wanted to do so. Instead of talk- 


ng about some food being high priced, and not being concerned about what 





( } irme roduce, a faiz titude would show the food to be reasona- 
e in price This everlasting talk about vast surpluses hurts prices. The Sec- 
reti aive statements are of ncomplete and lead to incorrect interpreta- 
ns Ir is latest speech in Wisconsin he says the wheat growers voted for 


Most farm papers reported they voted for 90 percent of parity and ac- 


Secretar Benson doesn’t seem to realize that it costs money to farm today, 
a lot of money, and if you don’t get a price you will simply have to fold up. 
In this area the largest farm around, with top soil, good machinery, and a fine 
set of buildings, as well as a lot of good cattle lost the owner $22,000 last year. 
He concluded you can’t compete with defense-plant wages at present prices so 
he doesn’t farm anymore. The smaller farmers with investments in their 
farming business from $10,000 to around $50,000 would like to sell out and get 
her occupations as they feel a man can get as much today with his two 
hand s you can earn on a farm with all the risks and investment. A great 
many have already done so, others would, but hate to take such a big loss on 
their cattle and machinery You can’t farm today with so little manpower on 
the farms unless you have this big investment in machinery. Most of this was 
houcht when cattle and dairy products were higher during wartime, and right 
after, and when machinery was under a ceiling price and had not gone so high. 
If the farmers are forced off the farms very few will ever start again, and 
the prices of today will not pay for the machinery we need. 

The only farm program I have seen no releases on is the sugar-beet program. 
rhe payments to sugar-beet growers out of the excise taxes on imported sugar 
is a sound program, according to Benson. Utah raises a lot of sugar beets. 
A lot of farmers wonder if sugar beets are a product of Mr. Benson’s farm. I 
am not criticizing these payments, I just think a man should be consistent. 

No farm problems will ever be solved by advisory committees made up almost 
exclusively of middlemen and processors. We have too much of that. No farm- 
advisory committee should be made up of more than one-third members not 
actual farmers. Middlemen and processors are more concerned on the profit 
they will make on our products than on the price we will get. They will solve 
a farmer's problem like a fox solves the chickens’ problems 

In closing may I thank the members of this committee for their efforts in 
helping to solve the farmers’ problems, and for your interest in finding out how 
we feel about these things. Representative Andresen has long been recognized 
as one of the most able men in Washington, a man that can always be counted 
on to carry through for agriculture. While not from our district, we respect, 
appreciate, and admire him Representative Fred Marshall, the Congressman 
from our district, is a thoughtful and loyal man and represents us well. We 
appreciate his efforts and accomplishments. 


The CuarrmMan. The next and the last witness as far as the records 
of the Chair show is Mr. K. W. Hones, chairman of the Wisconsin 
Farmers Union. 

A Voice. Mr. Hones left his statement, which he would like to have 
filed with the committee. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Hones is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF K. W. Hones, PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is K. W. Hones, 
president, Wisconsin Farmers Union. Our 15,000 members just yesterday con 
cluded their annual farm day deliberation of the farm problem as it related 


to the interests of the family-type dairy farmer in Wisconsin 


By resolution they requested that 1 request ti elore your committee to 
file the 25d annual convention resolution and the 1954 a on progra O 
members’ views are adequately stated therein and were adopted by unanimous 
vote 


No. 1—FuLt Parity Price Supports 





Whereas for many months famil ive been ¢ cht between 
the ecomonic scissors of rising x il 1 in 

Whereas support prices on farm e be idily lowe nd 

Whereas there is no indication d istration and S eta 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson int el \ ssive fight for the 





retention or continuation of present price-suppol visiation after Ul aw 
expire next year; and 
Whereas there are even reports to the effect that administration favo 


lowering or dropping of agricultural price supports: and 
Whereas the decline in farm income, if not checked, will lead to a gener 
depression affecting all segments of the national economy; and 





Whereas the majority of American industries receive subsidies in one form 
or another: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union Convention at the Elks’ lodge rooms in Rice Lake from October 8-11, 
1953, do hereby go on record petitioning the Congress of the United States 
to enact price-support legislation on farm commodities at full parity; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the new price-support legislation, which would include pro- 
duction payments to family-type farmers, would have limitations based on the 
annual gross income of the farmer as follows: 

1. Full parity price supports should be paid, if necessary, on a farmer’s income 
up to $15,000 a year. 

2. Ninety percent of parity support prices on a farmer’s income of from 
$15,000 to $25,000 a year, 

3. No price supports on farm income over $25,000 a year. 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to every member of the 
Wisconsin congressional delegation and to the Secretary of Agriculture with 
the petition that they work for such legislation. 








No. 2—Oppose Two Price SYstTeEM 


Whereas there are well-grounded reports to the effect that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the administration plan to pass off on farmers a two-price 
system for agricultural commodities ; and 

Whereas it is very likely that under a two-price system as applied to dairy 
products there will be a blended price the same as proposed for wheat and other 
grains; and 


Var} 


Wherens we believe that this blended price will be unfavorable to farmers pro 








ducing in the manufactured dairy products segment of the industry lherefore 
be it 


Ss 


Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d annual Wisconsin Farmer 
Union State convention at the Rice Lake Elks’ lodge rooms from October S-11, 
1953, do go on record as opposed to any program of two prices for agricultural 
commodities: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to President Dwight I). Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, and to all members of the 
Wisconsin congressional delegation as an expression of our views on the two 


price system for agricultural products. 
No. 3—Datry PrIceE Supports 


Whereas John C. Davis. former administrative assistant to Secretary of Agri 
culture Ezra Benson, predicted at the recent Wisconsin Creameries’ Association 
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1 Stevens Point that the Government would not even support butter 
if parity beyond March 1954; and 











is said that he was not speaking as an official of the Government 
he did know what the objectives of the administration are; and 
‘re is reason to believe that Davis is correctly predicting the future 
po on of the istratior I 
reas we be e that unt ich time as a sound system of cooperative mar- 
keting « be loped for dairy products that the Federal Government should 
pport all iiry products at me less tl 190 percent of parity : Therefore be it 
Resolved, ‘I t we, the delegat at ng the 23d annual Wisconsin Farmers 
{ State nve it the Rice Lake Elks’ lodge rooms from October 8-11, 
1953, do hereby state that we opposed to any program for cutting out price 
supports or lowering of price supports after March 1954; and be it furthe 
R , oa we go on record as favoring price supports for all dairy 
product not less than 90 percent of parity: and be it further 
Re ( That a copy of this re tion be sent to Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T Benso ! all members of the Wisconsin congressional delegation 
as an expressii of our opposition to the rumored proposals for cutting out or 
reducing dairy price supports, and that this statement also expresses our stand 
in favor of suppor! g dairy products at not Jess than 90 percent of parity. 
N {— CATTLE PRICE SUPPORTS 
Whereas a considerable porti of ry farmers’ income is derived from the 
sale of al « ves, canner cows, and her cattle: and 
her¢ the prices farmers receive for cattle in local markets has already 
ed ch as three-fifths with cattlemen now averaging near 75 percent 





. DArity ; and 
Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has authority under the Agriculture 
Act of 1949 to support cattle at 90 percent of parity at the markets where farmers 


sell: Therefore be it 





Rese 7, That the d attending the 23d annual Wisconsin Farmers 
I n State mnvel ! tice Lake Elks’ Lodge from October 8—11, 1953, do 


hereby go on record as urging the Secretary of Agriculture to immediately start 
cattle-price support at 90 percent of parity in the markets where farmers 
sell: and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and to all members of the Wisconsin congressional delegation. 


No. 5—BRUCELLOSIS AND CALFHOOD VACCINATION 


Whereas our Governor has recommended to abolish all indemnity payments 
for brucellosis; and also the much-needed calfhood vaccination; and 

Whereas due to milk standards which will be the near-future requirement 
t all fluid milk be from brucellosis-free herds ; and 


Whereas calfhood vaccination would be a trend toward brucellosis-free herds: 


Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d annual State convention of the 
Wisconsin Farmers Union, held at Rice Lake, Wis., from October 8-11, 1953, 


go on record as asking that the State of Wisconsin continue the present indem- 
nity payments and calfhood vaccination 
No. 6—REMOVA F LEGAL BARRIERS IN MILK INpUSTRY 


Whereas the Wisconsin dairy farmer is required to meet rigid regulations in 
the production of dairy products; and 

Whereas the legal barriers prohibiting the sale of Wisconsin milk to some 
other States has a tendency to increase the cost of fluid milk to the consumer 
thereby lessening the amount of fluid milk consumed; and 

Whereas this barrier also tends to build a butter surplus, this surplus might 
well go in the fluid-milk channels; and 

Whereas the spread in price the consumer pays for fluid milk and the average 
price the Wisconsin dairy farmer receives for his dairy products is too great: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates at 





tending the 23d annual Wisconsin Farmers 






Union convention at the Rice Lake, Elks’ lodge rooms, from October 8-11, 1953, go 
on record favoring the joint resolution No. 64A as passed by the 1953 legislature 


1) 


and give all assistance to the attorney general possible. This resolution 
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requests the Wisconsin attorney general to take all necessary action, including 
appeals to the United States Supreme Court. 


No. 7—LABELING OF BUTTER 


Whereas the consumer purchaser of butter now has no way of knowing the 
level and quality or standard of butter he buys over the grocer’s counter because 
the grade or score is not shown on the package; and 

Whereas if the score of the butter were plainly shown on the package, the 
consumer would know what quality he receives; and 

Whereas the majority of butter produced in Wisconsin is made from separated 
milk and is promptly made into high quality butter by sanitary plants; and 

Whereas if this product is Inheled as to its score, we believe that it would 
develop a greater demand by consumers: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union convention at the Rice Lake Elks’ lodge rooms from October S—11, 1053 
do go on record urging our State legislature to pass a law requiring that butter 
be labeled in regard to its time of manufacti date it was graded, type of cream 
used, and the score shown plainly on the retail package that is sold to the ultimate 
consumer; and he it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Donald MeDowell, director 
of the Wisconsin Department of Markets, and to every member of the Wisconsin 
State legislature with the request that steps be taken to inaugurate such a 


program, 
No. 8—RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Whereas the rural electrification program by the Federal Government through 
the Rural Electrification Administration has achieved notabl 
bringing to American farms the benefits of electrie service; and 

Whereas at the present time the rural electrification program involves two 
principal requirements: (1) Speedy completion on the job of extending service to 
the hundreds of thousands of farms still unelectrified, (2) provision of adequate 
and dependable sources of low-cost electric power for the cooperative and other 
nonprofit distribution systems financed by REA: and 

Whereas the State and National electric cooperative associations have formu- 
lated a seven-point program: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union Convention at the Rice Lake Elks’ lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 1953, 
do go on record in favor of the seven-point program advocated by the State and 
National electric cooperative associations, which recommends the following: 

1. Authorization by Congress of loan funds sufficient to allow for orderly and 
economical development of REA cooperative systems toward their area-coverage 
goals; 

2. Increased appropriations for REA administrative needs to permit speedy 
processing of loan requests; 

3. Amendment of the REA Act to permit loans for the acquisition of existing 
facilities by REA borrowers where desirable on a sound business basis; 

4. Extending of the amortization period on REA loans from 35 years to longer 
periods corresponding with the reasonable productive life of the facilities to be 
financed, particularly in the case of hydroelectric plants; 

5. Continuation without special restrictions of the authority of the adminis- 
tration of REA to authorize loans for power generation and transmission pur- 
poses. 

6. Enactment of legislation to authorize the early unified development of all of 
America’s river basins under the TVA principle for the fullest possible production 
of economical hydroelectric power consistent with other programs; 

7. Enactment of necessary Federal and State legislation to permit the loaning 
of REA funds to finance the construction of facilities for the production, pooling, 
and interchange of power between municipalities and cooperatives and the sale 
at wholesale of such power by cooperatives to municipalities wherever such pool- 
ing, interchange, and sales will lower the overall cost of power to the consumers 
of both organizations. 


e success in speedily 


No. 9—MARGARINE TAXES 


Whereas the margarine interests have proposed a referendum requesting a 
repeal of the State taxes on margarine; and 

Whereas they have large sums of money for advertising and thus ability to 
persuade the voters to vote for this repeal ; and 
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Whereas the dairy farmers of this State feel that it would not be fair to them 
to have such a referendum: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union Convention at the Rice Lake Elks’ lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 1953, 
go on record requesting the legislators of the State of Wisconsin to oppose any 
referendum to be set before the voters of Wisconsin which would repeal any 
of the taxes on margarine. 


No. 10—F AMILY-F ARMERS’ COMMITTEE 


Whereas a careful study of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson’s numerous 
industry advisory committees shows that these committees are heavily loaded 
with processors, distributors, and strictly industry-minded people; and 

Whereas American agriculture is something more than wholesalers, processors, 
distributors, and manufacturers: and 





Whereas the total number of family-type farmers on these various committees 
is very small in comparison to the industry members; and 
Whereas we believe that the numbers of family-type farmer appointments on 
the ( mittees have been purposely kept small so that the appointees will 
mor sed and with little fluence; and 
Whereas it is our that Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
la proy ( visory committee for family-type farmers; and 
eas we st he ily-type farmers are the bedrock foundation 
f lemocracy I 
Resolved, That the delegates attending the 283d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 


Union State Convention at the Rice Lake Elks’ lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 
1953, go on record as urging Secretary Benson to reorganize his numerous indus- 
try committees to provide for more adequate representation of family-type farm 
‘rs. und be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Secretary of Agriculture Benson to set up an advisory 
committee made up exclusively of family-type farmers to give him the views 
of this very large group of American farmers; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson with the recommendation that he take favorable action on these 


proposals. 
No. 11—Oprose GIVEAWAY POLICIES 


Whereas the present administration—with its big-business outlook—has taken 
on the role of a giveaway administration through congressional action or by 
administrative fiats, decrees, sanctions, and other methods; and 

Whereas as a result of this surrender to large corporations, the Power Trust, 
the Oil Trust, monopolies, and financial interests, public policies of long standing 
have been completely changed, reversed, deemphasized, or ignored to give all of 
the advantages to powerful and vested financial interests ; and 

Whereas the surrender of giveaway of our natural resources, potential re 
sources, or control of economic and business programs to a few has weakened 
the opportunities for further extension of economic democracy to all of the people 
in the United States; and 

Whereas we believe that the preservation and extension of the full benefits of 
economic democracy to all Americans is the most potent defense against the 
spread of fascism or communism ; and 

Whereas we further believe that some of the administration’s actions have set 
us back in the forward march for more and greater economic democracy: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union State Convention at the Rice Lake Elks’ lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 
1953, do go on record as expressing our strong disapproval and opposition to the 
administration’s giveaway policies; and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the administration to reverse its policies and take 
appropriate action on the following issues 

1. Rescind the administrative fiat which increased the interest rate of certain 
classes of Government bonds held only by large banks of financial institutions. 
We favor this action because of the chain reaction which has extended into 
many spheres of business life with the result that farmers, workers, homeowners, 


consumers, local and county governmental units are, or will be, paying higher 
interest rates on their loan debts. 
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2. Reverse the present administration policy on public power projects and 
return to the old philosophy that certain resources, by virtue of their importance, 
belong to all of the people and not a few corporations. 

In making this recommendation we draw particular attention to the admin- 
istration’s giveaway of our offshore resources to the Oil Trust. We also express 
disapproval of Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay’s tacit surrender to the 
private utilities in the case of the Hells Canyon project. 

3. We express our disapproval of the administration's cutting of the activities 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s antitrust program. We note that some of 
the FTC’s outstanding personnel have been fired because of their past work in 
connection with the Federal Government's antitrust suits. Consumers have a 
right to be protected from big business, even if the administration is one with 
a big-business philosophy. 

4. In the field of agriculture we note that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
reorganized many departments with the express purpose of deemphasizing cer- 
tain programs which have been of immeasurable value to farmers. Among the 
Secretary of Agriculture's policies which depart from past procedure we cite 
these: 

(a) His many pronouncements and speeches which have given the general 
public the idea that price-support programs are unsound and should be cut down 
to a so-called disaster level. 

(b) The weakening of the farmer-elected committee system to a point where 
it will be little more than a rubber stamp for full-time professional managers of 
farm programs. 

(c) We view with alarm the deemphasis program of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, with its new layer of officials placed between the co-op borrowers 
and the Administrator. As we see it, this is a clever and subtle way of surren- 
dering further expansion of rural electrification to the private utilities. The new 
policy—if carried out far enough—may also be a wedge to jeopardize existing 
REA co-ops to a point where they may be turned over eventually to private 
utilities. 

5. We also express our opposition to the administration’s proposal to reduce the 
tax burden on the backs of low-income people through a Federal sales tax. This 
is a different approach to the giveaway program, but it is nevertheless a giveaway. 


No. 12—Foop To Back Up Our Foretgn Arp ProcraM 


Whereas there is a prevailing philosophy among certain people in the United 
States that there is a surplus of food; and 

Whereas the actual facts show that two-thirds of the people in the world are 
hungry ; and 

Whereas the Communists have capitalized heavily on the hunger, lack of land, 
lack of political and economic freedom of these hungry people to win support for 
their doctrines; and 

Whereas since the end of World War II the United States has in several 
instances been very successful in winning the friendship of hungry people in 
Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, India, and other areas through food pro- 
grams; and 


Whereas in this constant struggle against the encroac! 


ments of imperialistic 
communism we realize that military aid is very important, but we also believe 
that food is even more important in winning allies: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union Convention at the Rice Lake Elks’ lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 1953, 


go on record as expressing the ph losophy that there 





is no surplus of food as long 


as millions of people are hungry in the world; and be it further 
Resolved, That we favor the use of food aid programs to potentially friendly 
people as one of the soundest methods of implementing our foreign policy in 
winning allies in the struggle against Communist imperialism; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to President Dwight Eisen- 


hower and members of the Wisconsin congressional delegation as an expression 
of our views on implementing our foreign policies. 


No. 13—Opposep To UMT 
Whereas press reports indicate that President Dwight Eisenhower is still very 


much in favor of legislation to set up a system of permanent universal military 
training; and 
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Whereas members of the Wisconsin Farmers Union believe in taking all neces- 
sary measures to provide for national defense; and 

Whereas it is the conviction of our members that a system of permanent and 
compulsory military training has no place in a sound national defense program ; 
and 

Whereas we believe that our traditional system of selective service is the most 
lemocratic method for supplying men and women for the Armed Forces: There- 
fore he i 


Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union State Convention, held at the Rice Lake Elks’ lodge rooms from October 
8 to 11, 1953, do reiterate our long-standing opposition to any system of perma- 
nent and compulsory universal military training; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to all members of the Wisconsin 
congressional delegation with the petition that they vote against UMT should 
bills on this proposition be introduced in the next session of Congress. 





No. 14—Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Whereas Canada has announced its intentions of proceeding alone with the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway ; and 

Whereas the last session of Congress took no favorable or positive action for 
joint development of the St. Lawrence seaway by the United States and Canada ; 
and 

Whereas we believe that the St. Lawrence seaway should be developed jointly 
by the two nations with public ownership and use of the power generated by the 
electric projects rather than giving the electric power rights to private utilities ; 
and 
Whereas dairy ain, and livestock farmers in central and midwestern United 
States have a definite stake in the development of the St. Lawrence seaway as a 
means of gaining access to foreign markets for their products; and 

Whereas freight rates and handling costs have increased more than 50 percent 
in the last few years and these costs must be borne by consumers in our eastern 
cities in higher food prices; and 


Whereas if disaster should come to our seaboard ports we would have both 
inland por 


ts and shipyards; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 





Union State Convention at Rice Lake from October 8 to 11, 1953, do urge the 
administration and Members of Congress to take the necessary steps for joint 
levelop! t of the St. Lawrence seaway while there is still an opportunity to do 
»; and be i further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to President Dwight Eisen- 
V Ln embers of the Wisconsin congressional delegation with the petition 
that t} t diate steps to make nt development of the St. Lawrence 
S¢ y a reality by the United States and Canada 


No. 15—Drrectr PRIMARY 
Where members of the Wisconsin Farmers Union, along with many other 
citize believe that the present system of nominating presidential candidates by 


0 il parties does not give the public much voice in selecting nominees; 
and 
Whereas we believe that a direct presidential primary election for nominees of 
political parties is more in keeping with democratic procedure: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union State Convention, | lat the Ri Lake Elks lodge from October 8 to 11, 
1953, do hereby go on record as reiterating our previous position in favor of a 


direct presidential primary for nomination of presidential candidates; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to all Wisconsin congressional 
representatives with the request that they work for legislation to provide for a 
direct presidential primary election. 


No. 16—Excess Prorits Tax 


Whereas the last session of Congress voted to continue the excess profits tax 
until December 31, 1953; and 

Whereas it is apparent that the present administration will not press for 
continuation of the law after January 1, 1954; and 
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Whereas as a result of this loss in revenue the Federal Government will be faced 
with a financial deficit: and 

Whereas we believe that corporations have been making more than normal 
profits on their operations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union State Convention at the Rice Lake Elks Lodge from October 8 to 11, 1953, 
do go on record in favor of continuing the excess-profits-tax law after Decem- 
ber 31, 1953; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to all members of the Wisconsin 
congressional delegation with the request that they work and vote for this legis- 
lation. 


No. 17—-OproseE FEvERAL SALES TAX 


Whereas the present administration in the last session of Congress extended 

the excess-profits tax only until December 31, 1953; and 

Whereas the Federal Government will be faced with a much larger deficit as a 
result of this loss in revenue; and 

Whereas the administration will be forced to raise other taxes or attempt to 
enact new tax revenue legislation; and 

Whereas press stories indicate that President Eisenhower is already sending 
out feelers for enactment of a Federal sales tax designed as a manufacturing 
excise tax; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin Farmers Union has over the years consistently opposed 
any type of a State or National sales tax on the grounds that this form of taxation 
hits the low-income people hardest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers Union 
Convention, meeting at the Rice Lake Elks Lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 
1953, do hereby reaffirm our historic opposition to a general Federal sales tax; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to President Dwight Eisen- 
hower and to all members of the Wisconsin congressional delegation as a stute- 
ment of our views in opposition to a general Federal sales tax. 


No. 18—Prorerty TAXES 


Whereas present per capita property taxes in the State of Wisconsin are 
higher than in any other farm State in America; and 

Whereas the State could raise substantial additional revenue by more strictly 
enforcing its present tax laws, by reenacting the surtax or increasing the income- 
tax rates on the higher brackets, and the tax on out-of-State stockholders, and by 
taxing banks and railroads as most other States do: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 235d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union Convention at the Rice Lake Elks Lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 1953, 
urge our State government to raise additional revenues by the means listed above 
and increase its aid to local governments for schools, roads, and welfare services 
so that local governments can reduce their real and personal property taxes; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers Union advise its members prior to each 
election what position each party and its major candidates take on this question 
and what their past record on this issue has been. 


No. 19—AMEND TRAILER TAx LAW 


Whereas in the last session of the Wisconsin Legislature a law was passed 
taxing all trailers; and 

Whereas we believe that trailers carrying 3,000 pounds or less should be exempt 
from paying a State license tax: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union State Convention at the Rice Lake Elks Lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 
1953, go on record requesting the Wisconsin State Legislature to amend the law 
in keeping with the above suggestion ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to every member of the Wis- 
consin State Legislature as a statement of our views on the subject. 


No. 20—SrTaTE-Ownep TV STaTIoNs 


Whereas television offers a splendid opportunity to provide educational pro- 
grams for the schoois and our general citizenry ; and 
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ereas the Federal Communications Commission has set aside a number of 
s for educat tele, n programs in the State of Wisconsin; and 
re we believe that the most efficient and practical method of providing 


educat al TV programs for Wisconsin is through the medium of a State-owned 





sund $3 million to set up such a net- 








work with enoug! ations strategica cat un the State to give adequate 
re ‘ ‘ W nsin; and 

Whereas we br e that t Sé ng operating such a TV network 
can be financed gha$oS8 excise tax for a period of 5 years on the sale 
of new TV sets or the reconstruction of old sets to receive programs on the educa- 





ts are opposing the plan for setting 


up a State-owned TV educational network; and 


Whereas we believe th f e private and commercial interests are successful 
il eir eff s, the schools and general citizenry of Wisconsin will be denied 
opportu for the highest type of TV educational programs: Therefore be it 





; a h | gates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union Convention at the Rice Lake Elks Lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 1953, 
do reaffirm our pre is stand for setting up a State-owned TV educational net- 


Reso } That all Farmers Union members work for a favorable vote on the 
TV referendum to be held in November 1954. 


No. 21—SocraLt SEcurRITY 


Whereas : 
owner or operator; and 





urity Act of 1949 covers farm labor and not the 


Whereas when a farm laborer becomes a renter, operator, or owner, he then 
loses the right of benefits or f I I inder the present act; and 
Whereas to be covered only as an employee and not an employer is not in 
3 | 








accordance th the general purposes of the Social Security Act or in keeping 
will r demo c princip Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegate tending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union Cc ention ¢ the Lice | Elks lodge rooms from October 8 to 31. 
19 do hereby pet nh our Wisconsin congressional delegation and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to amend the Social Security Act to cover farm op- 
erators and owners as well as farm labor; and be it further 

Resol l, That a copy of this reslution be transmitted to the Congressmen, 
Senators, and the Presiden f the United States 

No. 22—-NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 

Whereas we are opposed to the ter “socialized medicine” as used by the 
American Medical Association both in radio programs and in newspaper and 
magazine statements when referring to the proposed national health-insurance 
progral and 

Whereas public lth insurance is not socialized medicine in that it allows 
anyone to go to any doctor whom he chooses and does not require doctors to 
go on the public payroll: and 

Whereas there is a need for a much more general low-cost coverage of health 





insurance for low-income groups and individuals not now covered by private 


Resolved, That the delegats ttending the 23d annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union State convention at the Rice Lake Elks lodge rooms from October 8 to 
11, 1953, urge the promotion of national health programs and all forms of 
cooperative health and medical programs as recommended by the National 


Resolved that copies of this resolution be sent to our congressional delega- 


tion, the Federal Security Agency and the American Medical Association, 
No. 23—NTEA 


Where the National Tax Equality Association has issued a large amount 
of scurrilous and untruthful literature attacking cooperatives, credit unions, 
and other democratically conducted institutions: and 

Whereas much of this literature has been circulated through the mails and 
has been used in the solicitation of contributions to the National Tax Equality 


Association ; and 
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Whereas Congressman Daniel Reed of New York has pointed out in debate 
in Congress that this constitutes a use of the mails for fraudulent purposes: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Wisconsin Farmers Union 
annual convention at the Rice Lake Elks lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 
1953, do instruct our State officers to ask for the cooperation of the Wisconsin 
Association of Cooperatives in calling this to the attention of the Post Office 
Department and demand that the Post Office Department immediately investi- 
gate this use of the mails by the National Tax Equality Association and take 
appropriate corrective action 


No. 24—LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


Whereas the program of the Farmers Union represents the best interests of 
the farmers of Wisconsin ; and 

Whereas the program of the Farmers Union is also in the best interest of 
the people as a whole: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates attending the 23d Annual Wisconsin Farmers 
Union convention at the Rice Lake Elks lodge rooms from October 8 to 11, 
1953, do urge that the Wisconsin Farmers Union continue to have a representa 
tive at the State legislature to represent the Farmers Union 





WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1953-54 
PREAMBLE 


Events and developments of the last year all point to the fact that America's 
family-type farmers are face to face with the most critical situation since the 
depression days of 1929-82. Farm income has declined while costs of operation 
have increased. There is little evidence to indicate that this disastrous economic 
trend has halted. 

In the last year there have heen other changes besides those of an economic 
nature. These changes have had, and will continue to have, effects on American 
agriculture. 

Since our last State convention—which was held in October of 1952—the repre- 
sentatives of another major political party were voted into office. We, along 
with other citizens, studied the many preelection campaign promises of the 
present administration’s candidates. In line with our policy of holding no brief 
for any political party, we passed no judgment on the campaign promises of the 
candidates. We prefer to check performance records against promises. 

The new administration has been in office nearly 10 months. It has one con 
gressional session to its credit. The administration has had ample time to unveil 
a portion of its program and also to enact into law some of its beliefs. It is 
time for a preliminary judgment of the administration's policies. 

In the field of general legislation the new administration has distinguished 
itself for its generous attitude to big business—the trusts, corporations, and 
monopolies. The giveaway philosophy of the administration has seeped down 
in reverse to the United States Department of Agriculture. 

For the first time in history, since the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has had its chief in the Cabinet, a Secretary of Agriculture appeared before 
congressional committees and recommended drastic budget cuts and curtailment 
of sound agricultural programs. ‘The present Secretary of Agriculture has set up 
many advisory committees, but for the most part the committees are heavily 
loaded with processors, distributors, and industry people. Family type farmers 
have been given a few crumbs in the way of committee appointments. 

In the earlier days of his administration the present Secretary of Agriculture 
spent considerable time in giving moral lectures to farmers in order to stiffen 
their backbones. At present his speeches and pronouncements ask farmers to 
have faith in the administration. However, it takes more than backbone and 
faith to alleviate economic problems. 

All of this adds up to the fact that there is need for a bigger and stronger 
Farmers Union to fight for the economic welfare of family-type farmers. In the 
light of this, then, we urge the unorganized farmers to join with us in defense 
ot family-type farming and our democratic way of life. 
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PRINCIPLES 


To guide the executive officers and general membership of the Wisconsin 
Farmers Union, we, the democratically elected delegates to the 26d annual State 
convention—meeting at the Rice Lake Elks Lodge from October 8-11, 1953— 
do adopt the following program and statement of principles: 


General agricultural principles 

We believe in the fundamental principle that family-type farming must be the 
basie pattern of American agriculture. We pledge all of our energy and re- 
sources to carry on the fight for the preservation and extension of family-type 
farming against the encroachment of industrial-type agricultural enterprises. 

The vital role which farm families in America play in the present crisis serves 
greatly to intensify the importance of the family farming system to all people 
in this country. 

1. We believe that farm prices should be supported at levels that will assure 
maximum production and parity of income for family-type farmers with other 
segments of the economy. We urge enactment of a system of mandatory farm 
price supports at 100 percent of parity for family farm production of all farm 
commodities with authority to use production payments in conjunction with 
supports authorized by present laws. 

2. We urge the expansion of REA power distribution and transmission lines 
to secure the full advantage of adequate and low-cost electric power. We also 
believe that rural telephone services should be expanded under REA. 

We advocate representation of family-type farmers on all governmental 
boards and agencies involving agricultural programs, 

4. We support the continuation of the Production Marketing Administration 
as an essential and democratic method of administering agricultural programs 
in time of peace or war. We, do not, however, approve of the present adminis- 
tration’s plan to make PMA committees rubber stamps for paid managers. We 
are opposed to loading the work of this agency on Extension Service. 

5. We support the work done by the Farmers Home Administration, and we 
advocate that the work of this agency be directed toward assisting farmers to 
expand the productivity of their farms, to aid young farmers to become farm 
owners, and to increase the degree of conservation farming. 

6. We support and endorse the work of the production credit associations. 
The PCA program should be given all assistance to provide farmers with the 
new demands for credit made necessary by the needs for expanding agricultural 
production. 

7. We support the work done by the United States Soil Conservation Service. 
We are opposed to efforts to destroy this service as an independent agency 
within the United States Department of Agriculture. 

8. We favor a graduated land tax system as one of the most effective methods 
of discouraging corporation farming and also to prevent the spread of com- 
munism in rural America. 

9. We believe that our Government should take necessary steps to stockpiie 
in scattered places farm machinery, repair parts, oil, gas, fertilizer and other 
supplies to assure continued production of food in event of atom or hydrogen bomb 
attacks 

10. We favor a workable and adequate program for the eradication of Bang’s 
disease. As a means of insuring greater participation by livestock breeders in 
plan A under the new State brucellosis eradication program, we advocate the 
following: 

(a) In the event that livestock breeders doubt the accuracy of tests for react- 
ing animals they shall have the option of placing their herd in quarantine for a 
period of 30 days. At the end of the 30-day quarantine period the breeder shall 
have the privilege of having another blood test for his herd before compulsory 
disposal is required. 

(b) In order to have a more complete sanitation program, we believe that all 
livestock trucks engaged in hauling livestock shall be disinfected after each load 
is unloaded. We further advocate that the footwear and equipment of cow 
testers, veterinarians, and inseminators shall be disinfected before leaving the 
premises of the farm. 

11. We urge enactment of legislation that will establish and maintain a national 
safety reserve of storable farm commodities and storable products equal at least 
to 1 full year’s production. This reserve is to be insulated from the market so 
that it will have no depressive effect on current market prices. 
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We support continuation and extension to producers of other farm commodi- 
ties the legal right to make use of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
marketing agreements and orders to enable producers to get total supplies in 
line With genuine consumer demands. 

Such allotments and quotas shall be graduated to permit smaller percentage 
cuts for smaller producers. 

We favor expansion of the Federal crop insurance program with premiums in 
line with the risk coverage. 





Dairy program 

We favor a thorough investigation and prosecution of monopolists in dairy 
distribution by the Federal Government. 

We urge the organization of a centralized and federated marketing organiza 
tion for dairy products. 

While we recognize the importance of advertising, we believe that the present 
campaign is not the answer The great majority of dairy products ads are 
placed in higher priced magazines. It is our opinion that the readers of these 
magazines are already buying all of the dairy products they need 

We believe that in a long-range program to educate people on the value of dairy 
products greater efforts should be made to promote the use of dairy products in 


an expanded school-lunch program It is our opinion that once the food value 
and desirability of dairy products—as compared to other types of food—has been 
shown to children they will learn to like them. In this way the children will 


become better customers of dairy products when they reach the status cf self 
supporting consumers. 

We favor State and Federal legislation to provide for a joint State and Federal 
sponsored warehousing program for cheese products. 

As a realistic approach to the formulation of a dairy program, we realize that 
at the present time we are living in a legislated economy. We also realize that 
farmers have benefited greatly from the various Federal farm programs. There- 
fore, we advocate that dairy products should be included in a support price 
program for perishable commodities. 

We favor appropriation of more funds to enforce legislation on the sale and 
quality of oleomargarine. As stated elsewhere in our program, we are opposed 
to the repeal of the State tax on oleomarguarine. We also oppose the use of 
yellow color in butter substitutes. 

We also favor the use of more dairy products by our armed services, and we 
urge Congress to enact legislation to assure feeding of nutritional dairy products 
to the men and women serving in the Nation’s military forees 

We urge Congress to amend the Agricultural Act to abolish the sliding scale 
dairy support and substitute in place a support at 100 percent of parity to be 
carried out by production payments and other means 

We urge the Secretary of Agriculture to proclaim in December 1953 that the 
present 90 percent of parity dairy support program be continued after April 1, 
1954. 





Expansion of cooperatives 

We urge the building of more farmer-owned and controlled cooperatives to 
provide services where they are needed by farmers. 

We urge Farmers Union members to divert all of their patronage to Farmers 
Union cooperatives. We also urge our members to take more active interest in 
their cooperatives by attending annual meetings, and to do all that is possible 
to expand the operations of their cooperatives. 

Several types of Farmers Union insurances are available to members of the 
union. We urge that our members support their Farmers Union insurance pro- 
gram with all of their patronage. 

We repeat our previous recommendation that all Farmers Union cooperatives 
and all dairy plants in Farmers Union territory be urged to check off dues and 
pay a 5-percent educational fund to the State and county Farmers Union for 
the purpose of spreading the benefits and philosophy of cooperation. 

We shall oppose all efforts to hamper or harass the growth and the development 
of farmers’ cooperatives. 

Taxation 

We believe that taxes should be levied according to ability to pay. We are 
opposed to any proposals for either a State or Federal sales tax. 

We reiterate our former statement that we are opposed to the principle of 
taxing cooperative savings. We shall continue to oppose double taxation of 
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able resources during the period needed to regrow more timber on our second 
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If the Communists succeed, our Nation and its free allies cannot survive. We 
must win the allegiance of the people in these underdeveloped areas of the world 
with a positive program for democracy 
The members of the Wisconsin Farmers Union propose the following as a 
minimum international program for our Nation and its free allies: 
(a) Communist military aggression must be stopped and pushed back wher- 
ever it occurs. We favor ‘ompt and effective mobilization of the fighting 


es: 





f nat their use by a strengthened United Nations to 

t roTes Tt « ir 
ir rengthening the United Nations and enlarging its functions 
» of establishing and maintaining peace, and to serve as the instru- 


oped nations to improve the social, economic, and 
of their people. We continue to support the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, the International Labor Office, the U. N. Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, and the World Health Organization. 

) We favor greater efforts to secure democratic rights for the people in all 
countries as a condition of granting economic or military assistance to their 
rovernments Where that is not attainable, we favor withholding of such support 


underdeve 





1) We favor giving economic assistance to our allies among the free nations 
under the Marshall plan and through military assistance under the Atlantic 
Treaty and other regional pacts authorized by the United Nations 

(ec) We favor the signing of j ist and honorable peace treaties at the earliest 
possible time with those nations once considered our enemies. Only in this 
way can be bring the people of those nations back into the world family where 
they can take a part in building the world peace : 

(f) We favor the basic objectives of the “point 4 program” for the rehabilita- 
tion of the underdeveloped and overpopulated areas of the globe. We propose 
that this program be planned and ad1 istered through the United Nations to the 
fullest extent possible, and that the peoples concerned in each case shall be given 

full opportunit to participate at every leve We also favor far greater 
financial assistance from the United States and other nations. Such a program 
should particularly strive 

(1) To train native technicians, specialists, and educators in the basic 


skills needed for better farming, industrial, and professional activities. 


(2) To provide technical assistance for developing industrial and agricul- 
tural resources in order to produce a higher standard of living. 
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(3) To establish TVA-type programs in the great river valleys of the world 
in order to develop their power, industrial navigation, agricultural, and 
human resources to produce an expanding level of economic welfare and 
democratic experience. 

(4) To facilitate and encourage the organization and operations of coop- 
eratives to build social and economic democracy, and to improve the economic 
status of people in underdeveloped nations. 

(9) We believe that land reform is a pressing need of special urgency in many 
parts of the world. Land reform is the “campaign issue” by which Communist 
agitators are winning millions of adherents in their program to subvert demo- 
cratic organizations with the objective of overthrowing non-Communist 
governments. 

We favor the development by the United Nations of a sound land reform policy 
for returning the soil and its fruits to those who till it. This policy should be 
pressed upon every government with all the moral force that the United Nations 
cap command, and by each individual nation, including the United States, as a 
condition for granting military or economic assistance. 

(h) As a means of developing closer and more effective relationships with other 
freedom-loving people in the world, we recommend 

(1) Greater use of personnel with backgrounds in American farm and co- 
operative movements for planning and administering foreign policy and pro- 
grams. Greater use shonld be made also of persons with backgrounds in the 
American labor movement to work in the more industrialized nations, 

(2) Support and encouragement by the United States Government and the 
United Nations to American and international cooperative organizations for 
a vigorous program of organizing voluntary democratic cooperatives among 
the people in underdeveloped areas. 

(3) More extensive participation by all American cooperatives in the 
international cooperative movement, and in international cooperative trade 

(4) Development of a program by American farm and cooperative or- 
ganizations to assist foreign students and visitors in this country to get 
acquainted with our people and their economic organizations. 

(5) Establishment of closer relations directly hetween American ¢co- 
operators and cooperatives abroad, through youth programs, correspondence, 
and fraternal relations. We suggest that cooperative associations in this 
country might “adopt” similar cooperatives in other countries, and exchange 
information, products, and goodwill, and provide them with special assist- 
ance when needed. 

(6) We urge expanded use of abundant United States farm production to 
support the aims of our foreign policy through such programs as food for 
Kast Germany and help for Pakistan. The cost of such programs should 
be charged to foreign operatious’ appropriations and not to farmers and the 
farm programs. 

National Science Foundation 

We fayor a proposal for the Congress of the United States to give the Na- 
tional Science Foundation power to control all patents 

We are particularly opposed to allowing the control of atomic energy research 
falling into private hands or into hands of the military. Legislation must be 
enacted to assure civilian control of atomic research. 

We favor Government ownership of all lands bearing radio-active minerals. 
Political and legislative policies 

In carrying out much of the above program, we must face the fact that it will 
be necessary for the Wisconsin Farmers Union to engage in legislative activity. 
In order to clarify our position to Farmers Union members and to prospective 
members of the union, on the distinction between legislative activity and po- 
litical action, we make the following public declaration of our policy: 

1. The Farmers Union is a nonpartisan organization with respect to political 
parties. We do not endorse political parties. As a matter of policy, we do 
publish and make available to our membership the records of all legislative 
candidates and administrators of governmental programs. The publication of 
records, or the calling of the roll on yoting records, is done on a nonpartisan 
basis. 

We recommend that the published records be used as guides for our mem- 
bership in voting for legislative and administrative candidates for publie office. 
We also urge that our members study the decord of all candidates for publie 
office at the local meetings. 
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We have many cattle feeders in my county. Iam one of them. I know what 
it costs us to buy feeders, and I know whi ve have to se them f I have 


actual sales records with me, showing purchases last September at $28.50, with 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Dr. WALTER BRADLEY, VETERINARIAN, LAKEVIEW, MINN 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Care of North American Life & Casualty Co., Minneapolis, Minn.: 





This is in regard to the drafting of young farmers for military service. Some 
of our most progressive young f ners are being drafted. They are the type of 
young nen that will be the | f the future. To have 
the best personnel in the military service is important. It is important to keep 
interested young men in our farm operations. Some of these young men from 
rural areas are the backbone of several farm operations and several farms are 





ade rs ante good operat rs 
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interrupted by the drafting of this important individual. Many other physically 
able young men are not as important. The Selective Service should study each 


np il 


case far more 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HuGoO NACHRIENER, SPRINGFIELD, MINN. 


To the Agricultural Committee of the Congress of the United States: 


['wenty-two farmers, including myself, chartered a bus and are in attendance 
here today 

We wish to express our opinion relative to the price-support laws. 

This is not a question of farmers driving Cadillacs and their wives wearing 
mink coats his is a question of farmers meeting their obligations and staying 
on the land. 

We favor price supports on all our grains, if necessary we will accept acre- 
e control. Some method of support must be worked out for perishables, as 


What we need is a balanced program. Farmers can cooperate in production 
ft ces Under the flexible system of 75 to 90 farmers will go 
ises will increase instead of decrease. Farmers faced with 
lower prices will resort to greater production instead of less. More bushels 
re necessary instead of less when you drop the price. 
t old parity formula fhe new modernized formula is a swindle 
be thrown out. 
Ninety percent of parity-price supports on all grains with incentive supports 
above parity, will encourage balanced production and protect our economy. 
ge the committee to consider an extension of our 90-percent supports on 
wheat and corn and include oats, rye, barley, flaxseed, soybeans for mandatory 
vU-percent supports also 

We appreciate the work the committee has done in providing supports at 90- 
percent on wheat al d corn. 

We urge you to continue and expand your efforts to protect farmers from 
the evils of the free market. 

Respectfully submitted. 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY M. C. GILMAN, MOoNpovI, Wis. 


\ meeting of farmers was held at Mondovi, Wis., on August 26, 1953, in response 
to the request of Chairman Clifford Hope of the House Agricultural Committee. 
This was a discussion meeting and speeches were forbidden. 

The purpose of the meeting was to stimulate discussion leading to more careful 
thought on the subject of a future-farm program. With two exceptions, the 
people attending the meeting were all actively engaged in farming. 

The chairman reminded the group that in 1954, the then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, came to Wisconsin asking for suggestions for a program for dairy farmers 
and that at that time the dairy industry did not present a united front. He 
pointed out that the corn-hog territory staged a rapid come-back 6 years before 
the war brought price relief to Wisconsin dairymen and that during those 6 
years there were many hundreds of foreclosures of farm homes in Wisconsin. 
He pointed out that the present request of the House Agricultural Committee was 
both timely and important. 

The chairman stated that the program of discussion for the evening would fol- 
low but not be bound by the questions which Congressman Hope's committee was 
asking of farmers 

Che first question asked, because it was fundamental was, “Do you or do you 
mic and political that tend to perpetuate the 
family-sized farm?” It required no deliberation to obtain a decisive unanimous 
answer to the effect that the family-sized farm should be protected. 

Che group favored support on all crops and stated that we would not have over- 
production if all crops are supported. Price supports are necessary to get the 
prices at the same level all during the year. Perishables should also be sup- 
ported. Farmers need price supports for they need to know what they are going 
to get for their products 

The group unanimously favored a minimum of 90 percent of parity and said 
that the farmers needed full parity at 100 percent. 

A willingness to undergo the restrictions which seemed inevitably to go with 
price supports was expressed and approved with the provision that a graduated, 








not favor conditions both ecor 
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just system of curbs should be worked out proportionate to the size of the farm 
operation. 

The two-price system was opposed for the reason that as yet no graduated 
system of curbs had ever been embodied in the proposal. It was suggested that 
the same reasoning that resulted in the graduated svstem of collecting income 
taxes justified a graduated system of farm-crop curbs. 

On the question of tariffs, the group believed that even with high tariff, we 
would still need price supports and that trade agreements with quotas were 
needed 

Ways and means of increasing consumption of dairy products were discussed. 
Favored were standardizing sanitary conditions, using stamp loan, school-lunch 
program, and compelling Veterans’ Administration hospitals, penal institutions, 
ete., to use butter. It was also pointed out that the medical profession could 
help boost the sale of dairy products and that the dairy industry itself could 
do a better job of boosting sale of its own products. 

The soil-conservation program was considered highly essential by the group 
and it was pointed out that this is one subsidy from which the country gets its 
money’s worth. The liming program should be expanded and the various con- 
servation programs should be expanded but kept independent. No more work 
should be loaded on the Extension Service 

Surpluses over and above necessary for the country’s protection should be 
used in the foreign-aid program to fight communism. 

The group favored the food-stamp plan for the underprivileged and increased 
appropriations for the school-lunch program. 

On the question of farm credit, it was unanimously agreed that the program 
is too limited for a new farmer to get started, and that credit should be expanded 
for beginners. Furthermore, other farmers do not have adequate credit. The 
Farm Home Administration should be expanded, given larger appropriations 
and loans should be higher. Increase in interest rates is harmful to farmers, 
especially to ones just starting out. Land should not be transferred from 
farmers to commercial hands. The group expressed strong disfavor of absentee 
landlords. 

This meeting of farmers was called in complete disregard of affiliations, 
political or otherwise. An attendance of 50 had been anticipated and over a 
hundred attended. 

A report given during the meeting that National Farm Loan secretaries were 
concerned over mounting farm-loan delinquencies and fearful of another series 
of foreclosures was considered very significant. A farmer made the statement, 
“It won't take as long to go broke in 1953 as it did in the 1930's.” 

This meeting was a thoughtful one and proposals were the result of careful 
reasoning. An atmosphere of deep concentration prevailed. 

There was very general participation in discussion and as each phase of the 
discussion was concluded the chairman was careful to poll the audience and it 
was very significant that at 12:30 a. m., when the meeting adjourned, there had 
been unanimous agreement on every phase as indicated in this report. 

Mr. M. C. Gilman was asked to meet with the House Agricultural Committee 
when it came to Minneapolis and present this report. 

Submitted by M. C. Gilman, Mondoni, Wis. 


HeRE ARE QUESTIONS ON FARM PROGRAM 
DETAILED MINUTES 


Is there way to support storable commodities at 90 percent of the parity 
price without inviting excessive production, acreage allotments, and marketing 
quotas?—Yes. Supports are needed on all crops. There would not be over 
production if all crops are supported 

Would a flexible price-support program, ranging between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity, adjust production and require fewer controls over the operations of 
farmers?—No. Parity should “be a minimum of 90 percent at least with entire 
group favoring 100 percent parity; 75 percent of parity won’t pay expenses. 

Do farmers prefer rigid supports at 90 percent of parity even if a lower 
level would mean fewer controls?—Yes. Farmers need price supports because 
they need to know what they are going to get for their products. 

Would producers of such storable commodities as wheat and cotton prefer to 
try a two-price system that would avoid restrictions on production?—No. The 
small farmer is taxed most under the two-price system. 
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Under such system, the part of the crop consumed in the United States 
wou et support prices based parity The exported part would be sold at the 


Ii ew of t dif ties of stal ng supplies of perishable products such 
frui evetab d animal products, should the Government attempt any 
ot bilization programs in this field?—Yes There should be an im- 


partial su rt of all farm products. 
(Dairy pi cts are bhoW supported at 90 percent of parity, but the Secretary 
\ ha thority to t ‘ pport back to 75 percent of parity.) 
Dir rice Ippo! should be put on dairy products. 

Can the dairy 1 dustry itself solve the problem of dairy surpluses, or will 
continue Government programs be necessary ?—Continued Government pro- 
gral are necessary. Industry can help by selling itself. Have milk-vending 

a 


H I a supply of storable basic products should the Nation carry 
4 f vear to vear for our own safety ? Most of the group favored a 3- 
yea ply of most products with a 5- to 6-year supply of wheat. 
) increase the consumption of dairy products ?—Yes., 
cted areas in the South and better milk-marketing 


Are present import controls on d and other farm products satisfactory ?— 
S i have trade agreements along with quotas. 

W hanges, if any, should be in our foreign-trade programs ?—Tariff 
needed, but also world trad I n with prohibitive high tariff need price 


O ete the decline of farm prices has been the drop in exports of 
wheat, cott and other products. Major adjustments must be made in the 
I unless export markets can be expanded.) 

Import program should be consistent. Imports should be limited to the extent 





t ‘ un fa progra 
What are the cattlemen’s ideas for long-range stabilization of prices for 
the | { dustry? Put price supports one grade of cattle Although 
sa question for the cattle area, the group felt the price-support system 
V ‘ ear across the board—that the cattlemen were entitled to parity as 
\ part, if any, should Government play in farmers’ conservation practices? 
Pay sti late, are incentive and are essential for conservation practices. 
I g would be cur ed if were not in the program. 
How can e various soil and water conservation programs be better in- 
tegrated? Ne should be kept independent. More work should not be loaded 
the Exte n Service. Whole program should be expanded. 
Would Government-insured loans at reasonable interest, and running up to 
10 years, help farmers adopt conservation practices? No. Program should 
e « nded without loans. Soil conservation is the best investment America 
‘ ke 
What do farmers think of Federal all-risk crop insurance now operating 
on an experimental basis in 922 counties? Not in a position to comment as not 
ln i 
Are f ers ng to pay for this insurance and do they want this program 
( I N iment 
» farme ive adequate s ces of credit, on satisfactory terms? Definitely 
( | me 1 the Credit Administration. Farm Home Administra 
t help, but it is not adequate I rease 1n Interest rates 1s a detriment 
to | f ind it is important for Congress to recognize this. Larger appropri 
it ( ece i ins sl dg higher 
BEARDSLEY, MINN, 
bik ( LIF! ») £10] 
( } j é 1° t f mittee 
I am a farmer far nz in western Minnesota. I rent 320 acres of Jand and 
raise corn, ¢ ind I x I also h ea small erd of beef cattle. 
el that his day, we family farmers are entitled to a farm program 
whicl ‘ c ntee us iV00 percent [ parity prices lor our products Without 
sucl ram ir operations are ot secure 


| believe all products, not only storables, should be supported. A program 
which will assure us of parity prices for livestock aud produce is as necessary 


as a program for storable commodities. 
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I am willing to accept acreage allotments, when necessary, if our price remains 
at a fair level With the high cost of machinery, labor, and supplies, it is a 
nust to have a prograin to assure us of an income which will offset these 


COSTS. 


A program whereby loans to farmers could be obtained at low-interest rates 


a necessity A j¥ n star g to farm now must have access to a loan 
with low-interest rates in order to make it a sound investment. 

A program such as this is not unfair in comparison to other industries. Large 
corporations operating essential businesses are guaranteed cost of production 
plus and I believe the farmers of the Nation are entitled to a program which 


will make them more secure. 


Respecttully submitte 
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i ¢ n H rable CLIFE » Hopt 

Chairman of tue House Agi { } ee, and all Members of Your 
( {tee 

I am pleased to learn that you have given all of us farmers an opportunity 
to be heard either in person b ind expres y 5 careful 
( eration When it is til our present f protection pi 1 must be re- 
enacted or extended. I believe that the present program shoul » closely fol- 
lowed, but I also believe that it should be expanded so as to give the consumer 
of farm products protection against excessive price rises and even food scarcity. 


I recommend support prices of not less than 90 percent (of old formula basis) 
to producers. I also recommend ceiling prices of not more than 110 percent 
of parity be imposed to protect consume} If we farmers get supports high 
enough to give us an opportunity to have a good standard of American living 


we fully reali that we must also submit to acreage controls and marketing 








quotas whenever our reserves become so large that we have more than can be 
mnsumed during a period of at least 2 very lean years. I am sure such a food 
reserve is essential and a security measure. 


1 also maintain that our ever-normal food reserves must at all times be under 
strict Government control or be Government owned and must never be controlled 
by individuals or corporations. 

I am very much opposed to flexible supports, because they only serve to 
confuse producers and consumers alike Supports must be stable. 

I consider the two-price system ridiculous and the product of loose thinking; 
simply not workable 

I cannot speak for the growers of vegetables and fruits, as I do not grow 


them. Meat, eggs, and other perishables present a major problem. I have not 
studied this problem and I am not qualified to make suggestions. 

I recommend that butter production be eut when or where this can be accom- 
plished by moving more mi nto fluid-1 consumption, ice cream, and other 
milk confections. Where this is not practical, deep cuts in cow numbers seems 
the only solution. To lower support prices on butter will not solve this butter 


problem; it may even increase surplus production 

The long-range meat situation demands close, careful study. I am not qualified 
to advise, 

Imports should be under quotas on all food and feed products of which we 
already have surpluses under supports in this country. 

Food exports should be encouraged, food gifts to starving people should be 
increased at home and the world over, even to the starving masses behind the 
curtains, whenever and wherever this can be done 

Government expenditures for soil conservation should be for education and 
technical assistance, except in the matters of flood controls and water con- 
servation. 

If farmers are assured good prices on a long range, no direct incentive pay- 


ments are wanted. Long-term loans at lo) nterest rates are wanted, and 
will do much to improve our permanent soil conservatio 

I am carrying Federal crop insurance on my flax crop and T like it. 

Up to now, credit has been adequate at reasonable interest rates, but farmers 


1] 


are fearful because of an ill-smelling breeze blowing from financial centers 
which suggest plenty of credit at high interest. 
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Such a farm food security program costs money and since it benefits everyone 
who has a stomach the cost should be borne by all of us. 

Since the spread between what the farmer gets and what consumers pay is 
now steadily widening, I feel that it is now high time to hire a nonpolitical 
nvestigating committee with permanent status whose duty it shall be to keep 
the food situation under continual investigation and be in a position to furnisn 
Congress and the consumers reliable information in detail as to who gets what 


and what he gets out of the food dollar Perhaps Congress can prevent profiteer- 
ing in food with laws Discreet, thrifty consumers can make great savings by 
studying these reports and farmers will not be blamed and condemned every time 
food prices advance Chis will take tax money to be sure, but even so, it will save 
millions in consumer dollars 

This food problem is the most important legislation Congress has faced in 
recent times and I hope that our lawmakers will bury the elephant and the 
conkey and be true Americans and enact a law that favors no one, but that 
is just to all Let us prove to all peoples that democracy works. 


I thank you very sincerely, Ia 
W. J. KiEssia, 


Post Office, Badger, Minn 


P.S I farm in Roseau Count where fart are family size, family owned, 
and family worked We are diversified farmers. 


MINUTES OF FarRM COUNCIL MEETING, STEELE COUNTY FARMERS 


On Thursday evening, September 24, 1953, at the Firemen’s Hall, Owatonna, 
Minn., a meeting was called to order by Steele County Republican Committee 
vice Chairman Clarence Kriesel. 

After a few opening remarks as to the purpose of the meeting, the following 
officers of the Steele County Farm Council were duly elected : 

A. L. Radke, R. F. D. Owatonna, Minn., chairman 
Tom Raine, R. F. D. No. 5, O<watonna, Minn., vice chairman 
Cecil Campbell, Ellendale, Minn., secretary. 

Mr. Radke, chairman of the Farm Council referred the group to the 18 

questions which were to be discussed and if possible arrive at a decision as 


to their answers. 


No. 1. Is there a way to support storable commodities at 90 percent of the 
parity price without inviting excessive production, acreage allotments, and 


quotas : 


marketing 


It was moved and seconded that the group vote “No” to this No. 1 question. 
Discussion revealed that there was no way to support storable commodities 
at 90 percent parity price without inviting excessive production, acreage allot- 
ments, and marketing quotas 


No. 2. Would a flexible price-support program, between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity, adjust production and require fewer controls over the operations 
of farmers? 

Considerable discussion followed. Some stated it should be tried—who knows 
until i If controls were rested in agricultural committee it might 
work—others proclaimed a definite “No.” 

The Chair then announced because of such controversy over this question 
and as long as all the farmers in attendance had copies of the questions before 
them with sufficient room for their answers to be written in that they should 
fill them in themselves. After the discussion and the sheets were filled in, 
they would be picked up and count taken. Motions, therefore, would not be 
made for the whole group to vote on in unison or as a whole. 


( 
t is tried 


No. 3. Do farmers prefer rigid supports at 90 percent of parity even if a lower 


level would mean fewer controls? 


Discussion revealed that 1 million commercial income, $4,000: 2 million 
income, $1,500 to $4,000 for farmers; and 1 million less than $1,500 net income 
for farmers. They have proved in the past that they definitely want the rigid 
supports. There were others that stated as farmers they did not prefer rigid 
supports at 90 percent of parity. 
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No. 4. Would producers of such storable commodities as wheat and cotton 
prefer to try a two-price system that would avoid restrictions on produc- 
tions? 

The group felt that this question was not applicable to this community and 
the farmers of Steele County. In discussion some stated “Yes” to this ques- 
tion. 

No. 5. In view of the difficulties of stabilizing supplies of perishables such as 
fruits, vegetables, and animal products, should the Government attempt 
any other price-stabilization programs in this field? 

Discussion indicated that if you do it for some, vou should do it for all 
Others stated definitely out and there were quite a number of the group who 
left this question blank. 


6. How can the dairy program be improved? 

Discussion indicated that we should abolish Federal milk-marketing orders. 
We should have better merchandising; have self-service dispensers in public 
places like the Coke company does; invite more people to use dairy products 
The real dairy products. Market milk on quality of the product. Make market 
open to all on the basis of quality. 


7. Can the dairy industry itself solve the problem of dairy surpluses, or will 
continued Government programs be necessary ? 

Discussion indicated that if the rest is supported then dairy industry should 
he, too. Some felt that Government programs were absolutely necessary. One 
farmer wondered how they could be segregated from other producers. Majority 
felt that a Government program should continue. 


S. How large a supply of storable basic products should the Nation carry over 
from year to year for our own safety? 

Discussion revealed that we should insure adequate supply for increased popu 
lation. Reserve sufficient amount to tide us over a widespread emergency, 
More than any time in the past, it should be done now. Some felt enough to 
carry for at least 2 years, others felt a 1-year supply would be sufficient, others 
felt not over 2 years. 

9. Can the Government help increase the consumption of dairy products? 

Discussion revealed that some felt it could; others wondered how it could. 
Majority voted “Yes.” 

10. Are present import controls on dairy and other farm products satisfactory? 

Discussion revealed thet a long-range program was necessary to lower and 
abolish tariff controls. Some felt it could be improved. Some felt that we need 
a tariff to prevent market flooding and about six voted “No.” 


11. What changes, if any, should be made in our foreign-trade program? 
Discussion indicated that as a group they were not well enough versed on this 
subject to honestly form an opinion. One stated that those necessary to effect 
efficiency. One stated that it could be improved but had nothing to suggest for 
changes. One stated that Government heads who have been working with 
foreign-trade programs should know what has been wrong and then they should 
correct their mistakes, if there are any. 
12. What are the cattlemen’'s ideas for long-range stabilization of prices for live 
stock industry? 
Discussion revealed that they can absorb decline in prices better than most 
mechanized farmers, Cattlemen would rather not have controls, 


13. What part, if any, should Government payments play in farmers’ conserva 
tion practices? 

Discussion revealed that “encourage and provide educational facilities for 
soil improvement. Government should play a major part. Government should 
play important part to make it an incentive for farmers to continue present 
practices. Government payments seem necessary. Present service is good. 
Should keep it up. 

14. How can the various soil and water-conservation programs be better inte- 
grated? 

Discussion revealed that the question for them to answer would be “Can the 
various soil- and water-conservation programs be integrated?” They would 


38490—53—pt. 4—13 
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reply “Yes.” How it can be, that is something the group would be unable to give 
e answer ft “as itis Deyona The averare pt rson’s conception. 


15. W G nment-insuret s at reasonable interest, and running up to 


” 


D on il i that some fe s answer could be “Yes Others thought 


16. What do you think of Federa risk crop insurance, now operating on an 
; 


”) 


In vez counties 


Discus n reveals that those who knew about it felt it was O. K. Others 
d “N The majority present had not enough information to intelligently 


17. Are you x to pay for this insurance and do you want this program 


For those who voted “No” on question 16, voted “No” on 17, for those who said 
Yes” on 16, voted “Yes” on 17. Those not answering 16 did not answer 17. 


18. Do 1 have adequate sources of credit, on satisfactory terms? 
Meeting adjonrned at 10:30 p. m., with Mr. Rains and Mr. Radke to go to the 


Far eeting in Minneapolis on October 12. Mr. Hiram Dracke would 
ilso like to go. Mr. Kriesel stated that he would advise them further of any 


ial I mit nd date of the meeting 

resent 
Mr. Clarence Ki el, vice chairman, Steele County Republican Committee. 
Mrs. Stella B. Olsen, chairwoman, Steele County Republican Committee. 
Mr. Eugene K a, secretary, Steele County Republican Committee. 


Mr. Harold McCarthy, chairman, Young Republican Committee, Steele County. 
Mr. Dale Goltz, Owatonna 

Mr. Cecil Campbell, Ellendale. 

Mi Ruth Campbell, Ellendale. 


Mrs. A. L. Busho, Ellendale 

Mr. Leonard Gabbett, Owatonna 

Mrs. Leonard G bett, Owatonna 

Ir. A. L. Radke, R. F. D., Owatonna 

M \. L. Radke, R. F. D., Owatonna 

Mr. Hirom Dracke, Medford 

Mr. I Raine, R. F. D. No. 5, Owatonna. 

Mr. W m Ahlborn, Owatonna, Minn., R. F. D. No. 2. 
Mrs. William Ahlborn, Owatonna, Minn., R. F. D. No. 2 
Mr. Star Newall, R. F. D. No. 3, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. Het R. Spatenka, R. F. D. No. 4, Owatonna, Minn. 
Mr. Frank Bartosch, R. F. D. No. 2, Owatonna, Minn. 


Stella B, Olsen, secretary pro tempore 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JACK CUI Y, PRESIDENT OF HARVESTER FEDERAL LABOR 
UNION, I] L 22631, AFFILIA >» With AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


I understand this committee is here to investigate among many other farm 
problems tl recessi n farm prices rhis is indeed a very important task 
nce it is my understanding that farm prices have dropped an average of 20 


percent ! some particular farm Gol odities have dropped much further, 
sii as potatoes 67 percent, heef 37 percent, ete My pl rp se here is to call 
itter to the fact that this recession is far more serious than people realize. 
Not only has it seriously hurt the farmer, but already has reached into our 





fhe union of which I am president, represent 4,500 agricultural machinery 
workers in the city of Milwaukee. Four months ago today they were all at 





W rhe ist July layoffs bega We thought they were temporary, but 
month by month they got worst lo the 4,500 Harvester workers 
in the city of Milwaukee are wall ts for jobs. This same story 
has been repeated in every farm- pment factory in the country—in Moline, 


Ill.; in Davenport, Iowa, in Racine, Wis.; in Louisville, Ky. ; in Chicago, Ill.; and, 
yes, here in Minneapolis. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to exaggerate the seriousness of this recession 
in farm prices, but so far as industry is concerned not since the dark days 


of 1931 have we seen such a catastrophe I hope your committee will recom- 
mend to Congress emergency action before this depression which has already 
struck our industry spreads across the country ¢ t did in the 1930's 

The people in the cities are absolutely dependent « he farm When 
farm prices drop, the first thing the far rs it b ng is machinery rhe 
shutting down of the great agricultural machinery factories has cut the demand 
for steel Steel mill operations are already down 8 to 10 percent rhis means 
that expansion in the steel industry and the farm machinery industry is a 
an end. The machine tool plants across the country will fell it next. As the 


people in the cities become unemployed, the farm recession will get worse. 
Just as the farmers have quit buying farm machinery, the thousands of unem- 


ployed farm machinery workers have had to qu g houses, autos, ¢ h 
ing, and even proper food for their families. On $33 per week unemployment 
compensation, the first thing to go from the worker's table is butter. 

And, so it goes—this shrinking of buying power goe ick and forth between 
farmer and the worker. Only Congress can take action to stop this viscious 
circle. Farm prices and the farm equipment industry have always been the 
bellwether of future conditions in American industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend your committe for coming out here to the 
Midwest to personally investigate this agricultural problen I ve come up 
here from Milwaukee because the 4,500 workers whom I represent want to know 
that the farm problem is just as much a city problem Further, I thir tl 
facts on unemployment which I related to you are so serious that without 


vigorous congressional action, this country is in danger of slipping into another 
serious depression. 

I wish to thank the committee for granting me the opportunity to appear 
before you. 


JACKSON, MINN., October 12, 1953. 
Hon. CLirrorp Hope, 
Vorth American Life Causalty Co., Minneapolis, Minn,: 
Consider simplicity in solving surpluses by restricting use of commercial ferti- 
zers. Start improving soil by nature’s method. Seems ridiculous to ve 
acreage control only to pour on more fertilizer. Contact address: Jackson, 
Minn.; telephone 236W. 
EDWIN BERKNESS, 


Lake Providence x La, 


The CHatrMaAn. That closes the hearing. If there are any here 


who have some ideas to convey to the committee, write us at Washing- 
ton. We will be glad to hear from you. We want to thank all of you 
for coming out. We had a fine hearing. We appreciate your con- 
tribution to the work of the committee. 

Mr. Apa. I am not speaking for the Minnesota Swine Producers. 
That is an organization that is primarily a service organization. We 
are interested in legislation on the State level, but haven’t any policy 
on national legislation. 

(Whereupon, at 3:52 p. m. the hearing was concluded. ) 

(The following statements and letters were submitted to the com- 


mittee for inclusion in the record of the hearing :) 


D. I TAZZA CO 
Winneapolis, Minn., October 12, 19 
l'o the Committee of the House of Representatives f the United States f A er 
ica, mecting for investigation and hearings in Minneapolis, Minn., October 
12, 1953. 
GENTLEMEN: Attached find copy of letter \ ten « September 21, 1953, to 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, LD. ¢ 
Chis letter outlines reasons, ideas, and suggestions for solutions to the present 


chaotic condition of the supply and demand situation for Irish potatoes, 
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If the writer can be of further assistance for more explanations and infor 
mation, together with any other assistance you may want, I will be pleased to 


AvuGust J. PIAZZA. 


D. L. Prazza Co., 
Minneapolis, Vinn., September 21, 1953. 
United States Secretary of Agriculture BENson, 
lnited States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Srr: I have noted with interest a story that appeared in the Minneapolis 
Star, September 19, 1953, datelined Washington, D. C., through INS, wherein 
you advised your “hands are tied” and you are unable to act to ease the potato 


to give you my ideas and impressions on the subject based on actual 
dealia with potato growers in California, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Red 
River ley, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, these areas of which comprise a great 
share of the potato producing in the United States of America. These impres- 
sions are also based on many heart-to-heart talks with the growers in situations 
other than buying and selling. My impressions are that most of the growers who 
have grown potatoes for many years do not want Government support for price on 
potatoes. These growers feel and say that they feel capable of running their own 
business of growing and selling potatoes. I have found that it has been those 
people who have gone into growing potatoes since 1946 at the termination of 
World War II that have wanted support. These people have gone into it for one 
sole purpose; to cash in on the lush situation that was created by the law that 
said the United States Government had to support the price of potatoes and other 
agricultural Commodities. Since the support went off, many of those people have 
quit growing potatoes. However, the situation of 2 years ago when the supply 











of potatoes in the late winter and spring became much less than the normal use of 
the United States of America consumption and thereby brought on government 
contre n the form of ceiling prices and, worse yet, high black market prices 
influenced a lot of people to grow more potatoes to get more of the easy lush 
mone However, many people did not delve into the reason for the lower supply 
of that time We in the business know it was an act of God that brought on 


heavy rains during the growing season, thereby reducing the yield of long storing 
and keeping potatoes so that when February and March and April, May, and 


June came along there were not the potatoes availabie in storage to cope with 
the consumption and demand So, these people went on blindly in anticipation 

gathering in the big money But they forgot a simple economic fact which is 
price is made by supply and demand. So, during the last summer and now winter 


deal, the supply has been much greater than the demand. Also, the per capita 
consumption has been going down steadily, no doubt due to the diet conciousness 
of the American people toda) So, less and less potatoes are being eaten. 

I believe the solution to the problem of price lies directly with the growers 
themselves. The growers have associations in about every producing area in the 
United States I feel that these associations could be used to advantage by the 
srowers us Common meeting ground to talk over their problems from the growing 
standpoint: that is, the number of acres they each should plant. Today with 
modern scientific methods and materials such as rotation of crops, finding out 
soil deficiencies and filling in the necessary deficiencies with fertilizers, and then 
spraying and other growing improvements, and then harvesting with mechanical 
equipment, we very seldom ever have a crop failure, except by too much water, 
Which is an act of God. Therefore, the only sensible thing to do is for every 
vrower to get together with his fellow growers and voluntarily decrease the 
total acreage planted in all areas for both the summer and winter use deals and 
for the growers to stick to their word like men. Perhaps some penalty for over- 
planting could be worked out 

As you can tell from our letterhead, we are distributors of all fruits and vege- 
tables except bananas. We handle an annual volume of over 3,000 carloads. The 
writer handles only the potato and onion purchases and sales. We therefore are 
in constant touch with growers all over the country. The writer just completed 
a 5,000-mile tour of Montana, Idaho, Red River Valley, and Wisconsin. I have 
been in the field of potatoes, talked with the growers in their fields about grow- 
ing and marketing situations, and therefore am in a good position to get the 
feeling of the growers. The writer is also in constant touch with buvers 
throughout the Northwest and Middle West and therefore has a grasp of the 
pulse of the consuming public. 
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I am deeply convinced, after having gone through the periods of 1945 to 1953 
during which time price support, price ceilings, and other programs have been 
tried, and after having seen the American people, through the United States 
Government, have a cost on their hands of over $500 million for the support price 
program of potatoes alone, that the best and only solution lies with the people 
who originate the product: namely, the growers, and it lies in the wholehearted 
cooperation they will give each other. No doubt the United States Department of 
Agriculture can help the growers tremendously in the acting as a clearing:iouse 
for data and offering staff workers help to the growers, etc. But, as I say, it all 
must stem from the growers themselves. I know we dealers will work along with 
the growers 100 percent in such an endeavor as outlined above, and I for one 
stand ready to work and do anything to accomplish the aims such a program 
would produce. 

Thanking you for having taken the time to read this letter, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Aueust J. PIAzza 





SLEEPY EYe, MINN., October 8, 1958. 
Hon. Cuirrorp Hope. 

Dear Str: I am addressing this letter to you in Minneapolis, Minn. I still live 
on my farm, have 2 sons and 3 daughters married, on farms, and I am president 
of the Brown County REA and have been for years. 

I have heard the speech made by our President at Kasson: also heard the 
St. Paul speech made by Benson about the disaster deal he was talking about. 
We sure lost money on cattle this last year where if the cattle feeder had got the 
same treatment as the dairy farmer that he wou!d have a year to get straightened 
out it would not have been so bad. 

But that’s neither here nor there. What is going to happen from here on out? 
Either get a Secretary of Agriculture who is farmer minded and will fight for 
agriculture or you Congressmen and Senators just have to pass laws that are 
necessary to protect the farmer because if he is getting a square deal everybody 
will fare pretty well. 

Please listen to our WCCO radio from early in the morning. All you hear is: 
“Buy this commercial feed or powder to give you a chance to sell more corn,” 
and I wonder if the men that are so smart so we will make pork and beef and 
eggs production treble and not use the corn and oats, etec., what is going to 
happen. 

Let’s advocate that the effort to produce more be limited when we are burdened 
with surplus. Use the skilled men to work on problems where our products can 
be used for more uses. I hear one announcer talk and wonder what to do with 
our surplus and in the turn of the second he was talking about the farmer to buy 
more commercial feed and that he could make beef, hogs, and chickens in less 
time and have more corn, ete., to sell. I heard you talk say 25 years or more ago 
in Chicago at American Farm Bureau convention and I think regardless of 
politics you are for the farmers to get a square deal. 

You no doubt know, Mr. Hope, that Allan Kline is not representing all farmers, 

In our county just about every businessman in New Ulm, Sleepy Eye, Spring- 
field, Comfrey, Hanska, Evan, etc., belong to Farm Bureau. That swells the 
membership. I am still a member but what Mr. Kline done to us on help for 
bureau lines several vears ago was nil. 

Here’s hoping that you gentlemen will do unto others as you would like it done 
unto you and remember that lots of people who voted on the strength of the 
Kasson speech have changed their minds unless. 

With best regards, 





ARTHUR P. ZSCHITZSCH! 


WISCONSIN STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Vadison, October &, 1953 
Hon. CriFFOrRD R. Hopr, 
Chairman, House of Representatives, 
Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

DEAR Mr. HoPE AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS: You are to be commended for taking 
time from your busy schedules to visit the grassroots of American agriculture 

We who are in State service in agriculture are most anxious to work with you 
Members of Congress and with the United States Department of Agriculture in 
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please, needs spe onsideration. It only needs an even break. 


o” 


Let us be honest, the program started in 1933 was an emer 





ency relief pro- 
gram and (equally honest) that relief was needed. The program was not de- 
signed t d culture as a whole but to help each and every individual farmer. 
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spring-wheat area 

Percentagewise, more hard Red Spring wheat is used for domestic human food 
than any other class. You may say I am selfish but recognition of lity is 
more than that Recognition of quality is progress whether it be in agriculture 


or any other field of endeavor. I thank you 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE Moose LAKE-BARNUM LOCAL OF E MINNESOTA 
FARMERS’ UNION 
1. Tariff 
(a) Farm products should be placed on an equal footing with industry and 
its product 
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(b) All imported farm produce should be kept off the domestic market until 
our farmers are receiving 100 percent of parity. The Government should be 
allowed to import specific products to protect the consumer if their prices ex- 
ceed 100 percent of parity 


2. Supports 
(a) There should be 90 to 110 percent of parity on all farm products to allow 
adjusting of production from one enterprise to another. 
b) There should be controls if necessary. 


8. Disposal of surpluses 
I 


(a) Surpluses should be given to the needy people of the world. The cost 
should be charged to national defense (Guns and tanks are not charged as a 
subsidy to industry.) 

b) These surpluses could aid in furnishing a good diet to public institutions 
and these costs should be charged to same food for schools, for lunch programs, 
and products for the Army. 


4. Encourage family-sized farms 

1) Stop the importation of cheap farm labor for commercial farms with 
which our family farms must compete 

(0) Establish a good credit program for long- and short-term loans at rea- 
sonable interest rates for these family-sized farms. 
5. Dairy products 

a) Change present grading system, There should be strict sampling of the 
milk at the plant Reject all poor quality milk. 

(b) Eliminate all butter below the score of 90 from the market. Mark the 
score and the date on the carton. 


6. Social security 


A social security program for the farmer should be put into effect. 


» BROWERVILLE, MINN., October 6, 1958. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Received your newsletter of October 1, 1950. In 
answer, I am sending you by airmail report of the organizational meeting of 
Todd County Farm Council 

rhis was a good cross section of the farmers of Todd County, as they were 
from Long Prairie, Osakis, Eagle Bend, Staples, and Browerville. 

{ am sending 10 delegates to St. Cloud to the meeting on October 7, 1953, 


Wednesday night, to Farm Council meeting 
But the Minneapolis meeting on the 12th, I don’t know as I can do anything 
about that as I am a petit juror and cannot go myself. gut this report I am 


sending you shows about how people feel 
Thanks for all your newsletters. Hope to meet you some day. 
Respectfully, 
LESTER CRAFT. 


REPORT OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING TO THE Topp COUNTY FARM COUNCIL, 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1953 


The following is a summary of agreements on the farm policy reached unani- 
mously or nearly so at the September 24 county meeting: 

Yes, we do want a continuation of price supports. 

Prices should be supported at 100 percent of parity. 

Controls should not be on just one commodity; they should be on all possible 
commodities, 

Chere was a feeling,that there is a need for more controls, not less controls. 
Those present felt that the present PMA program could handle the machinery 
of these new controls; it was emphasized that they should be on a voluntary 
basis 

The practice of buying commodities from other countries when we already 
have a surplus of that commodity was seriously questioned; even though it was 
done for the sake of foreign relations 





Sil. 
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The practice of basing the parity formula on a national average was ques 
tioned. It was suggested that the formula be figured differently for each see 
tion of the country. 

The suggestion was made that maybe Benson is not using the full powers 
given him by Congress under the present farm program. ‘The farmers present 
stressed the point that they are not afraid of controls 

Farmers wanted a fixed parity of 100 percent; not a sliding scale 

It was a clear feeling that a Government program is necessary to solve the 
problem of dairy surpluses. Also, they felt that the Federal Government could 
increase the consumption of dairy products. 

All agreed that conservation practices should be tied in with the farm program 

Farmers present thought that the crop-insurance program would be O. K., but 
were not enthusiastic. 

It was suggested that beef be sold on a carcass basis and be graded after 
butchering; there is too big a spread now on the market. 

Officers elected included: Lawrence Strack, president, Osakis; Lester Craft, 
vice president, Browerville; and Art Peyer, Staples, secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF SPOONER-BOONE LOCAL, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION 


Whereas marketing quotas and acreage allottments work a hardship on the 
family-size farm and does not allow enough income for a decent standard of 
living: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Spooner-Boone Local of Lake of the 
Woods County of the Minnesota Farmers Union do recommend, that the follow- 
ing resolution be adopted; therefore be it 

Resolved, That there be no restrictions on any farm enterprise which produces 
$8,000 or less worth of gross sales of all farm commodities: be it further 

Resolved, That in case of a surplus and if restrictions and marketing quotas 
should be deemed necessary restrictions should then be placed above $8,000 
gross sales and should be levied percentagewise. The greater the production 
the greater the restrictions; be it further 

Resolved, That we demand 100 percent of parity support price on all farm 
commodities up to $25,000 gross sales per farm enterprise; above $20,000 gross 
sales, there should be no support and should be subject to be sold on the open 
market. 

Presented by Fred W. Hohn. Passed by the Spooner-Boone Local, September 
18, 1953, Baudette, Minn. 

Also passed by the county convention at Baudette, Minn., Lake of the Woods 
County, October 15, 1953. 

We welcome the opportunity presented by the House Committee on Agriculture 
for farm families to present their views on a farm program. 

We agree with those farm leaders who have emphasized the seriousness of the 
situation confronting farmers today. A combination of skyrocketed operation 
costs and declining farm prices aggravated by poor crops has confronted thou- 
sands of farmers with an impossible situation. 

Essentially a farm program should concern itself with the problem of making 
it possible for farm families to stay on their farms and maintain a modern 
American standard of living conforming to the possibilities created by the high 
productive capacity of our country. The people of our country, and the people 
of the world, need the food produced by American farmers. Moreover, now that 
unemployment is developing in industry, there is no place for bankrupted 
farmers to go. 

The proposals we make are directed toward abundant production of food for 
the American people and to assume our national responsibility to implement the 
slogan raised by the United Nations Food and Agricultural Committee, “Banish 
the scourge of hunger from the earth.” 

Without limiting ourselves to the eight questions raised by the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, we list our proposals according to their list 
of questions. 

Question 1. Is there a way to support storable commodities at 90 percent of 
parity without inviting excessive production, acreage allotments, and marketing 
quotas? 

Answer. The purpose of a farm program should be to assure farmers a net 
income. Therefore, we reject proposals to support farm prices at 90 percent of 
parity and insist that prices should be supported at full parity. 
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I] e pl for the d e improved? What are the cattle- 

. r livestock 7 

A \ n e far rs depend on the production and market- 
| sou ( i J mpossible t have an effec- 


D] rices { perishables. Certainly all perish- 





} } SH] rted a 1 
° price © their 1 leve n a competitive market and paying 
I eLw ¢ irket price and 
‘ } ! g t Ip] f fruits and 
‘ mi the ods in their diets. 
I é \ l be vy lip! l by the adoption 
! \ | vutter, 
P } ] : . ivrket vVelS w lid Stimulate consump- 
“ f ind substitute ind eliminate piling 
ps S ‘ a wed t le ‘ Ina hould be sup- 
neh prog s an hould be included in the 





I t rogi Further, there should be a standardization of the sanita- 
‘ eliminatin arbitra nd unnecessarily costly requirements for the 


produc n nor ‘ nd prevents usands of ¢ ry fa 


| | I I i y iarmers 
f par n milk p ction. Cattle prices, well as the prices 
- é og ~oultr d produets should be stabilized b the use of 


prot n ment ‘ ference | een the market price and full parity. 
( eress s] f ‘ the Feder rade Commission the funds 


to thoroug and fir I { e the profiteering of the food and processing 
I ! es who are plundering both consumers and producers and thereby de- 

yr the) ket r these } lucts. Congress should then act to curb this 
profits 
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Question 5 A large factor in the decline of farm prices has been the falling 
off of exports of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other products. Major adjust- 
ments must be made in the production of several important crops unless export 
markets are expanded What changes, if any, should be made in foreign trade 

rogral 

Answe! Question No. 5 emphasizes for Amer n farmers how the burden 
of war and armament is now destroying markets for his products \side from 
farmers sharing with a humat e read wil th H-hor which 
could Wi] ( majority of the race, War nd war preparatio eans 
gur not butter for peoples 

N that the Eisenhower Iministration has brought out a truce in Korea, 
1 much re fa ible s ition exist or our Gov ment and th an 
people in cooper n h the war eal peoples of Western I Op | r 
( tri to g about more peaceable situ m in the world, te e to 

~ree ni ma ee ng I he Big 5t e dil ence by negot 1O 

i he ise of tomi en] rree on disarmaments Such actic d 
reduc ] burden of war and I I on people rais¢ ng an ind 
I e the markets for food, fiber l agricultural products 

Conegressinen 1 make a big con bution to ease exXport 1 kets for 
Lume n farme Dy il our Government owing a yx f g 

=p es eTW n nat I b r Lio! I he confet we table i ) voting 
I ed ; ( ( 1d of votil i Ss 1 \ y n 

) ( 
Pea and trade w ll com i y levelome ce es to 
ind e and tl ( I ng Ving standa [ ‘ ( ) 1 expand 
\ rica { mers 
) 16 hie ed fe hette gration « Ll Ww I va 
eS v ore ‘ \ i ) 1 } ’ : 
\ a D ) 
Wo Gove el oans up l eed up ms t 1 work 

Answer! All ex ence de nstrate the necessit for Government to in- 

re tS re ms for rit i wa ( ervat 1 activitie Recent 
fl Ss ar at ghts under ) | u of ‘ Witl I \V- 
ment de ping in industry, the present moment i i favorable time for ex- 

ndit tie 

\ ! 1 ‘ ‘ e 

re re ? ' f 
ove 1 ition would i} far g opel oO! é "1 ind rofitab 

\ I t l re ld r Cp 1) I he ) 1 witl ( v ed 
iy I ons which wou far rs | ents 1 ! ge 
area grasses and legumes to re soil ( f nerea ] n of 
fertilizers would increase farmers incomes. These payments for summer fallow- 
ng, ditching, small dam constru " ind s rt le lso b ensed 
Croverni mpprey t for suct urposes wou e sour nve me the 
weal of the Nation 

Gover! ! t ners would also help. Tl hould be on long 

Question 7 What ) me think of Fede is] D rance, now 
operating on an experimental | n 922 counties \ they willing to pay 
for this insurance and do they w t this program continued? 

Answe Generally farmers approve of Federal k crop insurance rheir 
critici is that the payments are inad late to ver present skyrocketed 
ope g cost that ra are too g that req ements to c ct I too 
cumbersome 

Que = ) ‘“ D ) fart ers ] ave des u te sources of re lit or itisfactory te ms? 

Experience of farmers f veal ( he inadequac f their 
sources of credit The evidence of this is cor ined in the following facts: 


(1) Reports of the FHA that applications of thousands of farmers for loans 
are rejected for lack of funds; (2) the high age of farmers, reflecting the diffi- 
culties that young farmers have in obtaining capital to enter the farming indus- 
try; (8) the greatly curtailed operations of thousands of small farmers because 
of lack of funds to finance additional operations. 

Now, when farm prices are declining, undermining farmers’ ability to get 
loans from private banks, with their tight money policies, thousands of farmers 
face ruination for lack of credits. 

Immediate emergency measures such as increasing funds available to FHA 
should be provided, FHA’s policy of insisting on a tough policy of collecting this 
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fall should be modified (loans should be extended), Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should put pressure on the private banks to liberalize loan 
policies and extend loans this fall, pending the action of the coming session of 
Congress to make new appropriations of funds to aid farmers over the present 
crisis. 

As soon as Congress meets, a sum of 10 to 15 billion dollars should be appro- 
priated for credits to farmers. These funds should be made available to farmers 
through Government agencies, for meeting pressing debts, holding livestock off 
unfavorable markets, for expansion of livestock herds, as well as for other 
farming operations at low interest rates and on reasonable terms, and with the 
least possible red tape. Funds should also be made available to farmers at low 
interest rates and on long terms for land and equipment purchases, for improve- 
ment of barns and outbuildings, especially directed toward making it possible 
for voung farmers and veterans to enter the farming industry. 

Funds should especially be made available to farmers for a great campaign 
to modernize the millions of unfit farm homes which are a disgrace to America. 
They are a menace to the health of families, they condemn farm wives to toler- 
ating primitive living conditions when America with its great productive 
capacity is quite capable of correcting these barbarious living conditions. 


SOME ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS WHICH FARMERS FACE, NOT RAISED BY THE HOUSE 
COM MITTEE 

Problem No. 1 

Thousands of farmers have already been reduced to a financial position where, 
if pressed by their creditors, they will be unable to continue farming and feed 
their families. There is an urgent need for a temporary moratorium on mort- 
gage foreclosures on farms and chattels. Will the House Committee on Agri- 
culture immediately press Congress for such a moratorium? 
Problem No. 2 

The National Chamber of Commerce and other powerful forces are proposing 
a national sales tax. Such a tax would further undermine the economic posi- 
tion of the farmers as well as that of their main customers, the millions of 
wage workers. Will the House Committee on Agriculture organize a real fight 
to defeat this proposal? 


Problem No. 3 


Thousands of miles of country roads are in abominable condition. State and 
county funds for these purposes are inadequate and farmers can stand no 
further rises in local taxation to meet the pressing need for road building and 
improvements. Such road conditions increase marketing costs, hamper market- 
ing at certain seasons, increase depreciation on farm trucks and cars, deprive 
farmers of the opportunity for social life which they need. Therefore, there is 
the great need for larger Federal appropriations for roadbuilding in the country- 
side. Will the House Committee on Agriculture propose and make a real fight 
for Federal funds for this purpose? 


Problem No. } 


The shortage of doctors and hospital facilities in the countryside is a national 
scandal and becoming worse. The health of thousands of farm families is 
neglected because incomes of farmers are inadequate to provide proper medical 
attention. Health of farmers is undermined by long hours of work and new 
worries arising out of the farm crisis. Will the House Committee on Agriculture 
make a fight for an urgently needed national health program? What does the 
committee propose to do to get new funds for hospitals and clinics in the country- 
side? 

Problem No. 5 


Thousands of old farmers, who are no longer physically able to shoulder the 
burdens of heavy farm work, are forced to continue farming because they are not 
financially fixed to retire. There is an urgent need for Government application 
of social security retirement for old farmers. Will the House Committee on 
Agriculture take up the fight to provide this to farming people? 

For generations, Americans have been conscious of the close relation between 
the possession of democratic rights and the economic conditions of the people. 
Now, the whole democratic process, by which American workers and farmers 
have been able to meet, discuss, and organize for the correction of economic 
injustice and redress of grievances is threatened by the growth of McCarthyism, 
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a big-business-inspired effort to smear all movements of the people for the im- 
provement of their condition with the charge of subversion and to enact laws 
to suppress the people in the exercise of their democratic rights, often using the 
garb of national defense to cloak attacks upon the people's rights 

One example of such tactics is contained in the report of the Senate Internal 
Security Committee (published in the August 28 issue of the U. 8S. News & World 
Report) wherein they cite the movement of the farmers in 1933 to 1936 for a 
farm program of the ever-normal granary and soil conservation as the No, 1 
example of “communism in government.” 

It should be clear that unless farmers possess the freest opportunity, as pro- 
vided for in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, to meet, to discuss, to read 
and get all pertinent facts, to give expression to facts and farmers thinking 
about problems, there can be no realistic solutions found for the many comp! 
cated problems which farmers face. Nor can they unite and organize with their 
fellow farmers, with labor and other groups to promote the fight for these 
solutions. 

Will the House Committee on Agriculture organize a fight in Congress to rid 
the country of this menace of McCarthyism? Will they refuse to vote funds for 
these investigative committees which are threatening the rights of the American 
people? Will they make a real fight to restore to the American people their 
cherished rights of freedom of speech, of press, and of assemblage? 

ST. OLAF-PELICAN LAKE FARMERS COMMITTEE, 
Lyte Topa.t, Secretary, Elbow Lake, Minn 





